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and this rate was recorded in the absence of keen compe- 
tition, as applications for the £35,000,000 of bills offered 
only amounted to £42,350,000. Since then rates have 
been inclined to harden. On Wednesday three months’ 
bills were quoted at 2.4 per cent., while the following 
day 2 per cent. was a common figure. 

* - 


* * 


The hardening tendency of discount rates was generally 
ascribed to adverse foreign exchange movements, for 
the New York, Paris, Amsterdam and Swiss rates have 
all moved this week against sterling. The movements 
were in no case large enough to cause any real anxiety, 
and it is noticeable that this week the premium upon 
three months’ forward franes has narrowed from 32 to 
23 centimes. The new rate is equivalent to a cost of 
covering French short-money investments in London 
amounting to only ? per cent. per annum, against one 
per cent. the previous week, and so a 2 per cent. market 
rate in London has for the moment ceased to be quite as 
essential as it was. In fact, market rate could now 
probably fall to 13 per cent. without any serious danger 
of French withdrawals arising. 

* 7 


* * 


On the other hand, so long as the clearing banks con- 
tinue to charge 2 per cent. for their loans, it is difficult 
to see how market rate can remain as low even as its 
present level of 2 per cent. It is true that in these days, 
especially when money is unusually abundant, bill- 


brokers must be able to obtain a fair quantity of their | 


funds from outside sources. Against this, competition 
from the gilt-edged market must be reckoned with, and 
in any case the money market is normally accustomed to 
rely upon the clearing banks for the bulk of its funds. 
Taking every factor into account, there is reason to 
believe that at present bill-brokers are having to work 
upon an adverse margin between the average cost of 
their loans from all sources and the average 
on their bills. The return on their holdings of short- 
term Government securities helps to redress the balance, 


and in any case bill-brokers cannot grumble, after their | 


previous post-war experience, if they have to pass 
through a lean period. Still, this does not suggest that a 
2 per cent. market rate possesses any great permanence. 
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The foreign situation must also be taken into account, 
for the recent weakness of the mark, the Credit-Anstalt 
difficulties, and the hints of a possible reparations 
moratorium all show that there is a general atmosphere 
of unsettlement on the Continent. The Credit-Anstalt 
position is dealt with fully on a subsequent page, where 
it is pointed out that London houses are unlikely to do 
anything to add to the difficulties of the situation. Still, 
as the French banking difficulties of last autumn showed, 
any untoward development is likely to cause unexpected 
movements of funds, and to make money tighter all round. 
This makes it extraordinarily difficult to forecast the out- 
look for the discount market, and possibly bill-brokers 
would be well advised not to try and take at present too 
long or definite a view. 

* * 


* * 


Suggestions of a 2 per cent. Bank rate are still to be 
heard, and no doubt the fact that it would facilitate con- 
version operations is being given due weight. Again, the 
decline in the premium on forward francs is removing one 
powerful objection to a further reduction. The con- 
siderations, however, advanced in the previous paragraph, 
apply with still greater force to the question of a lower 
Bank rate than they do to the course of market discount 
rates. So here again all that can be said at present is that 
the situation must be watched with the utmost cireum- 
spection, and that if the reduction does come, it will come 





earnings | 





without the slightest warning. In one sense, it is to be 
hoped that it will come, for its advent might mean that 
the difficulties on the Continent are on the way to their 
solution. 


* * ” * 


This week’s Bank return mainly reflects the Whitsuy 
withdrawals of currency and the continuation of prepara. 
tions for the War Loan dividend. The note circulation has 
expanded by £3,319,000, and allowing for the week's gold 
acquisitions of £872,000, the reserve is lower by 
£2,447,000. Public deposits are higher by £2,483 00), 
but against this Government securities have expanded by 
€2,926,000. An increase in discounts and advances 
almost exactly offsets a contraction in other securities 
the movement being just under a million in each cage. 
Bankers’ deposits have fallen by £1,873,000 t 
£54,761,000. Under normal conditions this last figure js 
low enough to cause some stringency, and so the easy 
conditions now prevailing are evidence of the lack oj 
demand for funds and of the inactivity of the money 
market. 

* * * * 

Money remains cheap and plentiful in New York, and 
while the inside call rate remains at 13 per cent., money 
has at times been freely offered ‘* outside ’’ at 1 per cent 
Brokers’ loans, according to last week’s return, hay 
fallen to a new low record of $1,631,000,000. New York 
banks have reduced their rates for foreign and commercial 
demand deposits to as low as 4 per cent., while the rates 
paid on time deposits of these classes have been lowered 
from 2 to 14 per cent. Banks throughout the country are 
now reducing their deposit rates. The San Francisco 
Reserve Bank has lowered its rediscount rate from 3 t 
24 per cent. 


* * *% 


The Foreign Exchange market was fairly active in spite 
of the intervention of Whitsuntide, and fluctuations were 
numerous and in some cases wide. The dollar fell away 
at one time to below 4.863, but closed at 4.8643, a loss 
by sterling of #4, on the week. Montreal improved frac: 
tionally to 4.864. The frane improved by nine points to 


124.27, after touching 124.24. Brussels was better at 


| 84.92, but the lira lost two points at 92.94. The pesets 


was again very erratic and touched new. low levels at 
52.50, against 48.80 last week. Amsterdam moved 
against us from 12.10? to 12.093. Berlin was weak 


throughout, and fell away from 24.424 to 20.473. Swiss 
francs improved sharply from 25.22% to 25.164. Of the 


Scandinavian exchanges, Stockholm was better by } @ 
18.144. Oslo lost 4 at 18.164 and Copenhagen gained } 
at 18.161. The South American currencies were agail 
erratic and weak, Rio losing ~;d. on balance at 3444. 
Buenos Aires declining from 348d. to 834d., and Monte- 
video from 293d. to 274d. In the Far East the rupee was 
weaker and lost »~A,d. at Is. 533d. The yen was ur 
changed at 2s. 023d, Batavia improved from 12.12 to 
12.104. In the forward market, dollars were unchanged 
at # cent and % cent premium. Paris was more on offer 
at reduced premium quotations of 10 and 23 centimes, 4 
was Brussels at } cent and 3 cents premium for one and 
three months respectively. The discount on forward 


; : ; . 99 
Milan widened by a point for each quotation to 7 and 2 


centesimi. Madrid was weaker at 2 and 15 centimos 
premium. Amsterdam was firmer at 4 cent and 1} cents 
premium. Berlin was better at 4. pfennig and 13 
pfennigs discount, against 14 and 2% pfennigs discount 


last week. Switzerland fell away fractionally to i 
centimes and 34 centimes premium. As a result 0 
Chinese and Indian selling, silver fell by yd. for both 
cash and forward to 12,%d. and 124d. respectively. The 
China silver exchanges weakened in sympathy, Hong 
Kong losing $d. at 113d. and Shanghai 4d. at 1s. 24d. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
MONTHLY TRADE SUPPLEMENT 

We publish this week our Monthly Supplement, in which will 
be found an appreciation of the trade situation at home and 
abroad, together with statistical information on the foreign trade 
price movements, currency, and production of the leading com 
mercial countries of the world. Its contents include an index of 
electricity production, and a series of indices of British trade 
activity. Included in our Supplement this month is a table showing 
stocks, output and prices of leading commodities. 
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THE 


Wace negotiations are pending in a number of important 
British industries, among them engineering, shipbuild- 
ing and docks, and it is clear that this summer will bring 
to the forefront the main question, which a long-continued 
depression in trade was bound to raise, whether a wide- 
spread reduction in wage-levels has or has not become 
essential. Apart from the exceptional case of the coal 
mines and trades such as the iron and steel trade, where 
wages are based on a sliding scale, and the recent mode- 
rate scaling down of wages on the railways, the average 
level of nominal wages in organised branches of British 
industry has shown no appreciable change during the past 
seven years ; but as the cost of living has steadily declined 
during these years, real wages have risen to an appreciable 
extent. The question is whether that level, which is the 
highest for those in employment that has ever been experi- 
enced in this country, can be maintained in the face of 
the last eighteen months’ catastrophie decline in the prices 
of primary commodities and the consequent contraction 
in the purchasing power of many of the customers on 
whom our export trades rely. 

The question, of course, is not by any means confined 
to this country. Important wage reductions have already 
been made in Germany, while in the United States the 
concerted attempt to prevent any wage reductions that 
was initiated by Mr Hoover after the stock market crash 
of 1929 has apparently broken down. Very many wage re- 
ductions have in fact been made with the consent of 
the local unions, and many more are under discussion. 
But the American Federation of Labour has now declared 
its intention of definitely resisting further cuts. The Presi- 
dent of the Federation has just issued a statement point- 
ing out that, though the prices of many commodities have 
fallen heavily, the reduction in retail prices and the cost 
of living generally is probably not more than 6 or 7 per 
cent., and that therefore large wage reductions can only 
be carried out at the expense of the worker’s standard of 
living. But in the United States, even more than in this 
country, the industrial sections of the population are close 
up against the agricuitural sections whose purchasing 
power has been very drastically diminished, and with six 
millions unemployed and a considerable number partly 
employed it is not surprising that, though there has been 
no general cutting of wage rates, the pay rolls of industrial 
concerns show a very rapid and substantial fall. 

In this country, so jar as the trade union leaders have 
declared themselves, they have adopted the same point 
of view as the American Federation. At the People’s 
Congress, for example, held at Manchester a week or two 
ago, and attended by delegates from trade union, Labour 
and co-operative organisations, Mr Ernest Bevin, the 
dockers’ leader, committed himself to a definite defence of 
the inelastic rigidity of British wages as an effective 
weapon whereby ‘‘ the system ’’ could be forced to adapt 
itself to the requirements of trade unionists. Unless trade 
unionists made the most stubborn resistance to the em- 
ployers’ proposals, he saw no logical end to the process 
of wage reductions other than a lowering of the workers’ 
standard of living to what he described as the ‘‘ coolie 
level ’’; and he made much of the argument that every 
time wages fell the commodity value of indebtedness to 
bondholders went up. Thus, he said, “‘ resistance to wage 
reductions stands for a bigger philosophy than for the 
maintenance of a penny or two of present rates.”’ 

if this point of view, which after all is a natural reaction 
ot wage-earners to any suggestion of wage reduction, is 
to be taken literally, it would imply that no wage reduc- 
“ons will be made in this country without serious conflict. 
We may, however, venture to doubt whether this is what, 
in tact, will happen, for it is natural to suppose that to 
some extent this declaration is a manceuvre for position, 
and that few, if any, of the forthcoming wage negotiations 
will be carried out on general principles. On the contrary, 
what is likely to happen is that the discussion in each 
industry will be based upon the capacity of that trade to 
Pay present wages, and that the bargainers on the trade 





WAGES PROBLEM. 


union side will pay attention, as they have always done in 
this country, to the turnover of trade, to profits and the 
ability of the industry to employ at current rates. The 
trades in which demands for wage cuts are being made are 
naturally those in which competition is keenest, and the 
wage-earners, no less than the employers, are naturally 
anxious to avoid a drastic curtailment of employment. 
When the time comes to make a deal, the leaders will be 
able to justify part, at all events, of any concessions they 
may have to make by the fall in the cost of living to which 
we have already referred. Throughout industry generally, 
but particularly in the competitive trades, it is clear that 
the variations of employment would be considerably less 
if there were greater flexibility of wages and a more ready 
means of adjusting them to the state of trade. It is very 
much to be hoped that in the forthcoming negotiations, 
wherever conditions are appropriate, some system should 
be designed analogous to that obtaining in the iron and 
steel industry. In that trade the flexible system of wages 
adopted has maintained industrial peace and done some 
thing to enable employers to meet acute periods of com- 
petition. Unfortunately, the still unorganised character 
of dock labour makes it impossible to contemplate the 
adoption of such a system in that branch of the transport 
industry. 

Unfortunately, any changes that may take place in 
these competitive trades will throw into greater relief the 
other great problem of British wages, namely, the dis- 
crepancy between ‘‘ sheltered ’’’ and ‘‘ unsheltered ”’ 
trades, and this growing discrepancy will inevitably raise 
the question whether it is necessary to face a general 
scaling down of wages. We are certainly not among those 
who consider that the wage level of Great Britain is unduly 
high or one that it is quite impossible for her to maintain 
in normal circumstances. Indeed, the level of real wages 
is the test of a country’s economic prosperity. An analysis 
of the facts shows that between 1924 and 1929, in spite 
of the difficulties attendant upon the return to the gold 
standard, and the prolonged mining dispute of 1926, the 
volume of employment in Great Britain kept pace with 
the increase in the adult population; while the produc- 
tivity of the country increased a little faster, and, as we 
have already indicated, real wages slowly rose. During 
that period the continuing abnormal unemployment was 
mainly concentrated in a few export industries, and it is 
not too much to hope that, but for the intervention of 
the world depression, we should gradually have absorbed 
into other industries the surplus workers in the contract- 
ing trades. The slump of last year has produced a setback 
to this steady progress. 

It is not, of course, practical to assume that the wage 
system of the country as a whole can swing backwards 
and forwards with the state of trade. The question to be 
decided is whether the present situation is such as to call 
for a general revision of the wage level. The answer to 
this question depends upon what view is taken of the 
economic situation. Briefly, three views are possible. 
The first is that owing to the economic decadence of 

gritain (of which, however, the progress of recent years 
affords no evidence), the threat of Russia to the whole 
of Western civilisation, the lessened opportunities for a 
great trading nation like Great Britain in a world of highly 
nationalist economic units, we must be prepared for a 
continuous decline in our trade, involving a steady fall 
in the British standard of living, or a great emigration 
of our population. The second view, to which Dr. Sprague 
recently gave some currency, is that there is no hope of 
reconciling the divergence between agricultural and manu- 
facturing prices except by lowering the latter to the level 
attained by raw produce. Such adjustment would neces- 
sarily affect the earnings of the industrial population all 
over the world. The process would be long and must 
affect all commodities, but when it had been carried out 
production and exchange would go on as before. If either 
of these two views is correct, we must make preparations 
to bring about as smoothly and as harmoniously as possible 

a general fall in the level of wages. But if we do this, 
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we must take heed to Mr Bevin’s demand that sacrifice 
must not be confined to the wage-earner, which is indeed 
unanswerable. Income reduction cannot be demanded 
for one section of the population only; the corollary to 
general wage reductions is a cut in all salaries and earnings 
of all kinds, including the return to the rentier, for it is 
inconceivable that any such general movement would be 
accepted if the holders of fixed-interest securities are to be 
immune from the general scaling down. This is, in fact, 
precisely the position which Australia is facing to-day. lf 
prices all over the world are to be adjusted in the way that 


Dr. Sprague suggests, the only method by which we in this | 


country could escape from the consequences entailed 
would be by cutting our monetary system adrift from gold 
—a step which would sacrifice our international commer- 
cial interests and prejudice the great volume of employ- 
ment which depends upon them. Happily, however, there 
is a third possibility. It is that, under the influence of 
cheap money, with the elimination of the political diffi- 
culties that beset the international scene, and with the 


removal of arbitrary and foolish obstacles to trade, we | 


may once more see a recrudescence of buying power, a 
resumption of the normal flow of capital, and a recovery 


of prices which will help the sorely distressed agricultural | 
If this happens, we have no need | 
to fear a prolonged or permanent reduction of the standard | 
of living, and we may expected to see the price level re- | 


countries of the world. 


established on a basis that may render unnecessary a 
nation-wide revision of salaries and wages. 
We may not know for some little while which of these 


three will prove to be the correct view. In the mean- 


while there are three points which should be borne in | 


mind, and three steps to be taken. The first is that in 
the competitive trades every endeavour should be made 
to introduce automatic methods of wage adjustment 
according to the ability of the industry to pay—adjust- 


ments which, of course, must work upwards when trade | 


is good as well as working downwards when trade is bad. 


Secondly, that the disparities between sheltered and un- | 
sheltered trades should, in notorious cases, be adjusted | 
inequity from the wage | 


so as to remove an element of 
system; and, thirdly, that the cost-of-living index should 


be overhauled and put on a basis which commands the | 


confidence of the workers, in order that, if it is clear that 


the cost of living has fallen by a definite amount, wage | 


adjustments should be readily and automatically accepted. 





THE PHYSICIANS OF EUROPE. 


THe League has once more amply justified its existence. 
The Austro-German customs union question was duly 
referred to the World Court, and thus removed for the 
moment from the arena of immediate controversy. But 
the delegates assembled at Geneva went further and 


rnade an attempt to deal constructively with the economic | 


difficulties of the day. A convention providing for the 
creation of an International Agricultural Mortgage Com- 
pany was signed by sixteen States, with other adhesions, 
including, possibly, that of Great Britain, in prospect. 


For the rest the European Committee did the only thing | 
it well could do in the limited time at its disposal— | 


selected a number of questions ripe for immediate ex- 
amination and referred them to committees which will 
meet more or less simultaneously in the month of June. 
These various activities are enumerated by our Geneva 
correspondent in a later column. On their respective 
merits and on that of others that might be mentioned, 
much could be said—and there will be other opportunities 
of saying it. What is in some respects more important 
at this particular moment is the spirit in which the dis- 
cussions at Geneva were conducted, the motives that 
prompted the suggestions made in different quarters, and 
the net effect on the political situation of Europe. These 


questions are the more relevant in that, though the meet- | 


ings of the European Committee were devoted almost 
wholly to economic matters, the members of the com- 
mittee were, with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
not Ministers of Commerce but Foreign Ministers. The 


points of view of the individuals holding those respective 
positions in a particular Cabinet do not always coincide, 
and before the sequels to the Geneva talks of ten days 
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ago work themselves out, the Boards of Trade and 
Ministries of Commerce will have their observations te 
offer on the genera! directives their colleagues of the 
Foreign Offices have given. 

What lay behind those directives is clear enough. There 
weighed upon the European Committee, which M. Briang 
had brought into being, and over which he presided with 
& personal authority undiminished by his defeat in the 
presidential election, an oppressive sense of the economic 
distresses of Europe, and their convictions on that point 
were brought to a very definite head by the Austro. 
German customs negotiations. The question of the 
actual legality of the proposed customs union was sept 
safely off to the Court at the earliest possible moment. 
but it will come back from the Court some day, and it 
was necessary to be ready with some larger scheme of 
Kuropean economic reconstruction in which the Austro- 
German plan might be discreetly merged if the Court 
should pronounce it legal, or which might be accepted 
by Germany and Austria as a not inadequate alleviation 
of their sufferings in the event of the opposite verdict 
being returned. Austria, in particular, had justified 
her negotiations with Germany by the plea that her situa- 
tion was so desperate that any possible relief from what- 
ever quarter must be clutched at. ‘That being so, Austria 
must be offered, as the French in their plan did offer her, 
something apparently tangible to feed her hopes. The 
customs union plan might or might not prove workable 
in practice and might or might not yield the results pre- 
dicted of it, but it has at any rate produced in Vienna 
the impression that something radical, with considerable 
possibilities, is being attempted, and the consequent 
psychological reactions are not altogether negligible. 
France, in particular, was satisfied that some alternative 
must be provided that would make a direct appeal to 
Austria. Hence her proposals for a general preference 
for Austrian products, an advance which Austria would 
have appreciated more if it had come from the Little 
Entente, with which her trade relations are, or should 
be, extensive, rather than from France, with whom they 
are inconsiderable. 


But even interpreted crudely as a mere attempt to out- 
bid Germany as furnisher of relief to Austria, France's 
initiative is legitimate enough. Austria must have help 
of some sort from outside, and it was well for the Euro- 
| pean Committee to turn its mind in that direction. If 
that had no other effect, it enabled Dr. Schober to return 
_ to Vienna satisfied that his country’s necessities were not 
being overlooked and that salvation did not hang on the 
customs union plan alone. It would appear that Dr. 
Schober did, in fact, return home reasonably satisfied. 
M. Briand, in his closing speech, declared that he, too, 
went home content, in the conviction that the body he 
had brought to birth was grappling as it should with the 
problems it was created to attack. Mr Henderson has 
put on reeord equally his belief that the discussions 
served their purpose in laying the foundations of new 
forms of international co-operation. M. Litvinoff, wh 
Was a good deal less out of his element in the Geneva 
framework than ever before, agreed that while the Soviet 


system and the capitalist system must continue to 
| pursue their undying struggle, there was room ‘0° 
beneficial collaboration between them in the field 


international trade. 


To Dr. Curtius Geneva may have been less congenial. 
| There could be no question of not accepting the referenc« 
of the customs union to the Court, but that course had t 
be justified to the Nationalists of various shades, wh0 
would have hailed its rejection with delight. The German 
Foreign Minister, moreover, has every reason to recogni 
| what the failure of the European Committee, or some 
| other ageney, to effect an improvement in the affairs © 
Europe will mean to his country. Detached observers 
view with grave apprehension developments which the 
coming winter may bring in Germany, for, though no one 
| believes Hitlerism capable of anything constructive, * 
| may quite well put to its credit the far simpler achieve- 
| ment of pulling down. And the legatees of a Hitler 
| failure would be the Communists. 


In spite of that, the general trend of the Geneva of 
cussions gives ground for some encouragement. The 
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French and German points of view over the customs 
wion was sensibly less sharp when the Foreign Ministers 


May 30, 1931.) 
mosphere was good. The opposition between the | 


met face to face than when the interchanges had taken | 


‘he form of public speeches and newspaper polemics. 


Talks between M. Briand and Signor Grandi resulted in a | 


jefinite détente so far as the two Ministers themselves 
were concerned, though that does not mean necessarily 
that they can carry their publics with them along the 
road they would like to travel. M. Litvinoff conformed in 
i] respects to the Geneva tradition, and his speeches 
pened up new hopes of the co-operation of Russia in 
rarious economic understandings essential to the welfare 
{ Europe. And what may be most important of all if 
words have their sequel in action, the condemnation of 
Europe’s tariff madness, voiced with outstanding em- 
phasis by Mr Henderson, was endorsed openly or tacitly 
py all the Foreign Ministers on the European Committee 
—and they numbered over twenty. Italy made the 
specific proposal that the negotiations contemplated under 
the abortive Commercial Convention of last March should 
be resumed. That involves, incidentally, acceptance of 
the principle of the tariff truce, and more specifically the 
prosecution of further negotiations leading to progressive 
reductions of tariffs. The motives behind the proposal 
are to some extent matter for conjecture. The simplest 
explanation is no doubt that Italy is sincerely convinced 
of the necessity for general tariff reductions. Contribu- 
tory motives may have been a desire to approach the 
standpoint of Great Britain on this question, and also the 
temptation to present a rather embarrassing challenge to 
France, which had discreetly postponed ratifying the 
Commercial Convention till after it had lapsed from an 
insufficiency of ratifications. If the British, French, 
German and Italian ratifications all hold good still, a 
reopening of the conversations might put a new com- 
plexion on the outlook for some definite understanding in 
regard to tariffs. 

The optimism of M. Briand’s closing speech to the 
European Committee may have gone a little far, but 
there can be no doubt that the committee fully justified 
its existence at its recent meeting. It is one of the recog- 
nised merits of the League of Nations Council that it 


brings into personal contact the principal Foreign Ministers | 


of Europe at least three times a year. But there are a 
number of men outside that narrow circle—Benesh of 
Czechoslovakia, for example, and Hymans of Belgium, 
and Beelaerts van Blokland of Holland—whose countries 








are not at present members of the Council, but whose | 


ibsence from any European discussions of importance | 
In assembling them at Geneva | 
43 often as the Council meets the European Committee is | 


would be a serious loss. 


serving a useful purpose, and so far from the Council and 
Committee clashing they are working in with one another 
in perfect harmony. The position at the present moment 
is that the Committee has taken a general survey of the 
ground and set machinery in motion which is timed to 
produce results in five weeks’ time. Whether in that 
short space anything of practical value can be achieved is 
obviously open to question. On the other hand, the case 
ig urgent, and what cannot be done quickly may be not 
worth doing at all. 





SOME FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN 
SITUATION. 


Tut American boom of 1929, with its tremendous pull 
upon the liquid money resources of the world, followed 
by the disastrous slump in November of that year, stood 
out so clearly as the immediate heralds of the world 
depression that all eves are naturally fixed upon the 
United States to seek for the first omens of recoverv. 
It would be a mistake to regard the economic prosperity 
ot the rest of the world as merely governed by con- 
ditions in the United States. Nevertheless, the United 
States is so important a factor as a consumer of raw 
produce, as well as producer, as financier and _inter- 
National trader, that the situation across the Atlantic is 
Perhaps rightly to be considered as the greatest single 





factor in the world pggition. We know of no one who 
is ready to make a really confident forecast as to the 
future trend in that country, and it is certainly not 
attempted by the official authors of the annual report* 
on the economic condjtions in the United States, recently 
published by the Départment of Overseas Trade. Their 
survey, however, of a very abnormal year contains a 
number of sidelights, comments and criticisms which 
may well help to a better understanding of the position. 

Some of the features to which they refer are reassur- 
ing. Jor example, having called attention to the 
enormous expansion of credit during the period of pros- 
perity, they proceed to discuss the part played by instal- 
ment buying—a system which some have regarded as at 
the root of the trouble. There can be no doubt that 
this system in certain industries gave tremendous 
momentum to the activity of the vears of prosperity, and 
that the large amount of instalment debt outstanding 
when depression set in acted as an added check to the 
sale of all such goods. 

‘* The interesting fact here to be recorded, however, is that liqui- 

dation of such indebtedness during the past year or eighteen months 
has proceeded, on the whole, in a very orderly manner without any 
alarming number of personal bankruptcies, while the reduction in 
the volume of new instalment sales has been no greater than the 
reduction in general business activity.”’ 
Moreover, it is significant that although the large number 
of concerns floated to finance this system were consoli- 
dated and to-day number probably no more than 1,200, 
there have been no failures recorded among these 
financial houses. According to a special inquiry of the 
Magazine cf Wall Street no more than 10 per cent. of 
the instalment debt financed in 1929 was outstanding 
at the end of 1930. At the peak of the boom the system 
probably accounted for $600 millions in a year, or about 
10 per cent. of the total retail sales of the country. The 
system undoubtedly represents debt inflation, but the 
greater part of the extended bank credit went not into 
commercial loans but, particularly in the latter years of 
the boom, into loans against securities and real estate. 
A rough estimate of the holdings of the latter shows a 
rise from $11 millions in 1920 to $27 millions in 1929, 
while Moody’s estimate of the total volume of securities 
outstanding shows an increase from $62 millions in 1920 
to $100 millions in 1928. 

The authors proceed to discuss the réle of mass pro- 
duction. They lay the greatest possible stress upon the 
pooling of experience, which they think tended very con- 
siderably to raise the average leve! of industrial pro- 
ficiency throughout the country. Whatever the cause, 
the results were undoubtedly very striking, but it is 
suggested that in many cases the movement has been 
carried beyond what was rational and has produced 
units of unwieldy size. ‘‘ The point of maximum pro- 
duction-economy seems to have been exceeded, notably 
in such industries as flour milling, baking, petroleum 
refining and probably several others. : In the 
opinion of the authors, some of these consolidations have 
been made for reasons by no means connected with 
efficiency. 

‘‘The aim in some instances has been rather to facilitate the 
raising of fresh capital or to provide personal profits for the pro- 
moters and their friends. Without inside information it is usually 
impossible to disentangle the motives behind consolidations. Some- 
times they seem to result from the efforts of corporation lawyers to 
create work for themselves, and, again, from the lust of an industrial 
leader for greater power; but, in this country at least, the concen- 
tration movement swells and subsides with the rising and falling of 
the stock markets. With some concerns merger is the only alter- 


native to bankruptcy. and this is undoubtedly the light in which 
some of the combinations should be regarded.” 


Another aspect of this matter is the great problem of 
disposing of the vast output of these huge units. The 
problem of marketing is growing acute. In past times 
the American market was a very rapidly developing one, 
but at the present moment, in the authors’ opinion, the 
decree of elasticity now existing in American domestic 
demand is much smaller than formerly. 

In these circumstances it might have been assumed that 
the effect of the depression would be to turn the output 


SS ee 
* ** Eeonomic Conditions in the United States of America, March, 
1931.’" Report by Sir J. Joyce Broderick and Arthur J. Pack. 
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of these great producing organisations into the overseas 
market, and in 1929 it seemed that this situation was 
imminent. Severe price cutting was resorted to in some 
instances, and it is well known that other countries con- 
sidered the necessity of taking steps to meet this menace 
from America. The danger, however, did not materialise, 
and, as the authors observe, “‘ no systematic dumping 
ever came to the writers’ notice.’’ Indeed, foreign orders 
dropped off in spite of the most energetic attempts to 
enlarge them. It would, however, be unwise to under- 
rate the trend of American production towards the export 
market. This is illustrated not only by the growth ever a 
period of years of the total volume of American exports, 
but by the rising proportion of manufactured goods. 
Although much of the exceptional activity of American 
traders in 1915 and 1916 in South America proved 
ephemeral, and many firms perished in the collapse 
following 1920, the United States never entirely lost the 
foothold she secured during those years. In that part 
of the world and in the Far East, more than in Europe, 
the United States has been consolidating her position. 
The world has required, moreover, just those products 
which the United States has developed most rapidly. 
Countries which are desiring to industrialise their own 
equipment naturally tend to call for the most modern 
type of goods, and to obtain them in the country where 
modern machinery has been most successfully applied. 
It is also important to recognise the rdle played by 
America in foreign lending. Although American loans 


may not be specifically associated with orders placed in 
the United States, 


“‘the experience of Britain in the past and that of the United 
States in the last ten years show that, in the absence of very special 
circumstances, orders for machinery, equipment, construction mate- 
rial and the like tend strongly to go to the country providing the 
development funds, while the loan negotiations stimulate general 
enterprise in the lending country and widen contacts between its 
producers of other classes of goods and the consumers in the 


borrowing country.”’ 
It has sometimes been said that Americans were not 
developers; but if this was true fifteen years ago, it is 
not true to-day. 


“‘ Tt is estimated that at present there are about 2,000 independent 
or branch American industrial undertakings in operation outside the 
United States, including mining companies, sugar centrals, motor car 
assembly plants, packing houses, textile mills, shoe factories, etc.’’ 


The total of issues of foreign long-term bonds has, of 
course, fallen very heavily, from one and a-half billion 
dollars in 1927 to six hundred millions in 1929. There was, 
however, a fair recovery in 1930. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the total for the current year will exceed, even 
if it equals, that of 1930. If, therefore, the export of 
capital to countries in a state of depression is the key to 
the situation, it is doubtful whether a great stimulus will 
come from the United States until the American investor’s 
confidence is restored by signs of returning prosperity in 
the borrowing countries. 

It is encouraging to find the report referring to a growing 
recognition among the business community of the inter- 
dependence of nations and a reluctance to resort to 
embargoes or other extreme forms of international trade 
restriction. This attitude was notably displayed in the 
closing days of the present Congress in the face of insis- 
tent demand for added protection from some of the 
depressed industries. At the same time, the authors do 
not hold out much hope of any appreciable move towards 
a lower tariff, although they consider that there is a possi- 
bility that the elastic provisions of the tariff as now laid 
down may lead to some modification. The Tariff Com- 
mission can act more rapidly than heretofore; particulars 
submitted to it may be treated as confidential, and 
foreigners have the same right to initiate proceedings 
before the Commission as American interests. The authors 
appeal to british manufacturers to take the President 
at his word and to bring their difficulties and troubles 
to the Commission. We confess, however, to some 
scepticism, so long as the fundamental principle which 
guides the Commission is to put on a duty which will 
balance the difference between costs of production in the 
United States and in the principal competing country; 
in other words, to do away with the whole benefit of 
international trade. 
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As regards the immediate outlook, the report sees some | 


signs of activity. When they wrote, the steel industry | 
was growing, building contracts for residential constry¢. | 
tion had been increasing for two months, more raw 
material was being used by the cotton trade, the weekly 
sales of cloth had expanded, freight-car loads were better 
and commodity prices had shown an inclination 4, 
benefit. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers and 
dealers had been dwindling, and employment showed , 
tendency to increase in the automobile and some other 
industries. Some of these signs have not been maintained 
during April and the present month, but the Federg| 
Reserve Board index of American industrial production 
for April is slightly better than that recorded for March. 





THE RUSSIAN WHEAT POSITION. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT.) 


DurinG the current cereal season Russia has, as is gene. 
rally known, exported much larger quantities of wheat and 
of other grains than in any previous post-war season, 
though the quantities have not been as great as before the 
war. The large 1930 crops which have provided these 


export surpluses followed upon the mass drive towards the 


‘* Socialisation of Agriculture ’’ inaugurated under the 
Five Year Plan, and there is a widespread tendency to 
regard the heavy shipments of this season as an instalment 
on account of much heavier things to come, as the Soviet 


| plans for collectivisation and mechanisation progress. 


This expectation—it would be reasonable to say this fear— 
weighs very heavily upon the wheat market, and is not 
without effect upon other commodity markets, and, in 
turn, on the security markets. As stated by Lubimoff at 
the Canada House Conference last week :—‘* The total 
area under wheat in 1931 will be not less than 104 million 
acres,’’ this comparing with 82 million acres in 1930 and 
75 million acres in 1929. ‘‘ The wheat crop anticipated is 
1,307 million bushels,’’ against 1,084 million bushels in 
1930 and 703 million bushels in 1929. As cabled to 
America, and as circulated in the grain trade here, 
Lubimoff’s statement, and similar statements by other 
Soviet authorities, have been taken as indicating that 
Russia might have for export next autumn three or four 
times as much wheat as in the current season, heavy 
though this latter quantity has undoubtedly been. 
Lubimoff was in no sort of doubt as to the reason for the 
sudden appearance of a surplus last autumn, and for its 
expected tremendous growth next autumn and onwards :— 
‘* The new principles of State and collective farming, com- 
bined with the advantages of the system of planned 
economy and the utilisation of modern machinery make it 
possible for the U.S.S.R. to enter the world market with 
a high-quality grain and with lower costs of production 
than in a number of other countries. . We consider 
that the present agricultural crisis is directly due to the 
contradictions of the capitalist system. . . . The 
U.S.S.R. does not experience any crisis, and continues t 
develop its industry and agriculture in conformity with the 
Five Year Plan.’’ It must not be thought that Lubimof 
was simply maneuvring for position in an attempt 
secure Russia an unreasonably high wheat export quota 
the conference had been able to agree to a quota system, 
he was expressing the official Soviet view. 
Despite the widespread acceptance which this view ha 
secured, it rests upon very flimsy evidence. There 38! 
considerable volume of testimony that the surplus whieb 
tussia secured last autumn was attributable only 1 4 
small degree to ‘* Planwirtschaft,’’ being almost entirels 
due to abnormally favourable growing weather, such = 
any country experiences in an exceptional year. In 192 


a 


° . ° ° ¢ 
Canada and Argentina reaped about twice as big a wheat 


crop as the same acreage yielded in 1929; in 1915 the 
U.S.A. secured a crop of 1,026 million bushels, while 1D 
1925 approximately the same acreage yielded 677 milliob 
bushels. In America, the banner crop of 1915 is regarded 
as ‘* the ‘ break ’ which contributed (with the entrance © 
the United States) to the decisive issue of the war. 

the Russian wheat crop of 1930 can be regarded as & 
similar ‘‘ break,’’ it contributed to depressing wheat price 
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“ill require distinctly luck weather to equal last year’s 
sop this year, while any increase, particularly so huge an 
, crease as Lubimoff so confiently forecasts, seems quite 
ut of the question, unless a summer growing season of 
seakishly and unprecedentedly favourable weather can be 


ystulated. Ts) 
‘ Geographically, Roumania is closest to the main grain 





istricts of Russia, and is not dissimilar in soil and climate. 
, comparison of Roumanian and Russian wheat crops is 
jstinctly illuminating :— 
Wueat Crops IN RouMANIA AND IN Russ1A, 1924-1930. 
Compared Compared 
Roumanian with Russian with 
Wheat Crop, Previous WheatCrop, Previous | 
Year. Million Bushels. Year. Million Bushels. Year. 
1924 ...ereeee 70 (Crop failure) 472 (Crop failure) 
1925 .seeeeees 105 Increase 782 Increase 
1926 «..seceee lll Increase 914 Increase 
1927 seeeeeeee 97 Decrease 776 Decrease 
 csicinncs 115} Increase 795 Increase 
1929 ...-seeee 100 Decrease 703 Decrease 
ainvoness 131 Increase and 1,084 Increase and 
; record. record. 


Both countries had crop failures in 1924; in every year 
ince, if one has shown crop increase, so has the other, and | 
rice versa. Roumania has no Five Year Plan, no collective 
‘arms, no mechanisation schemes or motor tractor sta- 
ions; but Roumania had an increased and record crop in 
1930, just as Russia had. 

It is possible, roughly, to allocate the causes of the 
wmper Russian 1930 crop as between good luck in 
weather and good management in “‘ Planwirtschaft. 
{olotov, in a speech to the Sixth Soviet Congress in March 
ast, asserted that the yield on collective farms was 1.1 
tushels per acre higher than on peasant farms for winter 
ve and 1.5 bushels per acre higher for winter wheat. It is 
atrinsically reasonable to suppose that collectivisation | 
ines tend to increase yields. Considering the appallingly 
primitive methods of strip farming employed by Russian 
peasants, complete scepticism as to collectivisation would 
hardly be justified. One may, however, fairly suppose 
that the inereased yield on the collective farms was not 
seater than Molotov stated, and that the increase in 
ring wheat was less than in winter wheat—otherwise 
Molotov would have quoted the spring wheat, seeing that 
the entire speech was intended as propaganda for collectivi- 
sation. Two-fifths of the 1930 wheat acreage was on col- 
lective farms and Soviet estates, so that, taking Molotov’s 
fgure at its face value, and assuming that it applies also 
to spring wheat, it would appear that the effect of collec- 
tivisation in 1930 was to increase the over-all wheat yield 
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F, about the lowest levels for many generations. Russia 








ty 0.6 bushels per acre. But the yield of wheat in 1930 
was 3.9 bushels per acre bigger than in 1929. So that the 
proportionate influence of planning in making the yield 
increase in 1930 may have been little more than one- 
seventh as great as the influence of favourable weather. 

As regards the present cereal year, the grain plan falls 
naturally into two parts—a plan for autumn-sown (winter) 
stain, and for spring crops, the latter being the more im- 
portant. The winter-grain plan called for an increase of 
1,600,000 acres: early reports were that an increase of 
7,000,000 acres had been achieved, this being later re- 
juced to an estimated increase of 5,000,000 acres, while 
ast month revised estimates showed an increase of less 
than 3,000,000 acres, or about 3 per cent. increase instead 
ofthe 10 per cent. planned. Winterkill over the winter of 
1929-80 was, however, abnormally light, only about 2 mil- 
ion acres, as compared with 20,000,000 acres killed in 
1928. No estimate has so far appeared as to the extent of 
winterkill during the winter just passed, nor is there any 
clear indication as to what would be considered a normal 
amount. In the United States, which is analogous in 
‘ome respects, an average winterkili is about 12 per cent. 
ofthe planted acreage. The total acreage of winter grain 
planted in Russia last autumn was roundly 100,000,000 
acres, rather less than one-third of this being winter 
wheat, and the balance mostly rye. In certain districts 
south of Samara 12 to 15 per cent. of the sowings have 
been reported winter-killed. It is clear that, if acreage 
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loss from winter and spring frosts has averaged anything 
over 5 per cent., there must be less autumn-sown acreage 
for harvest than last year. There would, even so, be some 
switch from rye to wheat, but this would not necessarily 
increase the exportable surplus of wheat, because the size 
of Russian wheat exports tends to be conditioned by the 
size of the total grain crop rather than by the wheat crop 
alone. 

For spring-sown crops as a whole the plan calls for 247 
million acres, as compared with 217 million acres last year; 
but so far the campaign appears to be going badly. As of 
May 15th a total of 114,100,000 acres is reported sown, as 
compared with 125,700,000 acres by the same date last 
year, which was itself considered late in spring sowing— 
not a good showing for a plan which ealls for an increase 
of 30,000,000 acres. Weather has been against the plan, 
spring in the Ukraine being reported the latest in many 
years ; but there may be factors more important even than 
weather working against it, as the following table 
illustrates :— 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SPRING Sow1nc Pian, May 15, 1931 anp 1930. 


Sown by 
May 15, 1931. 
Per cent. 


Sown by 


May 15, 1930. 


Type of Farm. Acres. of Plan. Acres. 
Collective farms ......... 78,000,000 64 64,600,000* 
Soviet estates ............ 11,500,000 65 2,400,000* 
Peasant farms ............ 24,600,000 23 58,700,000* 

pO 114,100,000 46 125,700,000 


* For May 15, 1930, the total of 125,700,000 acres is as officially 
reported: the allocation between the various types of farming is 
based on the assumption that the percentage components were the 
same on May 15th as on May 10th, the latter having been reported 
but apparently not the former; the assumption can hardly cause 
any appreciable error. 


Thus the ‘‘ Socialised Sector ’’ has fulfilled, roughly, 
two-thirds of its allotted acreage plan, which is a fair show- 
ing for the date, though hardly a good one. But the un- 
collectivised peasants have apparently drilled less than a 
quarter of the area officially expected from them, and only 
about two-fifths of the acreage which they had in by this 
date last year. It seems impossible for the uncollectivised 


| peasants to fill their plan, or even approximate thereto. It 


may be that Soviet methods of ‘‘ collecting ’’ peasant 
grain, and of giving the ‘‘ Socialised Sector ”’ priority with 
all the means of production, leave the peasants with 
neither the incentive nor the ability to sow a full acreage. 
The collectives tend to be awarded the more fertile land, 
including presumably that in which spring is earliest, so 
that some relative loss in peasant sowing is to be expected, 
though hardly so much as is reported. Izvestia of 
May 16th complains of the backwardness of seeding in 
northern and north-eastern regions, due to ‘‘ the return 
of cold weather. In some places a temperature of — 12 
was registered,’’ 7.e., 22 degrees of frost Fahrenheit, which 
does not help either sowing or even germination. 

Spring wheat acreage sown by May 15th amounted to 
54.7 per cent. of the plan, and equalled 66 per cent. of last 
vear’s total. Considering that in a normal year wheat 
seeding is reckoned to be finished by May 23rd even in the 
latest district (Eastern Siberia), this can scarcely be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Whatever the final acreage may 
prove to be, it is already clear that the percentage sown 
abnormally late will be high, this naturally increasing the 
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hazard of summer drought: actually, by April 25th only 
9,200,000 acres of spring wheat had been sown, as against 
26,700,000 acres by the same date last year. Throughout 
the world’s arid and sub-arid districts it is extremely rare 
for late-sown crops to yield as highly as those sown in good 
time. Yield forecasts would require weather forecasts for 
the next three months, which are not available to us, nor, 
so far as we know, to M. Lubimoff. Crop outturns depend 
on weather, and weather defies forecasting for more than 
the briefest period ahead. But it is not difficult to envisage 
summer weather conditions in Russia which might make 
the lateness of this spring unusually important. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


nis year’s annual Congress of the Co-operative Union 
bas been held at Bournemouth in a_ peaceful 
atmosphere reflective of the Whitsun weather and the 
calm complacency into which the movement has fallen 
since the alliance with political forces has diverted its 
active forces from the trading to the Parliamentary out- 
look. In his valedictory address, Mr 'T. Liddle, O.B.E., 
of Hartlepool (the retiring president) deplored the way 
in which the retail societies depended on private sources 
for a proportion of their supplies, and stressed the point 
that they should be more mindful of their co-operative 
principles in securing their progress in the commercial 
life of the country. This idea was developed by the in- 
coming president (Mr W. J. Salmon, J.P., of Col- 
chester), who challenged the view that the average pur- 
chase of £35 worth of goods per member per year was 
sufficient for the co-operative purpose. And, examining 
that £35 average individual trade per annum, the presi- 
dent suggested that they should limit the amount of 
supplies drawn from outside the movement. More trade 
ought to be done with their own co-operative factories 
with a view to developing a co-operative and buying 
policy. 

The estimate of the present position of the retail dis- 
tributive societies is that there are now 6,455,852 mem- 
bers of 1,344 distributive societies with funds of 
£162,227,000, of which £114,045,000 is in share capital. 
The stocks in trade are £19,000,000 and the debts are a 
rapidly growing item owing to the increase of mutuality 
clubs and hire purchase schemes. ‘The sales in 1930 
are ealeulated at £219,136,000, upon which the profit 
was £26,557,280. This gives an increase of 1 per cent. 
in sales and of 1.62 per cent. in surplus. But as the 
latter includes £4,875,434 interest on share capital—an 
merease of 7.74 per cent.—it is evident that the profits 
have been even better than the estimated 1.62 per cent. 
This may have been in the mind of the acting secretary 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative 
Congress when he reminded the delegates that the Con- 
sumers’ Councils’ Bill (which will be in the charge of 
Mr A. V. Alexander, M.P., who was secretary of the 
Parliamentary Committee until he entered the Cabinet) 
will apply to co-operative societies as well as other 
trades. This was a significant warning in view of the 
steady rise in the dividends on purchases that have been 
a feature of the last few years. The growth of the share 
capital of the retail societies continues to be a distinctive 
feature of co-operative progress. Of the eight and a half 
millions of new share and loan capital received by the 
societies in 1930, only two and a half millions were used 
in land and buildings for trade, half a million in increased 
stocks, while five and a half millions had to be loaned to 
municipalities and other enterprises outside the trading 
operations of the distributive societies. Of the 
£114,045,000 share capital no less than £65,290,000 is 
re-invested. This has made it necessary for many of the 


| 
| 
| 


The Congress has been mainly concerned with inter, 
organisation. Last year, at the Congress at York, a om, 
mittee of inquiry was set up, which has adopted pro- 
posals for the institution of a national authority to voie. 
the views of all sections of the movement as a whole 
The delegates have remitted this for consideration a 
the various bodies and districts, so that a final decision 
may be reached at the Congress to be held at Glasgow in 
1932. The relations between co-operative societies anq 
the trade unions became strained during the genera) 
strike of 1926, since when negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding with the General Council of the Trade Unio, 
Congress—with, however, no decisive settlement. The 
T.U.C, General Council has just intimated that these 
negotiations may be regarded as closed; but the (Co. 
operative Congress has resolved that the Co-operative 
Union shall make a new effort to secure an understand. 
ing on equitable lines. 

The only hitch in co-oper: tive amity that threatened to 
stir the placid atmosphere of this year’s Congress arose 
in connection with a political matter—the attitude of 


the movement towards the Government’s Agricul. 
tural. Marketing Bill. Here the Agricultural Com. 
mittee of the co-operators and the Co-operative 


Party came into conflict with the result that both 


their reports were withdrawn and they are to meet 


retail societies to reduce their interest rates owing to | 


the inereasing difficulty of finding remunerative invest- 
ments. There are now 125,021 employees in the distri- 


port departments of these retai] societies. 


Their wage 
bill was over £24.000.000. 


conjointly to find an agreed policy. As consumers 
the co-operative societies are at variance with the 
views of the producers, and efforts to find a_ policy 
that will be acceptable to the farmers and equitable to 
all sections are to be made before the Agricultural 
Marketing Bill goes much further. In fact, the attitude 
of the industrial co-operators may threaten the passage 
of the Bill into an Act. How far the co-operators have 
developed politically was shown by Mr A. Barnes, M.P., 
the chairman of the Co-operative Party, who showed 
that, for the first time, the membership affiliated to the 
Party was a majority of the movement, comprising 423 
societies, with a membership of 3,281,971. Hence the 
confidence with which he submitted a report showing 
that in the discussions in Parliament on tariff problems 
the co-operative group always emphasised the objection 
to Protection and particularly to tampering with the free 
import of foodstuffs. He then proceeded to declare for 
the public and co-operative ownership and development 
of specified national key services and the establishment 
of National Boards for electricity, gas, oil und transport 
of every kind; the setting up of Home Trade Councils 
to secure the home market and a public inquiry into 
the economic utility of the sugar beet industry with 4 
view to its reorganisation on a new basis with the two co- 
operative wholesale societies responsible for the manufac- 
turing processes. This vast programme—reminiscent of 
the old-time Socialist formula of the ‘‘ means of produe- 
tion, distribution and exchange,’’ was accepted practi- 
cally without discussion and endorsed without a single 
figure or calculation being offered. The once familiar 
resolutions as to the Co-operative Commonwealth have 
been remodelled in terms of National Boards—without 
any indication of plans or costs. 

Throughout the Congress there has been a deep interest 
in disarmament and peace between the nations. It was 
emphasised by the President in his opening address with 
& message from Viscount Cecil, who thanked the 
Co-operative movement for its sustained support of the 
League of Nations Union. Echoes of the same idea were 
loud in the speeches of the delegates from European 
countries, and in the final session on Wednesday a resolv- 
tion on the limitation of armaments was carried enthv- 
siastically to the effect that ‘‘ Realising that the whole 
future of international co-operation largely depends upon 
the results of the first general conference for the reduc: 
tion and limitation of armaments, this Congress earnestly 
requests His Majesty’s Government to use all its influ- 
ence to secure such real and substantial reduction at that 
conference as would be represented by an all-round cut 
of one quarter in the total amounts provided for military 


expenditure in the budgets of all countries other than 
butive services and 58,600 in the productive and trans- | 


those that have accepted restrictions on their armaments 
through the Peace Treaties.’’ On that note the Congress 


, concluded. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S REAL PROBLEM. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Taere is an opinion in South Africa, long held implicitly 
snd now gaining an explicit credence, that all problems in 
that country are really one problem—in the sense that 
developments in the racial situation will sooner or later 
be found to exercise a governing influence over the 
ultimate solution of all other South African problems. 
Before the discovery of the mines sixty years ago, the 
population was predominantly pastoral in Its pursuits, 
somewhat primitive in its outlook and with a preference 
for a loosely constructed patriarchal system of govern- 
ment. This was particularly true of the Republics of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and partly true of many 
jistricts of the Cape Province. (The Europeans of Natal 
were then, as now, perhaps a little inclined to thank their 
Creator that they were not as other South Africans.) Into 
this loosely-knit, easy-going, financially poor collection of 
States, the mines—first diamond and then gold—drew 
a mixed collection of competent and pushful professional 
gnd business men, and a substantial industrial population. 
Within comparatively few years the position and prepon- 
derating outlook of the country experienced fundamental 
changes. To-day we know first that the gold mines are by 
no means exhausted and, secondly, that there are exten- 
sive supplies of other minerals. The harassing problems of 
agriculture are not insoluble, and manufacturing industries 
of importance are planned as a superstructure to the 
primary resources. South African patriots visualise a pros- 
perous nation of world-wide importance—the term 
“United States of South Africa ’’ has been heard. Of 
what human material is this nation to be made? 


A solution of sorts is materialising by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of economic nature, hampered by official policy and 
by public opinion. Both official and popular forces are 
fighting elementary economic and social forces. The latter 
are bound to prevail ultimately, but the procedure is in the 
last degree clumsy and inefficient. It is not unjust to say 
that the majority of Europeans regard themselves as the 
people of South Africa and keep their own immediate 
interests in view without thought for others or any appre- 
ciation of the prospects of the situation. Natalians who 
grumble about the Indian village trader do not always 
reflect on the one-time importance of Indian indentured 
labour to the sugar plantations of that province. House- 
wives, artisans and others complain eternally of the 
stupidity of native workers, without reflecting either on 
their own casually given orders or on the obstacles to the 
general development of native intelligence. The fact that 
the native, working hard for comparatively low wages, 
must in the process maintain his own economic balance by 
learning from his masters is widely deplored. The view 
that the national income could be increased more readily 
by encouraging and educating natives than by any other 
Means, is discounted. In any case, it is not generally 
appreciated that any increase in the national income, 
however caused and by whomsoever created, would be 
found at no distant date to benefit the whole country and 
everyone in it. The South African view, on the other hand, 
supports the wage-fund and work-fund theories—holding 
that any native employed on work which could be done by 
4 European is displacing a European from that particular 
job. It is black heresy to suggest that the majority of 
Europeans receive real incomes in excess of their share of 
the income of the country and in excess of their value by 
International standards, because the non-European re- 
ceives so much less. (Artisans on the Rand receive 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per hour and upwards, whilst the native labourers 
teceive about 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day, including the value of 
food and quarters.) 


The only possible means by which South Africa could 
secure its future as a European nation would be by very 
eavy immigration in the next few years. To that policy 
there are two objections—one which will probably pass 
and one of a more fundamental nature. At present the 
tradition and opinions of ordinary Dutch South Africans 
are strongly opposed to any substantial influx of immi- 
grants, because of the obvious fact that their own views 
and policy would be swamped by others less static. 
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One is reminded of President Kruger’s reply to a sug- 
gestion that the Uitlanders should receive the vote on less 
onerous terms; pointing to the Vierkleur flying above him, 
he told his interlocutor *‘ If I agree, that flag can be hauled 
down.’’ The other difficulty is that any country with 
a less civilised proletariat governed by an aristocracy of 
superior race, there is no satisfactory place for the lower 
order of European. The hewer of wood and drawer of 
water is the native. To him, his position is natural, and 
from that position he may in individual cases rise to 
others. The European who loses his place—or the Euro- 
pean child who has never had a place—can make no 
career, as he can in a purely European country, in fields 
easier to his talents and temperament. It is no uncommon 
thing for the ‘‘ poor white ’’ South African who has lost 
all pride of race, all typical skill, personal ambition—even 
the habits of bare cleanliness and decency—to cling 
fiercely to his refusal to do ‘* Kaffirs’ work.”’ 


The result is the ‘‘ poor white problem.’’  ‘‘ Poor 
whites ’’ constitute perbaps an eighth of the European 
population. A large proportion of this fraction has already 
sunk below the level of the better class of industrialised 
native—some of them below the levels of native tribal 
decency. The problem has gone beyond the difficulty 
of finding them work. They have lost the habit of work, 
and in most cases are too ill-fed to work. Protagonists of 
‘“‘ white South Africa ’’ are fond of comparing the results 
of easily measured labouring work done by natives in 
South Africa with the results of similar work done else- 
where by European unskilled labourers in their own 
countries. It is not unnaturally found that the superior 
races give better results. But in South Africa there can 
be no doubt that the native is economically superior, at 
the relative wage levels, to the class of European against 
whom he finds himself in competition. In many cases, 
moreover, the native is intrinsically superior apart from 
the wage difference. This has resulted in the obscuring, 
in most country districts, of the economic boundary which 
still separates white and black in organised trades in 
urban areas. In some places it is by no means unknown for 
Europeans of the lower classes to work for non-European 
employers. In the social aspect, as distinct from 
the economic, neither public opinion nor laws against 
miscegenation prevent the arising of coloured offspring 
from parents drawn from the worst of both races. 


This argument is not in any way concerned with the 
question whether the programme which contemplates 
South Africa as a country of Europeans served by natives 
is ethically sound. For the moment it is sought to show 
merely that it does not achieve its object. It does not 
provide, and it cannot provide, for the helpless type of 
European. It leaves the ‘‘ poor white ’’ problem un- 
touched in essentials and badly and temporarily patched 
in details. | Moreover, its confessed procedure prevents 
the white man from sinking merely by the very doubtful 
method of preventing the black from rising. This 
arrangement is adding a “‘ poor black ’’ problem to the 
existing ‘‘ poor white’’ problem. The tendency of 
European administration is to remove the historic checks 
on the numerical increase of the native races: tribal wars 
are prevented, famine and pestilence are mitigated; but 
the black man’s economic efficiency may develop only 
haltingly and in face of opposition. 

The present and future interests of the South African 
nation could best be served by a policy not conceived so 
entirely in the supposed interests of the European popu- 
lation. We must not overlook the dictum of Marcus 
Aurelius as to the identity of interest of the beehive and 
the bee. Special circumstances of race-superiority have 
placed the direction of affairs in the hands of two-ninths 
of the population. The other seven-ninths cannot, how- 
ever, be prevented from learning both good and evil from 
their masters. In so far as their opportunities of learning 
good, or experiencing economic development are 
restricted, so much the greater proportion of evil in what 
they learn. In the last resort, every sectional—even 
individual—component of the population stands or falls 
by its own economic merits. Even more important is the 
fact that. the whole stands or falls by the merits of the 
whole. The respective capacities of European and native 
are, in representative cases, sufficiently differentiated to 
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enable the majority of Europeans to live free from fear. 
Where this is not so, a false policy based on race-fear is 
not merely ethically indefensible, but tactically useless. 
It restricts the development of the country, it fills the 


native with legitimate grievances, and it is failing even in | 


its immediate object. South Africa’s future lies in a 
policy promising scope to every citizen regardless of 
colour. Thousands of the ‘* poor whites ’’ are of good, 
or not definitely bad, stock; severe competition and some 
disciplinary training to meet it—the latter quite within 
the scope of a workable policy—would rescue a large 


number of them. IIl-designed and artificial support which | 


they virtually vote to themselves (e.g., the ‘‘ white 
labour ’’ policy of the railways) is already leading to the 
precise end which it is sought to avoid. 





Notes of the Week. 


A Free-Trade Campaign.—While the Palace of West- 
minster remains closed until next Tuesday, the Whitsun- 
tide recess has not been marked by idleness in the rival 
political camps, and of the holiday events the most inter- 


esting is the launching at the Caxton Hall by Mr Lloyd | 


George of a nation-wide campaign in support of the main- 
tenance of the Free Trade system. For the initiation of 
this campaign we have primarily to thank Mr Baldwin, 
whose series of speeches in the provinces, designed to out- 
line Conservative policy, have become little more than a 
rather stale and wearisome reiteration of Protectionist 
fallacies. His latest address, delivered at Welbeck Abbey 
on Whit Monday, provides the Free Trade campaigners 
with an easy target, for Mr Baldwin harped upon the 
amazing theme that Britain’s pre-war industrial supre- 
macy was “ built up on Protection.’’ A more misleading 


quarter-truth it is impossible to imagine, and when a party | 


leader lends his authority to such travesties of fact it is 
time that the whole truth should be widely propagated. 


reference to the fact that unemployment is worse in some 


There is not the slightest doubt that this fact has caused a 
profound impression among industrialists, who, before that 
phenomenon appeared, were attracted by the idea that 
Protection might after all be a remedy appropriate to this 
country ; nor will they be impressed by Mr Baldwin’s very 


thin explanation that excessive unemployment set in here | 


before it began to afflict America. All who have followed 


history of Europe has reached a crucial point. The one 
thing needed to make a perpetuation of tariff war a cer- 
tainty would be for Britain to enter the lists of Protec- 


| M. Briand made a profound mistake when he allowed }j 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
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| a number of delegates. 
A significant passage in Mr Baldwin’s speech contained a | 
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friends to persuade him to be a candidate for the Prey, 
dency, but in this case we do not think that he will regret 
his acceptance of their advice, and it is certain that hjs 
decision will be heard with relief throughout Europe. : 





Indian Negotiations.—The news from India is mixeg 
On the one hand active preparations for the re-assembly 
of the Round Table Conference in London are being pushed 
on energetically by the Viceroy and progress is reported 
with important preparatory committee work, as well] gs 
with the promised Indianisation of the Army. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a definite and unfo,. 


| tunate setback to recent hopes of a Hindu-Moslem eon. 
cordat. 


It was hoped that the embitterment caused 
among the Moslems by Mr Gandhi’s address to the All. 
Moslem Conference at Delhi early in April had died down; 
but unfortunately the outlook has again been darkened by 
a further speech by Mr Gandhi, in which he asked for g 
‘* unanimous ’’ definition by Mussulmans of the minimum 


| safeguards which they thought necessary in conjunction 


with the grant of ‘‘ responsibility at the centre.’’ The 
effect of this phraseology, which imples that the All 
India Moslem Conference is not representative of Moslem 
opinion, has been to put back the Hindu-Moslem deadlock 
to very much the position in which it was left after the 
London Conference; for the Working Committee of the 
All-India Moslem Conference, meeting this week at 
Lahore, passed a resolution calling upon Moslem men. 
bers of the Round Table Conference ‘‘ to refuse to agree 
to the introduction of responsibility at the centre unless 
and until the minimum demands embodied in our resolu- 
tions last Easter have been conceded.’’ Meanwhile com- 
munications have been passing between the Viceroy and 
the Indian Round Table delegates on the question of the 
date for the London re-assembly. A date as early as July 
was suggested in messages from Simla at the beginning 
of the week, but it now appears that a postponement of a 
month or two will be necessary to suit the convenience of 
The riddle of Mr Gandhi's inten- 
tions to be present or to abstain from participation has not 


_ yet been solved. 
° ° ° ° ° . | 
great Protectionist countries than in Free Trade Britain. | 


The Burma Rising.—As in China, so in parts of Burma, 
fighting is a seasonal occupation, and it was hoped last 
week that the arrival of the monsoon would temporarily 
check the rebellion which has been breaking out from 
time to time in different parts of the country. It is now, 


| however, becoming evident that the rebel forces have so 
the recent proceedings at Geneva will realise that the tariff | 


far no intention of abating their activities, and the official 
communiqué of May 22nd stated that a complete brigade 


_of the Indian Army was being held in readiness for 


tionist combat, and it is regrettable that it is left to the | 


numerically weakest of the three political parties to drive 
home that truth throughout the length and breadth of the 


country. But we trust it will succeed in awakening British | 


common sense to realise that to add one more to the tariff 


walls of Europe is scarcely the most hopeful way of easing 
the flow of international trade. 


M. Briand Sees it Through.—One cheerful item in a 
gloomy week’s news is the announcement that M. Briand 
is to remain in charge of French foreign policy. The posi- 
tion of European politics is by no means so stable that it 
could afford to lose the unrivalled experience and adroit 
statesmanship of the man who, with the late lamented 
Dr. Stresemann, must be accorded a large share of the 
credit for the constructive work for peace which has been 
carried on in Europe during the last ten years. The news 
is doubly welcome, for the instalment of M. Doumer as 
President of the Republic appeared to herald a distinct 
movement to the Right in French policy, and for that 
reason, as well as in view of the impasse over the Austro- 
German customs union proposal, it was a most untimely 
moment for the removal of the master hand from the 
wheel of foreign policy. It appears that M. Briand’s 
decision to stay has been arrived at somewhat reluctantly 
on the urgent advice of his friends. A fortnight ago 





| posals for currency 


despatch to Burma. It is now reported that this brigade 
has been despatched. The need for this step arises not 
from any access of strength to the rebels but from the 
extremely scattered nature of their risings, which require 
the stationing of troops over a very large area. So far there 
has been little evidence of any organised nationalism be- 
hind the rebellion, though the frequent displays of antl- 
Indian feeling show that the primary motive of economic 
distress is reinforced to some extent by nationalist senti- 
ment. The principal cause of the unrest, however, 18 
probably the impoverishment which has resulted from the 
slump in the price of rice. It remains to be seen what 
degree of relief will be afforded by the decision of the 
Government, announced this week, to reduce from 10 to 
61 per cent. the rate of interest on loans to cultivators 
and to obtain from the provincial loan funds a further 
20 lakhs to supplement the 11 lakhs of such loans which 
have already been issued. 


New Australian Proposals.—The discussions at the 
Australian Premiers’ Conference held this week were of 
a sounder and more constructive character than the pro- 
inflation contained in measures 
recently presented to the Canberra Parliament and 
rejected by the Senate. In brief, the Conference is at last 
getting to grips with the problem of economy, and is also 
realising that the Australian economic situation must be 
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nade to fit the present level of commodity prices, instead 
f trying to scale up prices to the level of two years ago. 
\ecording to cabled reports, the Conference has adopted | 
glans for a general cut of 20 per cent. in expenditure, 


and has also discussed proposals for increasing certain | 


-axes, all designed to reduce the total Government deficits 
10 manageable limits by the end of the coming financial 
year. The most striking of these proposals is that of the 
‘ssue of new Government stock, bearing interest at 4 per 
vent., to be offered in exchange for all outstanding 
securities, subject to certain reservations as regards tax- 
free securities and interminable stock. While this con- 


version offer is nominally to be a free one, in that holders | 


of existing Government stocks can accept or reject it, 
an element of compulsion is introduced by the proposal 


to impose a surtax of 25 per cent. upon the income derived | 


from all unconverted Commonwealth and State securities. 
The rate of conversion is to be determined “‘ by actuarial 
valuation on the basis of money being worth 4 per cent., 

and it is calculated that the whole of this proposal 

equivalent to a cut of 224 per cent. on the average rate of 
interest now paid on Government stocks, or, in more 
definite terms, to a saving of £6,500,000 a year in the cost 
of the interest on Government loans. Certain exemptions, 
of course, are necessary, 
the case of foreign traders’ balances, normally employ ed 
by them in their business, but at the moment lodged in 
Australian short-term stocks. The scheme before the 
Conference also envisages the progressive reduction of 
private interest rates, to be assisted by special taxation 
upon preference dividends designed to secure equality of 
sacrifice between different classes of investors. The 
banks, too, are lending their support to the scheme, for 
the Commonwealth and State Savings Banks have 
already announced a 1 per cent. reduction in their interest 
rates, conditional 
scheme, and the banks generally have let it be known 


that they will be prepared to extend credits for the relief | 


of uremployment when once the scheme has gone through. 
The ultimate objective before the Conference was the 
restoration of confidence in Australia’s finances, to the 
point that will permit of the funding upon reasonable 
terms of Australia’s short-term external indebtedness. 
For the moment it is sufficient to say upon this point that 
Australia’s present methods possess a far greater chance 
of success than those essayed earlier in the year. Resort 


prominent among them being | 


upon the complementation of the 





to almost compulsory conversion is naturally unpalatable | 


to Australia’s creditors. 
fairly carried out, a more 
than inflation. 


But it is a more honest and, if | 
equitable method of composition | 


The Wheat Conference.—The Canada House Con- | 


ference concluded its labours on Saturday, having been 
unable to agree upon any of the more important suggested 
courses for improving the wheat market. The grain 
trade had throughout been sceptical, but those people 
who based hopes upon this Conference—and there were 
many suech—were apparently disappointed; 
wheat at Chicago sold at 62c. on the day before the con- 


September | 


ference commenced, and at 58c. on the day after it con- | 


cluded. At the Rome Conference in March it was re- 
ported that no scheme for export quotas or similar inter- 
national surplus control could be there devised because 


importing countries were represented; in London, 
apparently, there were too many e) xporting countries, 


With too many conflicting aims and views, for any such 
agreement; even within certain of the individual delega- 
tions, there was no unanimity as to the desirability or 
practicability of various suggested procedures. It is un- 
officially understood that the important United States 
delegation announced that it had no power to subscribe 
to anv such scheme without special legislation; and it is 


| to-day 


| established 


House of information to serve the wheat exporting 
countries thereby assisting the orderly distribution 
of wheat in world markets.’’ This has been widely 
regarded as face-saving, and it is indeed difficult to indi- 
cate any field wherein such a clearing house might use- 
fully work. The compilation of official data by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and of un- 
official data by the regular grain trade resources of in- 
formation, is demonstrably comprehensive and thorough; 
the Canadian Royal Grain Commission found as a fact, 

‘The Liverpool Wheat Futures Market has the 
fullest possible information respecting world crop condi- 
tions, world needs and world supplies.’’ On this matter 
also, as in many other matters, the experience of the 
United States Federal Farm Board is not cheering; it is 
mandatory on the Farm Board ‘‘ to keep advised from any 
available sources and make reports as to crop prices, ex- 
periences, prospects, supply, and demand, at home and 
abroad.’’ The Board has frequently stressed the great 
efforts it has made to comply with this instruction, 
having gone so far as to appoint Agricultural Attachés in 
foreign countries specifically for this purpose; but, imme- 


| dis itely before sailing to Europe as chief American dele- 


gate at this Conference, Mr S. R. MecKelvie, who is 
Grain Member of the Federal Farm Board, observed, ‘‘ I 
might add that with all of the figures before me, I would 
have lost my shirt if I had speculated in the grain market 
any time during the past year.’’ The Canadian Pool’s 
experience in this matter is, if anything, even worse. 
Indeed, the gospel of ‘‘ Salvation by Statistics ’’ is not 
anywhere in North America preached to- day with quite 
the fervour of two years ago. 





The Credit-Anstalt.—Recent developments unfortun- 
ately suggest that the task of overcoming the difficulties 
under which this institution are labouring are proving 
more formidable than at one time seemed likely. On 
May 27th an announcement was authorised to the effect 
that, in agreement with the Governor of the Bank 
of England and at the suggestion of the Credit-Anstalt 
itself, an informal and temporary committee had been 
in London. The Committee consists of 
Mr Lionel de Rothschild, who will act as chairman, and 
of Mr Charles E. Whigham, Sir Robert Kindersley, and 
H. E. Peter Bark. It will concern itself particularly 
with the policy to be adopted in the near future, and 
inquiries from interested persons are invited, to be 
addressed to Mr H. E. Davies, New Court, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C.4. Previous reports show that the work of 
providing the Credit-Anstalt with fresh capital on the lines 
described in the Economist of May 16th was making good 
progress, and the fact that the direct assistance of the 
Bank for International Settlements was found not to be 
necessary also put a more hopeful aspect on the situation. 
On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the 
Credit-Anstalt now concentrates in itself the bulk of 
Austrian banking business and that the Austrian system 
is one in which a large proportion of a bank’s assets are 
locked up in the industrial undertakings of the country. 
In bad times these become completely frozen and liable 
to heavy loss. The dominant rdéle which the bank plays 
in Austria’s economic life makes it peculiarly 
important in this time of acute difficulty for that country 
that the task of turning this difficult corner should be 
successfully accomplished. Although many important 
foreign creditors are deliberately refraining from adding 
to the difficulties by withdrawing their balances, calls upon 
the bank have been contiuously made during this week. 


On Thursday a Government measure was introduced 
siving some form of State guarantee to the bank, 
but at the moment of going to press it was not 


suggested that before passing such legislation Congress | 


might reasonably require that the ‘* farm relief ’’ which 
it has already legislated should commence to justify 
itself. It is incidentally doubtful whether any 
legislation would be constitutional in the United States. 
In the absence of any agreement on export quotas, the 
main decision of the Conference was to set up a com- 
mittee, consisting of one represent: itive from each par- 
ticipating State, which shall in turn set up a ‘‘ Clearing 


such | 


i 


clear to which of the bank’s liabilities this applies. 
At the moment the vital need is to give those concerned 
in the work adequate breathing space, and no doubt this 
is the main reason for the appointment of the Committee. 
The Credit-Anstalt has extensive commitments and con- 
nections in all important foreign financial centres, and a 
chief task of the Committee is obviously to act as a 
medium for supplying interested parties with such infor- 
mation as they are entitled to and for giving them all 
reasonable reassurance from time to time that by exercis- 
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ing patience they will be safeguarding and not jeopardis- 
ing their legitimate interests. The appointment of so 
strong a Committee after consultation with the highest 
quarters should go a long way towards establishing such 
an atmosphere. 


Money and the Depression.—In a lecture entitled 
‘The Monetary Character of the Present Crisis,’’ de- 
livered before the Institute of Bankers on Wednesday last, 
Professor Gustav Cassel returned to the charge that 
central banking policy was largely responsible for the 
existing crisis. The chief blame was laid by him upon 
the United States Federal Reserve system, both for their 
policy of restricting credit in 1928-29 with the avowed 
object of checking speculation upon Wall Street and for 
their delay in making credit more plentiful immediately 
after the Wall Street collapse. Their former policy of re- 
striction inevitably affected both production and com- 
modity prices, while on the latter point Professor Cassel 
declared that had the system concentrated in the first six 
months of the crisis the whole amount of the action it took 
up to January, 1931, it would have arrested the fall in 
commodity prices. Professor Cassel also quoted statistics 
of gold production and absorption of a kind already made 
familiar by Sir Henry Strakosch, and after alluding to the 
reports of the League of Nations’ Gold Delegation, came 
to his constructive proposals. One was that central banks 
should be freed from all legal provisions regulating the 
size of their gold reserves on the ground that Governments 
and parliaments were not competent to determine such 
matters. Another was that the central banks should 
*“come together and make an end of the depression 
simply by declaring that they intend, from this moment 
on, to supply the world so abundantly with means of pay- 
ment that no further fall in prices will be possible.’’ 
This raises, of course, a very wide question. As Professor 
Cassel realises, the depression is in part the legacy of the 
war and its aftermath, and in his lecture he gave a very 
vivid summary of the ‘‘ appalling ’’ mistakes and “‘ viola- 
tions of fundamental economic principles ’’ committed by 
the present generation. Again, to recall a recent address 
by Sir Henry Strakosch, it is no use pouring oil copiously 
upon the bearings when once they have seized up, and this 
is one reason why trade fails to revive, even though there 


is already to-day a superabundance of money and credit. | 


For this reason it is difficult to accept Professor Cassel’s 
view that for the central banks to pump fresh credit into 


the bearings of the world’s economic system would by | 


itself be sufficient, though doubtless the knowledge that 
a trade recovery would not be held up by an insufficiency 
of credit would go some way to promote confidence in the 
future, the truth is that there are many causes of the 
depression, all leading back to a lack of confidence and 
equilibrium. Professor Cassel has put his finger upon one 


important cause, but the others must not be forgotten 
or neglected. 


The Steel Masters’ Point of View.—As was to be 
expected, the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers has lost no time in commenting upon the 
important statement by the iron and steel trade unions 
which we discussed last week. The employers are 


gratified to find that on a great many points the trade | 


unions see eye to eye with them. Indeed, they dot the 


i’s and cross the t’s of the statement of the difficulties in | 


which the trade has been placed during and since the 
war, emphasising in particular the fact of their heavy 
capital charges in contrast with their competitors, who 
either liquidated their capital debt by inflation or received 
compensation which enabled them to rebuild their indus- 
tries on the most modern basis. Naturally, however, the 
employers join issue with the principal conclusion of the 


memorandum, repudiating the suggestion that ‘‘ State | 


control in any form could possibly assist the industry in 
the solution of its present difficulties,’’ and claiming that 
nationalisation in any shape or form would lead to com- 
plete collapse or render it only possible to continue by 
subsidies from the taxpayer. To the complaint that the 
industry is far behind its competitors in organisation, the 


observation that under private enterprise it contemp]| 











mein 
Federation declares that ‘* regional organisation based on | 
amalgamation of similar interests which was initiated by | 
the industry itself has already made substantial progress 
in every district,’’ and it goes on to make the interestin, 


Sting 


: ere a , ates 
that the units of organisation will ultimately attain 


regional dimensions, with a co-ordinating body to formy. 
late and direct national policy in, for example, such 
matters as development, marketing and international 
negotiations.’’ Here is rather an unusual and promising 
forecast by an industry of the course of its future eyoly. 
tion. For the benefit of those who think that the 
industry has been very slow in moving towards its goal, 
the Federation adds the familiar argument that the jp. 
dustry can only be expected to reorganise and re-equip 
itself under the protection of a tariff. The Federation are 
prepared to agree, in the event of being granted protec. 
tion, that consumers’ interests should be safeguarded by 
a board, judicial in character, to which consumers could 
appeal in the event of a tariff affecting their interests 
adversely, and they hope to secure with its help ‘‘ a basis 
for international co-operation by the industry itself jp 
securing the stabilisation of world prices and marketing 
conditions by international agreement.’’ In other words, 
the Federation now attribute to the lack of protection 
their failure to come to any agreement with European 
interests on the many occasions when the matter has 
been discussed during the last ten years. The final words 
of the statement reveal very clearly the state of mind of 
many business people, for the Federation conclude by 
demanding a tariff ‘‘ as a means of negotiation for obtain- 
ing entry to markets now barred by tariffs as the only 
effective means of securing a greater measure of freedom 
in world trade which all sections of the community 
desire.’’ Clearly the international side of their business is 
a matter which cannot possibly be ignored by an industry 
which can only hope to regain full production on the 
basis of a large export trade, and many of those in this 
position have got tired of waiting in vain for other 
countries to lower their barriers. In such cases, though 
those responsible for policy must be nervous of the effect 
of protection in raising costs at home, the use of a 
tariff as a bargaining weapon makes a strong appeal. 
But whether the best way to clear away other tariffs is tc 
put up one ourselves is another story. 





The Cotton Industry Since the War.—Our Manchester 
correspondent writes : The Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau 
has this week issued a comprehensive review of the world 
cotton industry since the war. The director, Mr H. G. 
Hughes, says that a review of this kind must be, to a large 
extent, a record of unsolved perplexities, irrelevant dis- 
turbances and frequent misfortunes. ‘‘ Lancashire has 
lost most because she had most to lose. In no country has 
the cotton industry been exempt, particularly during the 
last two or three years, from the evils of over-expansion 
and excessive competition. On the other hand, it may be 
useful to set Lancashire’s experience in perspective agains! 
those of other producers, not with the object of deriving @ 
thin consolation from other people’s troubles, but solely 
order to see what guiding influences can be traced in the 
events of the last few years.’’ The first section of the 
review is a survey of the general tendencies in the relations 
of supply and demand since the war. This is followed by 
an account of recent developments in the chief cotton 
manufacturing countries. Lastly, there is an analysis 0 
the position in the principal markets for yarn and cloth. 
Mr Hughes contends that five main facts stand out :—(} 
Since the war the cotton industries of the world generall\ 


| have not grown so rapidly as other manufacturing indus- 


tries, though their growth has kept pace with the increase 


of population ; (2) world exports of cotton goods have no 
increased at the same rate as the increase in the total pro- 
duction; (3) other exporting countries have been able t 
_inerease their foreign trade at Lancashire’s expense; (4 
changes in the kind of goods consumed have been largel’ 
to the advantage of our competitors, whose industries wer 
less dependent than Lancashire upon the great pre-wi! 
staples ; (5) the world’s cotton industry has for the last tw! 


| or three vears been in a position of instability, in whic! 
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profits have declined and full-time working has become 
nereasingly difficult. In bringing the review to an end 
\r Hughes strikes an optimistic note by saying :—"* It is 
got unreasonable to suppose that, under the right condi- 
ons, Lancashire can look for a substantially larger volume 


trade than was enjoyed in the past.’’ 


British Production.—The physical volume of produc- 
jon in the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 1931, as 
astimated by the Board of Trade, was 3.6 per cent. lower 
than in the first quarter of 1980, and 14.1 per cent. below 
‘hat of the corresponding quarter a year ago. The follow- 
ing table shows the figures for the respective groups in 
each of the last two years, in the March and December 





quarters of 1930, and in the first quarter of 1931 :— 
INDEX OF PropuctTIon (1924 = 100). 


Mar. Dec. Mar. 














Group. Year Year Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1929. 1930. 1930. 1930. 1931. 

1. Mines and quarries 96-8 91-3 102-0 91-4 85-3 
9. Iron and steel and 
manufactures 

SOUNEE cc scceccacee 114-0 88-8 113-8 65:8 67-7 

3. Non-ferrous metals 120-5 119-1 105-7 118-3 95-5 
4, Engineering and 

shipbuilding ...... 121:0 116-6 125-5 105-9 104-3 

ID: sesateensessens 98-5 79:5 92:4 75-7 72-6 
6. Chemical and allied 

SR icispuvesnsece 115-8 102-2 106°3 94-6 101-4 

7. Paper and printing + + t + t 

8. Leather and boots 

and shoes ......... 98-5 101-4 108-5 95:0 101-3 
9, Food, drink and 

tobacco ...........- 106-0 104-9 96-9 109-4 101-2 

10. Gas and electricity 135-8 139-7% z t z 

Total of manufactur- 
ing industries 

PB  casenssnsces 115-5 106-3 113-2 100-9 98-0 
Total of all groups 

SIE kicciccatancs 111-8 103-35 111-0 99-0 95-4 


* Including also various industries not specified above. 

+ Adequate information in respect of the paper and printing 
trades has not up to the present been available. The particulars 
received have been included in the general index. 

{ Provisional figures of the quantity of gas made have been 
used for the calculation of the group index for 1930, but no infor- 
mation is available as to the quantities made in each quarter. The 
available data for electricity have been included in the general index. 
It will be seen that the progressive decline in production 
which began early in 1930 has not yet been arrested. A 
comparison of the past quarter with the October-December 
period of 1930 shows a decrease in each group, with the 
exception of iron and steel, chemicals, and leather, boots 
and shoes. The recession in activity has been most pro- 
nounced in the mining, non-ferrous metals and food 
groups, which declined by 6.7 per cent., 19.3 per cent. 
and 7.5 per cent. respectively. Despite the severity of 
the depression in shipbuilding, the index for the engineer- 
ing group shows only a small decline, which is ascribed 
to the relative stability in general and electrical engineer- 
ing. A further sharp decline has taken place in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel in April, and, in the absence of 
any signs of a definite upward movement in the other 
industries, it appears unlikely that the index for the 
current quarter will show much improvement. 


Our Trade with Egypt.—The criticism of British trading 
methods, recently expressed by the Prince of Wales, 
finds striking confirmation in the report* of the Trade 
Mission to Egypt which, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Arthur Balfour, was appointed to inquire into the 
present position of trade between that country and Great 
Britain and to recommend action which would lead to 
the increase and development of such trade. According 
to figures contained in the Mission’s report, although 
Britain’s share of Egypt’s trade is still more than double 
that enjoyed by any other country, our share in Egyptian 
'mports has fallen from 30.5 per cent. of the total value 
in 1913 to 20.3 per cent. in 1930, while we now take 
34.4 per cent. of her exports as compared with a pre-war 
figure of 43.1 per cent. Cotton piece-goods, cotton yarn, 


Re ke 
_"“Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to Egypt, 
“ebruary-March, 1931.’’ (London) H.M. Stationery Office. 
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agricultural machinery, boots and shoes, motor cars and 
bicycles are among the articles in which the United 
Kingdom’s share of Egypt’s import trade has declined 
since 1913, while imports of coal from Great Britain 
show a fall in value of £E.439,000, although our share 
of the import trade in this commodity has increased since 
| pre-war days. 
if coal and cotton piece-goods are excluded, ** the sum 
total of the remaining trade of the United Kingdom with 
Egypt is healthy, both absolutely and in relation to other 
nations.”’ 


The Mission is of opinion, however, that 


The reduction in the coal import figures is 
accounted for chiefly by the use of oil as fuel for ships, 
but the position with regard to cotton piece-goods is 
more serious. The report states that our prices are too 
high in comparison with those of other countries, and 
that we have lost ground to the textile industries of Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Japan. This criticism applies to 
many other industries, and Sir Arthur and his colleagues 
are of opinion that a complete overhaul of our costs of 
production is more than overdue. They estimate that 
in 1924 the annual income per head of the “‘ fellah ’’ was 
about £E.15.5, of which probably not more than £E.6 
represented actual cash, the rest being received in kind. 
For instance, most of the maize produced is eaten 
by the growers, while some is bartered for goods 
and services. By 1930 the annual income had 
probably fallen to £E.11.6 per head, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the ‘* fellah’’ buys the 
cheapest goods, and not necessarily the best. In this 
respect British goods are often too substantial and not 
attractive in pattern to the Egyptian native. The latter 
likes bright colours and somewhat “* flashy ”’ designs, 
and the Mission urges the wisdom of studying the tastes 
and wants of our customers and adapting our goods 
accordingly. It is recommended that goods should be 
advertised by pictures, samples and by word of mouth, 
and that catalogues, price lists, ete., should be printed 
in English, French and Arabic, and, finally, that the 
exhibition of films showing British progress and enter- 
prise might greatly assist in bringing our goods to the 
notice of the ‘‘ fellah ’’ who visits the cinema, although 
in many cases he does not read. In brief, the authors 
of the report urge our manufacturers to make a closer 
study of the market through personal investigation, to 
adapt their goods to its needs, and, above all, to aim at 
a reduction in production costs through the co-operation 
of the State, financiers, emplovers, trade unions, and 
the workers.”’ 


Wealth and Income of the U.S.A.—In its March 
Bulletin the National Industrial Conference Board pub- 
lished its estimate of the national wealth and income of 
the United States for 1929. The estimate of the national 
wealth is based on, and designed to fill the gap between, 
the decennial valuations of the physical assets of the 
country made by the Bureau of the Census. The last 
official census was taken in 1922, and in its subsequent 
estimates the Board has assumed a rate of progress similar 
to that between 1912 and 1922. In working out the 
average annual increment to the national wealth between 
the two census years, the Board has eliminated variations 
in the price level by the application of the Department of 
Labour’s wholesale price index. The results thus obtained 
are set out in the following table :— 

ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL WEALTH, 1912-29. 
(Thousand million dollars.) 


Estimates of National Industrial Conference 











Census Board, Inc. 
Estimates. 
Year. Aggregate Wealth of States. | Total Wealth (a). 
In Actual Dollars.| In Actual Dollars.| In 1913 Dollars.| In Actual Dollars. 
j | 
1912... 183-6 183-0 184-8 186-3 
1913..... aes | 189-1 189-1 192-5 
1920... es 483-8 218-7 488-7 
1922... 320-8 314-7 227-2 320-8 
1924... ea 331-2 235-6 337°9 
1926... 5 349-7 244-1 356-5 
1927..... | 339-4 248-3 346-4 
| ae ie 353-5 252-6 360-1 
een | es 355-0 256-8 361-8 





————— 
(a) Including value of ships belonging to United States Navy, value of privately 

en and value of gold and silver coin and bullion, not distributed 
y States. 
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The estimates of the national income are a continuation 
of those made by Dr. Willford I. King for 1909-18, and are 
based on the gross value of the national product. In this 
case variations in the purchasing power of the dollar have 
been eliminated by applying the index of the price of 
consumption goods, compiled by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. This index was considered a more 


Bureau of Labour statistics, which takes into account only 
the expenditure of wage-earners. The proportion of all 
taxes (Government, State and local) to the total income, 


which has been worked out by the Board, has been added 
to the next table :— 


ESTIMATED NATIONAL INCOME, 1912-29 (a). 








Total Income. Income per head 
5 ° Proportion 
Thousand Million Dollars. liars. of Taxes to 
Year, een a Income. 
Actual 1913 Actual 1913 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Per cent. 
33-0 33-6 347 354 ss 
34-4 34°4 356 356 6-4 
74°3 37°5 697 352 10-9 
60-0 37°9 546 345 10-3 
70-0 43-7 619 386 10-2 
79-3 47-7 681 410 10-9 
78-1 48-2 661 408 11-6 
81-0 50-6 676 422 11:5 
84-0 52:5 692- 432 11-6 


(a) Includes business savings. 


Eliminating changes in purchasing power, the national 
wealth shows an increase of 39 per cent. as compared with 
1912; while the total income and the income per head 


advanced by 56 per cent. and 22 per cent. respectively. An | 


interesting feature is the relatively low proportion of all 
taxation to the total income. 


Economic Conditions in Mexico.—The Department of 
Overseas Trade have issued a report under this title, com- 
piled by the Acting Consul-General at Mexico City and 
dated January last. The general tenor of the report is 
that while three years ago Mexico successfully established 





stable political conditions, the substantial gain to her com- | 


merce that should have accrued from this settlement of 
her internal affairs was largely neutralised by the 1930-31 
trade depression. Mexico was hit particularly hard by the 
fall in silver and other metals and in petrol, and also by 
the fact that only poor crops were obtained both in 1929 
and 1930. Thus at the moment her purchasing power, in 
common with that of other primary producers, is limited, 
and this reacts both upon her power to deal with her 
external debt, a revision of which is now under discussion, 
and upon her capacity to buy foreign goods. On this last 
point, the report is not too encouraging when it comes to 
speak of opportunities in Mexico for the development of 
British trade. It suggests in somewhat qualified terms 
that there is scope for British machinery and steel, but 
states that British tools are not sufficiently well known 
to command a ready sale, and holds out few hopes to the 
British motor industry or to British electrical engineers. 
Imports of textiles have now to face the effects of a recent 
40 per cent. increase in the tariff, but inasmuch as there 
are still various products that are not made in Mexico 
and which, therefore, have to be imported, the Consul- 


General still feels that there is room for energetic sales- | 
In general, there are countless British 


men in Mexico. 
articles still practically unknown in Mexico, and the United 
States enjoys a natural advantage in being a near neigh- 
bour to the Republic. On that point, however, the report 
pertinently calls attention to the high railway rates on 
goods coming from the United States, and say that the 
establishment of a rapid and frequent British steamship 
service to Vera Cruz would be of great benefit. 
tion of the report concludes by mentioning such familiar 
points as the appointment of suitable agents, the need of 
visits by principals, the necessity of maintaining adequate 
stocks, and terms of credit and payment. All these are 
important, but the general impression left by the report 
is that so long as Mexican purchasing power is restricted 
as it is at present it will not be easy for British traders to 
establish themselves in this market. 


| 


| in exceptional cases, one year. 
This sec- | 





| about one shilling daily. 
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German Insurance Results.—The largest German ingyr 
ance group, the Allianz-Konzern, shows very favourapl. 
results for 1930, writes our Berlin correspondent, The 
premium income of Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein Ve. 
sicherungs A.G. has risen from Rm. 188 to Rm. 1% 
millions, and the expenses have been reduced by a gyb. 


| stantial diminution in fire losses. Net profit was Rm. 57 
appropriate measure than the cost-of-living index of the | 


millions against 4.3 millions in the preceding year, ang , 
12 per cent. dividend is again being paid on the ordingp, 
shares. The sum of 1.2 million, against 0.6 million lag 
year, is being used to pay up the amount uncalled on the 
ordinary shares. The premium income of the concern ag , 
whole has risen to Km. 356 millions, and now constitutes 
13 per cent. of the aggregate premium income of ql] 
German companies in the property insurance business. 
The big daughter company, the Allianz und Stuttgarte, 
Lebensversicberungsbank A.G., achieved a life insurance 
business of Rm. 3,183 millions in 1930 against Rm. 2.895 
millions in the preceding year, which brings its ghar 
of German life insurance business to 17 per cent. It js 
now the largest life insurance company on the Continent, 
and has Rm. 500 millions invested in mortgages, secur. 
ties, land, ete. The large profits of this company are 
mainly derived from the yield of its capital ; its mortgages 


_ and securities yielded 8.5 per cent. in 1930. The company 
| is once more distributing a 16 per cent. dividend, and its 
| very satisfactory growth shows how baseless are the 


rumours of unsoundness in the German insurance busi- 
ness. The failures of recent years, notably that of the 
Frankfurter Versicherungsgesellschaft and also those o 
smaller transport, credit and motor insurance companies, 
were due to mistakes of management in these under. 
takings, but cannot be used as a ground for inferences as 


_ to the state of other German insurance companies. 


German Bank Amalgamation.—Two of the largest 
German private banks, writes our Berlin correspondent, 
will shortly enter into an agreement which practically 
amounts to an amalgamation of their interests. They 
are the firm of 8. Bleichréder, which was founded 128 
years ago, and before the war played at times a leading 
part in the international money markets, and the much 
younger but recently very active firm of Arnhold Brothers. 
To the very substantial property which the latter firm has 
acquired through successful transactions during the last 
decade are now to be joined the tradition and the high 
prestige of Bleichréder, which has been represented on 
the advisory councils of most of the big German concerns 
for decades, but has hitherto held aloof for personal 
reasons from the substantial business opportunities which 
this position, together with the firm’s foreign connections, 
would have made possible. The amalgamation will greatly 
strengthen private banking in Germany, giving rise, 4 
it will, to a large and active private bank of the same 
rank as Mendelssohn and Warburg, hitherto the largest 
firms in existence. 





Unemployment Relief in Czechoslovakia.—A_ corre 
spondent writes:—There are at present about 300,000 
unemployed persons in Czechoslovakia. This figure was 
only surpassed in the winter 1922-23, when there were 
320,000 unemployed. The first step in the direction of 
unemployment provision was taken on December 10, 1918, 
by a law which granted to the unemployed and the re- 
turned soldiers direct State maintenance. The law of 
August 12, 1921, brought in a new regulation of the State 


| provision for the unemployed, in which direct maintenance 
| was continued. The main provisions of this law were the 


following: Persons, other than seasonal workers, covered 
by health insurance had the right to be supported during 4 
period of unemployment not exceeding six months, oF, 
This period was increased 
The benefit amounted to 
The Act required, in addition, 
the provision of public work in times of slackness. As 


in 1922 to eighteen months. 


early as 1921 the National Assembly of Czechoslovakia 
decided to introduce the Gent system, by which the State 
contributes only to trade-union unemployment benefit. 
An Act to this effect came into operation on April 1, 1925, 
and is still in force, though a proposal is now being dis- 
cussed for replacing the Gent system by compulsory 
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ynemployment insurance. The State contribution was 
jimited to 1s. 6d. a day. A considerable improvement was | 
brought about by the law of June 5, 1930. Under this law 
the unemployed could claim State support for a period of 
96 weeks, Or Six months in one year. hk urther, the State 
contribution was, in consideration of the circumstances, 
increased to four times the contribution paid by the 
organisation to which the unemployed belonged. The Act 
provided against the possibility of the number of the 
ynemployed reaching an extraordinarily high figure. lf 
the Minister declared unemployment in the whole State 
or in certain parts or in certain branches of industry to be 
extraordinary, members of a trade union were to have 
the right to claim unemployment benefit during a period 
of 18 weeks, even if a former claim had been rejected or 
exhausted. The contribution paid by the State amounts 
to 24d., that of the trade union to 4d. These provisions 
regarding extraordinary unemployment proved to be of 
practical value, and, since January 1, 1931, unemploy- 
ment in the following branches of industry has been de- 
clared extraordinary: textiles, glass, metal, leather, 
mining, wood and printing. The same Act provides also 
for the productive employment of persons out of work. 
The Minister is entitled to use a part of the unemploy- 
ment fund for the carrying out of work undertaken in | 
times of distress by the State, a borough or a municipality 
for the public welfare. The State is planning vast under- 
takings of its own and contributions to other public works 
on the strength of its powers under this Act. 


Education in 1930.—The Report ot the Board of Educa- 
tion for 1930 contains ample evidence of the fact that 
reorganisation, on the lines laid down in the Hadow 
Report, has been progressing steadily. The number of 
existing departments in public elementary schools affected 
by reorganisation schemes in the twelve months ended 
March, 1930, amounted to 1,202, as compared with 1,103 
in 1929, and 742 in the previous year, while the majority of 
the new schools opened during the year were also organised 
according to the Hadow principles. The movement has 
also extended to voluntary schools, and has been greatly 
facilitated by friendly co-operation between the managers 
of these schools and the local educational authorities. The 
number of elementary schools in existence totalled 20,803 
on March 31, 1930, as compared with 20,747 on the corre- 
sponding date in the previous year, while the number of 
children on the registers of public elementary schools 
maintained by local authorities amounted to 5,527,118, as 
compared with 5,512,283 on March 31, 1929. Consider- 
able progress was made during the vear in reducing the 
average size of classes, and the number with over 50 
pupils dropped during the year from 10,883 to 10,017. 
Building activities during the year accounted for capital 
expenditure to the extent of £5,509,505, as compared 
with £4,298,909 in 1929, while the Board reports good 
progress in providing playing-field accommodation for 
both new and existing schools. Secondary schools eligible 
for grants from the Board numbered 1,354 at the end of 
March, 1930, and the pupils in these schools totalled 
394,105 (207,462 boys and 186,643 girls) as compared 
with 386,993 on March 31, 1929. On October Ist last the 
number of pupils in grant-aided secondary schools over 
16 years of age showed an increase of 4,500 over the figure 
for the corresponding date in 1929, and the Board have 
reason to attribute this increase in some degree to the 
difficulties experienced in obtaining employment under 
present conditions. Of the 66,741 pupils who left 
grant-aided secondary schools in 1929-30, 2,477 bovs and 
1,352 girls, 63.4 per cent. of whom were ex-public ele- 
mentary school pupils, are known to have proceeded direct 
to universities. 





Royal Insurance Company, Limited.—Owing to a con- | 


siderable reduction in single premium business the pre- 
mium income in the life department fell from £1,891,000 
to £1,795,000, but the net new business transacted in 
1930 was rather larger in amount, at £3,823,842, compared 
with £3,699,593, and the fund, which was also increased, 
now stands at almost £20} millions. The last quin- 
quennial valuation took place on December 31, 1929, and a 
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reversionary bonus for the five years then ended was 
declared at the rate of 42s. per cent., while the interim 
bonus for the current quinquennium was raised to 45s. per 
cent. The detailed working of the various departmental 
accounts is set out in the table below :— 


1929. 1930. 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit. Premiums. Profit. Premiums. 
£ £ 
MR iciccranecdwccspcteance 562,541 8-1 446,692 6- 
Personal accident...... 4,800 2:2 7,253 3:2 
Employers’ liability... 58,844 15-8 52,236 8-5 
SIE iv ciccctucncccanes 292,817 5:8 172,593 3°4 
PINE sccacctewsccccstcs 104,489 8-8 46,465 5:9 
PM iicnuseiccatsceeseneuss 40,000 40,000 
1,063,491 745,239 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ac- 
OU asi citdicaciccnne 504,991 516,438 
Total net trading surplus 558,500 428,801 


The total premiums, excluding life, have fallen from 
£13,755,000 to £13,202,000, most of the decline having 
occurred in the United States fire business. In the general 
and miscellaneous account, which produces over £5 million 
premiums per annum, there was actually a small increase. 
No doubt a portion of this was due to the passing of the 
Road Traffic Act, which has brought a certain amount of 
business to the Royal under the compulsory insurance 
provisions, though the general experience is that the pro- 
portion of motorists uninsured was exceedingly small, 
most of the extra business being in the form of small 
motor-cycle insurances. The marine account showed the 
largest proportion of decline in premiums, from £1,184,000 
to £967,000. The decline in profits was heaviest also in this 
department, though the incidence of claims in the 1980 
account suggests that some improvement may be expected 
when this account is closed at the end of the current year. 
The dividend has been raised from 62} per cent. to 65 per 
cent., and 95 per cent. of the cost of this is met from 
interest earnings. 

Sun Insurance.—In the 220th vear of its existence the 
Sun finds itself by all the usual tests in an extremely 
strong position. In addition to the departmental reserves 
there is a general reserve of £1 million and a profit and 
loss account balance of nearly the same amount; while 
the total funds, apart from the capital, amount to 136 
per cent. of the premium income. A year ago £120,000 
wis applied towards paying up 10s. per share of the un- 
called liability, and at the same time each £10 share was 
split into ten £1 shares, on each of which 5s. is paid up. 
The 1930 dividend of 53} per cent. is, therefore, not 
exactly comparable with that of 1929, but the cost is 
approximately the same and is entirely met out of 
interest earnings. It is pleasing to observe that the Sun 
has managed to report an increased total premium income 
in 1930 as compared with 1929, the respective totals being 
£4,473,000 and £4,291,000, Although the fire department 
showed a drop, there was again an expansion in the 
burglary and general department, and a large increase 
in the marine premium income. This latter department 
is a post-war development, and the premiums now amount 
to just under £600,000. The profits have been carefully 
conserved, with the result that the fund now comfortably 





| 
| exceeds one year’s premium income. The detailed results 
of each department are set out below: 
1929. 1930. 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
| Profit. Premiums. Profit. Premiums. 
' £ £ 
eras is tecacwctenewnsess 224.633 8: 150,685 6-1 
Personal accident............ 9,569 19-4 5,831 10-9 
Employers’ liability......... 5,504 3:7 18,637 12-6 
Burglary and general ...... 75.656 6°8 62,794 5:°2 
NE idcsedeciwsdencsaceazexs 20,000 4-9 ais 
555,562 237,947 
Less items debited to profit 7 
and loss account ......... 121,789 23,586 
213,573 114,361 
The 5s. shares stand at 70s. and yield 3.2 per cent. gross 





} on dividend and 4.5 per cent. gross on earnings. 
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Guardian Assurance.—l'ollowing upon a disappointing 
fire report for 1929, the 1930 accounts show a substantial 
improvement in this department, an improvement which, 
however, has been off-set in some degree by a falling off 
in profits from the accident and miscellaneous account. 
Both accounts show a drop in premium income, the com- 
bined total, including marine, now being £2,061,000, 
rather more than one-half of which is derived from the 
fire department. The underwriting results are set out 


below :— 
1929. 1930. 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit. Premiums. Profit. Premiums. 
TEND daickcxibecadeencukibschesces 23,677 2-1 87,235 8-1 
a 46,819 5:8 26,137 3°3 
IR eon eacetecbi cub ebek 650 °5 4,518 2-3 
DN dcncesiceitabbennebesceusies 36.000 36,000 
107,146 153,890 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss account . 167,920 81,713 
— 60,774 72,177 


In arriving at a net trading loss for 1929 it is only fair to 
mention that £70,000 of the total of the items debited to 
profit and loss account, being part of the cost of liquidat- 
ing an old standing claim for Excess Protits duty, was 
met out of reserves created from pust years’ profits. 
Rather curiously, in view of the declining premium in- 
come, the net interest income shows a moderate increase, 
and, as the dividend has been maintained at the same rate 
as in 1929, namely 100 per cent., the gap in interest earn- 
ings has been reduced from £15,000 to £6,000. The life 
department shows a steady increase, and new business 
was transacted in 1930 for net sums assured of £1,323,404, 
compared with £1,332,770 in the preceding year. At the 
last quinquennial valuation, which took place on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the usual distribution of surplus was made, 
and it was resolved that the shareholders’ proportion of 
surplus in future should be reduced from 20 per cent. to 
10 per cent. 





Overseas Correspondence. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr Henderson’s Prestige — Polish Minorities — The 
Economic Crisis — Disarmament Conference Plans. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
GENEVA, May 26. 
Iv is early to say what may be the ultimate effect of the 
May session of the League of Nations Council which ended 
on Saturday, but there can be no doubt of its importance 
us a stage in several matters of first-class political and 
economic concern. It has been a personal triumph for Mr 
Henderson, whose authority increases at every session, 
and there is real satisfaction over his appointment as 
President of the Disarmament Conference next year. 
This, apparently, is felt also in the United States, whose 
Secretary of State, Mr Stimson, has sent him a most 
cordial telegram otf congratulation. Apart from this 
general observation on the part played by Mr Henderson 
in most of the major problems considered, his intervention 
on the question of German minorities in Upper Silesia was 
immediately hailed by the Germans in Geneva as having 
saved the German Government; if that is so, it was worth 
a Council meeting. Dut in itself it was characteristic. 
The report which the Polish Government had been asked 
by the last Council to furnish on the steps taken to deal 
with the abuses of which the German Government had 
rightly complained, only reached the members of the 
Council while they were in Geneva; it is a production of 
sixty pages, and does not include the one essential fact 
which would have satisfied the Council, namely, the com- 
plete severance of the official relationship between the 
authorities and the notorious Polish Insurgents Union. 
Regret was indicated in the Japanese representative's 
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report, which, however, noted considerable improvement 
in the relations between the authorities and the minority 
and suggested that the Council’s examination should be 
closed, implying also an expectation of further steps by 
Poland. But Dr. Curtius asked for an adjournment, as he 
had had little time to consider the Polish statement; this 
was quite reasonably supported by Mr Henderson (tem. 
porarily presiding), who pointed out the extremely bys, 
time which Dr. Curtius had had as President of the 
Council, with its heavily charged agenda, in addition to 
the meetings of the European Commission. The French, 
Polish and Yugoslav representatives pressed for the imme. 
diate adoption of the report, and the Polish representative 
virtually threatened the Council by declaring that his 
Government could not be responsible for any circum. 
stances which might ensue from the adjournment. It was 
to this that Mr Henderson vigorously retorted in the name 
of the Council that Poland could not so divest herself, and 
he thus gave much-needed comfort and satisfaction to Dr. 
Curtius. The matter was, in fact, adjourned, as no one 
challenged Mr Henderson’s somewhat doubtful ruling in 
that sense. 


The Council Committee on the Ukranian petitions, 
sitting under the Presidency of Mr Henderson, followed 
the unusual course of issuing a communiqué explaining, in 
guarded but intelligible terms, that it was postponing its 
examination till a later session in the hope that the Polish 
Government would be able to reach agreement with the 
minority. It is generally assumed that the Committee 
received some assurances from the Polish Government, 
which is given this further opportunity of action. The 
Council had before it the report on the work of the Euro- 
pean Commission, and approved its proposals. It ap- 
pointed an organising committee for the creation of the 
International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company, and 
decided that the convention setting up the company should 
be immediately open for signature; sixteen States attend- 
ing the European Commission immediately signed. The 
conclusions of the Commission provide for a series of com- 
mittee meetings throughout the summer, and it must be 
confessed that, while there are one or two elements of 
great potential value, they have, on the whole, the appear- 
ance of a hasty attempt to counter the Austro-German pro- 
posals. There will probably be an interval until Septem- 
ber or possibly October before the legal opinion of the 
Court will be available for the Council's consideration, and 
this time must be occupied in showing whether the general 
approach to the problem of Europe’s economic relations is 
really genuine and whether it is more feasible than the par- 
ticular approach as advocated by the Germans and 
Austrians. However, the discussions in the Council and 
the Commission have undoubtedly produced a d‘tente 
for the time being. 

The plans of the Commission, as approved by the 

’ . ' ° . ° oF 
Council, are that a Co-ordination Committee, upon which 
all members of the Commission will be represented and 
whose sphere of action is to be conceived on the widest pos- 
sible lines, will meet on July 6th to co-ordinate and, 
where necessary, amplify the conclusions of the various 
other sub-committees which it was also decided to appoint. 
This Co-ordination Committee will report to the full Com- 
mission and comraunieate the report before the Assembly 
meets to the members of the League not represented on It. 
The following steps were also taken :— 

A sub-committee on agricultural problems, ‘‘ with due reference 
to the results of the Rome and London Wheat Conferences, 18 
to meet on June 10th. The British, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian. 
and Dutch Governments all made reservations on the suggestion 
for the establishment of a preferential regime for the benefit 
of agricultural countries of Eastern Europe. 

It is recommended that the Council should, if it thinks fit, 
take steps for the application of the principles of the Commer 
cial Convention of March, 1930; it is at the same time recom: 
mended that henceforward States should conform as far as pos 
sible to these principles. 

States are invited to continue to endeavour to bring to a suc: 
cessful conclusion as rapidly as possible the negotiations entered 
into by agreement between various Governments and the Britis: 
Government on the latter’s initiative. 

A committee of ‘‘ highly qualified experts,’’ working in contact 
with their Governments, is to meet on June 24th to examine 
‘in complete freedom and in a spirit of liberal understanding, 
means calculated to bring about closer and more profitable ¢0- 
operation with a view to improving the organisation of produc- 
tion and trade. 
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A small committee of five Government representatives is to 
consider, in consultation with a delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League, practical measures for the issue of State 
loans of an international character. ; 

A committee of twelve members is to study unemployment 

problems. 7 

A number of other less vital problems are set down for con- 
sideration by one or other of the committees, ¢.g., trade in and 
transit of livestock, transport and transit of electric power, 
customs exemption for liquid fuel, customs nomenclature and 
treatment of foreigners. 

One proposal was that there should be a committee to 
consider measures by which the difficulties of Austria 
might be remedied, but the Austrian representative 
observed that his Government proposed, if necessary, itself 
to submit suggestions on this matter to the appropriate 
committee. The draft pact of economic non-aggression 
submitted by Mr Litvinoff and supported by the Turks is 
referred to the Co-ordination Committee. 


The Council finally selected Geneva as the seat of the 
Disarmament Conference next year. The German Gov- 
ernment was not successful in its suggestion that the in- 
formation to be asked of Governments on the position of 
their armaments should be provided in a model table con- 
taining facts on material in service or in stock and trained 
reserves. States which have obstinately opposed the in- 
clusion in the Draft Disarmament Convention of limita- 
tion of material or trained reserves were not likely to agree 
that preparatory information shou!d include these points. 
The Council, in fact, could do little else but accept the 
British proposal that the information should be provided 
by filling in the tables attached to the Draft Convention ; 
the French and Japanese representatives found even these 
a little exacting, but at any rate it was agreed to with a 
certain amount of reservation, and with the proviso, on 
the other side, that the Conference would be free, if it 
liked, to ask for more information. Dr. Curtius abstained. 
Governments are also to be asked to fill in the standard 
budget contained in the report of the experts on budgetary 
limitation of armaments, and the Secretariat is to publish 
a special edition of the Armaments Year Book just before 
the Conference. 


The Council decided to ask Governments to give their 
Assembly delegates the necessary powers to take a decision 
on the draft Convention for improving the means of pre- 
venting war, upon which a special committee has reached 
agreement on the points undecided at the last Assembly. 


Among a variety of other subjects dealt with by the 
Council, one of the most important was the authorisation 
given to the League technical organisations to collaborate 
permanently with the Government of China in its recon- 
struction work. One of the things asked of the Council by 
the Chinese Government is to send an expert who will be 
in a position to give an opinion on its scheme of recon- 
struction, and on the particular methods by which the 
League could help in its execution. 


The formal accession of Great Britain, Australia, India, 
New Zealand and France to the General Act for the Peace- 
ful Settlement of International Disputes were made during 
the Council, and the Italian Government announced that 
it would aecede shortly. 





UNITED STATES. 
Money Market — Public Finance — Industry — Wages. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
NEw York, May 15. 

Tue latest moves of the Federal Reserve authorities to 
cut interest rates and force funds from New York back 
to the interior have produced only a moderate effect. Last 
week's reduction in the New York Federal Reserve Bank’s 
discount rate has been followed by cuts in other districts 
and by one more reduction in the New York official bill- 
buying rate. Current stagnation in the bill market prob- 
ably foreshadows still another reduction, which would 
force the rate on short-term bills below 1 per cent. Call 
money was posted at 1 per cent. renewal on the Stock 
Exchange for two days, but heavy withdrawals at that 
figure restored the old 1} per cent rate. However, time 
loans are being made at 13 per cent. for six months. 
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Chipping of bank interest rates charged to customers on 
loans at interior cities is beginning, and that is one of 
the objects of Federal Reserve policy. So far the bond 
market has improved only in the gilt-edged sections, and 
no increase in new capital offerings has appeared. The 
new issue market is given over almost entirely to 
Treasury and municipal financing, and some fancy prices 
are being received. An issue of New York City bonds, 
for instance, was sold this week to public investors on a 
2.86 per cent. yield basis, the lowest in history for the 
municipality. ‘The Treasury’s last bill issue was awarded 
at about 1 per cent. Investment money is fairly plentiful 
and goes eagerly into high-grade investments, but is wary 
as ever of the lesser grades. 


Rather to the surprise of Wall Street, the Clearing 
House Committee has failed to vote a cut in deposit rates. 
This is not to be interpreted as disagreement with the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s policy of making money more 
plentiful in other centres, but a number of the Clearing 
House banks feared there might be too rapid a with- 
drawal of deposits by their country correspondents. 
Reduction probably will come. Individual banks are 
reducing rates on time deposits, and a committee of 
bankers representing the institutions holding the bulk of 
foreign deposits have decided to cut deposit rates on 
foreign time money from the old rate of 2 per cent. to 
14 per cent. The demand rate was left unchanged at 1 
per cent. Meanwhile the Federal Reserve Bank has 
announced a reduction in its buying rate on bills for 
foreign correspondents to 3 per cent., which is calculated 
to make this market less attractive. 


Bankers note no appreciable outflow of funds to foreign 
countries, and do not expect much for a while at least. 
This week's statement of the Federal Reserve system 
reveals the ineffectiveness of the latest bill cut in forcing 
credit into the market. Bill maturities far exceeded new 


purchases, and the system’s portfolio of bills dropped 
$40,000,000. Government security holdings were un- 


changed and the member banks cut discounts slightly. 


Money circulation rose $46,000,000 in April, responding 
to seasonal needs. Gold imports were over $20,000,000, 
mostly from Argentina, and the cheap money campaign 
seems scarcely able to check the movement from there. 
Reports of a Spanish credit are believed to be unfounded 
on fact. 


With declining prices in the share market and continued 
reduction of bank loans on securities throughout the 
country, the brokers’ Joan total is falling. This week’s 
reduction of $28,800,000 puts the figure at a new record 
low level of $1.67 71,000,000. The portion now allotted 
to corporations and out-of-town banks is dwindling rapidly, 
since the spell of 1 per cent. money, after deducting the 
4 per cent. charge made by local banks for placing these 
loans, left little inducement for others to make loans. 
The drop this week for corporate and out-of-town bank 
loans was $95,000,000, and corporate money lent is now 
down to $152,000,000, or less than the Treasury holdings 
of the United States Steel Corporation, for example. 


After a lull in loans under the new soldiers’ bonus law, 
which in effect amounts to gifts from the Treasury, 
borrowing has increased rapidly. Loans under the old 
law totalled $344,480,000, and additions under the new 
law, which increased the amount available to 50 per cent. 
of the maturity value, are $711,132,000. The continuance 
of the trade depression makes it likely that borrowing 
will reach the maximum limit, whieh allows of nearly 
$500 million dollars more being advanced. 


The Treasury is now making a tender of non-interest- 
bearing bills every week, in amounts ranging from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, and this form of borrowing 
has largely supplanted the old method of a note or 
certificate issue only on a quarterly tax date. A maturity 
will fall in each week for several weeks ahead, in addition 
to the new money which the soldiers’ bonus payments and 
other expenditures are requiring. 

Maturities of Tre: asury certificates on the next tax date, 
June 15th, total $588,000,000, and it is possible that the 


Treasury may choose that date to float a long-term issue 
to consolidate much of the short-term indebtedness. It is 
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also possible that the long-term issue when it comes will 
carry privilege of conversion for Fourth Liberty and other 
Liberty loans. For the first time since before the war 
the Treasury's credit has been raised to a 3 per cent. 
basis. The certificate maturity for June will doubtless 
be replaced by another, and the financial community is 
talking of a 12-l5-year 3 per cent. long-term issue, 
although so low a coupon might be somewhat difficult ; 
but by the offer of special privileges as in 1927 a billion 


or two of Liberties might be converted into a 3 per cent. 
bond. 


Trade news is still rather unfavourable on the surface, 
but some slight improvement is taking place in a few 
industries. Cotton consumption rose about 5 per cent. in 
April, and department store sales throughout the country, 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Board, increased about 
9 per cent. last month. Motor production continues to 
gain moderately in the lower-price field, and building 
permits and contracts were larger in April, though the 
increase was less than seasonal. Steel output is around 
46 per cent. of capacity. and probably will not go below 
40 per cent. this summer. Railroad traffic is creeping 
ahead slightly, but is far below that of recent years for 
this season. 


Industries which have shown some further recession 
include copper. Buying on the part of the public utilities 
and the electrical manufacturing concerns fell in April, 
and, although copper output declined, a moderate addition 
to stocks took place, after a few months of decline. Oil 
is still producing far more than consumption demands 
require, although recently a reduction has occurred in the 
new East Texas region, and somewhat more stable prices 
are the result. 

Wage cutting throughout the country continues, but 
with very little publicity, and, in many instances, with 
such devices as work days without pay, designed to con- 
ceal the real reductions. The major industries, which 
work on a more or less fixed scale, such as the railroads 
and the steel and building trades, have not cut wages; 
but undoubtedly they feel that it will be necessary to do 
so, whatever may be said for publication. Railroad 
executives are fearful of efforts to bring down wages at 
this time, because the strikes which would most certainly 
follow would be too costly for the weaker roads to bear, 
and numerous receiverships probably would result. Divi- 
dend reductions are being made daily, offsetting to a 


considerable extent the influence of cheap money on 
investment markets. 





FRANCE. 


M. Briand — Radical and Socialist Policy — Revenue — 
Livestock. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Paris, May 27. 
Tue Briand problem, with all its far-reaching complica- 
tions, received definite solution this morning, when the 
veteran Foreign Minister, in response to a request from 
M. Laval, in the name of the entire Cabinet, consented 
to continue in charge of French foreign policy. The 
Temps, which has not been too sparing in its criticism of 
M. Briand lately, remarks in an article of the ‘‘ all’s well 
that ends well’’ type, that ‘‘ Ministerial solidarity has 
survived the consequences of the miscaleulations of the 
Presidential election,’’ which it suggests was due to 
M. Briand’s ill-luck in having certain encumbering and 
compromising friends. ‘‘ He has left the Socialists to their 
defeatist philosophy, and the Radicals—become rather 
more prudent latterly, if not wiser—to their rather too 
electoral conception of peace.’’ The Ministerial team will 
therefore meet the Chamber to-morrow as a still united 
body, and in the middle of June will probably, according 
to all present indications, collectively resign on the acces- 
sion of the new President and equally collectively resume 
office. 


The alarm, nevertheless, has been a serious one. In 
present circumstances M. Briand could as little afford to 
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abandon the Ministry as the Cabinet could risk severi 
connection with him. The Government's left wing sup. 
porters are still too doubtful a quantity to permit the rig, 
that would attend the dropping of a pilot of the calibre of 
M. Briand, and the Foreign Minister’s own situation, were 
he dependent on the support of the Socialists and a 
probably divided Radical Party, would be largely divesteq 
of real authority. His firm stand at Geneva proved tha 
he has recovered his old form, and he has on this ogg. 
sion, as French opinion has been quick to realise, the 
active support of his British colleague. 


The latest split between the Radicals and the Socialists, 
which apparently nearly came to a head with the defeat, 
alleged to be the result of Radical votes, of M. Briand’s 
candidacy for the Presidency, now appears to be becom. 
ing more visible daily. M. Herriot has this week again de. 
clared himself definitely opposed to any kind of Austro. 
German Customs Union. M. Blum, on the other hand, is 
just as strongly in favour of the Austro-German project, 
and equally firm in his demand that France shall disarm, 
at any price, whatever other nations may do. In a strongly 
worded article in a Lyons newspaper M. Herriot insists 
that the project is not an economic but a purely political 
move, and that in putting it forward Germany has shown 
that, now the Rhineland has been evacuated, she has re. 
turned to her old policy of intimidation, on exactly the 
same lines as the historic coup d’Agadir. An economic 
alliance, M. Herriot argues, can only be necessary be- 
tween nations whose respective industries are complemen- 
tary, which in this instance is not the case. The launch- 
ing of the project when the European Union was actually 
under discussion was a direct challenge to M. Briand’s 
proposals, which latter he (M. Herriot) was prepared to 
support to the utmost. 


Meanwhile, the Socialist Party, at their national con- 
gress at Tours, is mildly rent with intestinal sham-fighting. 
M. Paul Boncour, who, with a few other dissidents, re- 
fuses to accept either M. Blum’s unilateral disarmament 
doctrine or his surrender to the Anschluss demand—and 
who, incidentally, is regarded by many old parliamentary 
hands as a more than possible successor of M. Briand— 
has abstained from attending the Tours gathering, and the 
assembly has so far caretully avoided taking serious 
official notice of their comrade’s attitude. In view of 
the danger, owing to the proximity of the General 
Elections, of any direct vote on the Party’s future policy 
in regard to national defence, the congress was electrified 
on Monday by a sudden interruption by a back beneh 
delegate who grimly demanded: ‘* Why do our German 
comrades vote credits for new cruisers and for the Reichs- 
wehr when we do not vote even the Budget? ’’ The ques- 
tion, which embodies the whole Herriot and Paul 
Boncour gospel, fell like a bombshell on the party caucus. 
Everybody realised that any clearly-stated resolution, 
defining in plain language the party’s attitude towards 
national defence, must in present circumstances inevitably 
prove disastrous to French International Socialists at the 
coming elections, no matter which alternative it favoured. 
It was promptly decided to adjourn consideration of the 
question till the closing hours of the congress to-day, by 
which time it was estimated it would be found possible to 
draft the usual meaningless resolution on the subject that 
will commit nobody, satisfy nobody and annoy nobody. 
Of all the members of the party, M. Renaudel is perhaps 
the most embarrassed. As rapporteur for the Air Ministry 
budget—a post which he willingly accepted—it was his 
duty to recommend large credits for air defence, which 
party discipline condemned him to refuse to support by 
his vote. His appointment as rapporteur was one of those 
slim little moves which French politicians delight in. 


The revenue returns for April indicate only approxi- 
mately the extent to which the country is suffering from 
the economic slump. The total yield from all ‘‘ normal 
and permanent ’’ general Budget sources for the month 


was 3,303,430,000 frances, as compared with 8,493 ,800,000 
franes in April last vear and 3,962,131,000 francs in 1929. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that during the past 
two years some £40,000,000 of taxation reductions have 
come into operation, which would be equivalent to some- 
thing like 275,000,000 franes per month of lost revenue. 
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On the other hand, although no fresh taxation in the 
ordinary sense of the word has been imposed, there have 
been innumerable modifications upward, in connection 
with the incidence of many of the existing imposts, which 
have appreciably contributed to cancel out losses due to 
‘“ remissions.’’ Income-tax payers, for instance, last year 
found their assessment notes unexpectedly higher, while 
in a large number of cases rateable values have been 
mysteriously swollen. All this has the effect of rendering 
anything like exact comparisons impossible. Customs 
duties last month yielded 479,000,000 franes, against 2534 
millions in April, 1930, or almost double, owing to the 
numerous increases by decree latterly in various scheduled 
rates. Imports in April, nevertheless, were 15 per cent. 
less in value and 5 per cent. lower in tonnage. The yield 
from the turnover taxes, on the other hand, was 174 per 
cent. lower than in April, 1930, which was only partially 
due to the general, although small, drop in commodity 
prices during the year and the suppression of this tax so 
far as chemical manures are concerned. The tax on 
Bourse operations, which was reduced by one-half under 
the 1930-31 Budget, produced only 9,414,000 francs, 
against 27,500,000 francs in April, 1930. The yield for 
the month was 30,500,000 franes, or about 1 per cent. in 
excess of Budget estimates, against a surplus of 1} per 
cent. in March and of 2} per cent. in February. The 
January and December yields were respectively 
136,000,000 frances and 38,500,000 franes below expecta- 
tion. 


Returns of the country’s flocks and herds during 1929, 
which are now available, set forth the following totals, as 
compared with the pre-war figures :— 


1913 1929 
Cattle 14,787,710 15,631,140 
Sheep 16,131,390 10,451,760 
Pigs 7,035,850 6,101,810 
Horses 3,333,080 2,985,650 


It will be noted that the stock of cattle, which in 1915 
had sunk to 12,520,000 head, has since not only recovered 
to pre-war level but appreciably surpassed it. The stock 
of pigs, which was diminished to 4,910,000 by the end of 
1915, representing a loss of about 30 per cent., has been 
the slowest to recover. The figures representing sheep 
are perhaps misleading, as they do not indicate that, 
although sheep-breeding has largely declined in France 
itself during the war, it was already seriously neglected 
for many years previously. Over half a century ago, 
when French sheep-breeding was at its zenith, the 
national flocks totalled over 30,000,000 head, but have 
been decreasing ever since, owing to ever-growing com- 
petition by Australian and other wool. The drop of nearly 
6,000,000 head since 1913 has been almost exactly com- 
pensated for by the remarkable development of sheep- 
breeding in Algeria, whose flocks now amount to over 
the amount of the decline in metropolitan France. 





GERMANY. 


Geneva — The Austro-German Customs Proposal — 
Politics — B.I.S. Report — Rayon Cartel — 
Petrol Selling Agreement. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Berry, May 27. 
A LARGE section of the German people has been bitterly 
disappointed by the developments at Geneva. That the 
legality of the customs union agreement should be decided 
upon by the Hague International Court would have been 
comprehensible, but that the Council of the League should 
make the question the subject of a political debate is in 
German eyes a particularly poignant instance of the 
special treatment which Germany receives at the hands of 
international law. The attitude of the rest of the world 
to this question seems to Germany to be something like 
this: ‘* If Germany’s proposal is contrary to the Treaties, 
it must be abandoned, but if it is permitted by the 
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Treaties, we must first discuss whether it suits us to let 
Germany carry it out, and if we reach a negative conclu- 
sion, Germany shall not be allowed to exercise her right.’’ 


That is, of course, a misapprehension, but it is not 
surprising that public opinion in Germany cannot follow 
unaided the subtleties of League politics. This is not the 
only matter in which the edicts of international law and 
of Geneva custom are not quite an open book to the man 
in the street, but no other great people is so dependent in 
vital matters on the decisions of international committees 
as are the Germans. The English, the French, the Italians 
leave the details of League negotiations to their experts, 
but the German people cannot take things so calmly 
when it is a question of refusing to the population of the 
two German-speaking countries the elementary right of 
mutual help by economic means in an economic emer- 
gency, and of refusing it merely because these two 
countries were on the losing side in a war. It is as natural 
as it is regrettable that to the eyes of suspicion things 
seem even worse than they are. The only bright spot in 
the situation, otherwise so unfavourable, as faras Germany 
is concerned, to the cause of international co-operation, is 
the fact that, thanks to Mr Henderson’s attitude, the 
Polish report on Upper Silesia was not accepted in toto 
but has been reserved for searching examination. 

Disappointment at the turn of events in Geneva has 
given rise to an attack, in which some of his closest col- 
leagues have played a leading part, on the position of Dr. 
Curtius. His resignation was demanded, and an attempt 
made to get the Chancellor to bring pressure to bear on 
him. In addition to the discontent with foreign policy, 
there was also a purely domestic political motive: the new 
emergency decree which will have to be issued early in 
June will be very unpopular, and naturally no party, not 
even the Social Democrats, to whose party Herr Curtius 
belongs, likes the idea of being responsible for it. These 
domestic considerations, however, only found expression 
because they coincided with the depression caused by the 
international political situation. The attack was a failure 
as the Chancellor was not to be moved, and as a large 
section of the German People’s Party was afraid to 
jeopardise the existence of the Briining Cabinet. 

In its relations with the Left, also, the Chancellor’s 
authority is the strongest asset of the Government. The 
Social Democrats will shortly hold their Party meeting, 
on the agenda of which are many resolutions calling for a 
change in policy and sharper opposition to the Briining 
Government. Herr Lébe, the President of the Reichstag, 
recently criticised, with much greater moderation but 
very decidedly, the results of the complaisance which the 
Social Democratic Party has so far shown towards the 
Briining Cabinet. Apart from the fear of the curtailment 
of the social services, which is certain to be introduced by 
the next emergency decree, the tendency towards opposi- 
tion among the Social Democrats is primarily due to the 
question of bread prices. The price is still rising, and the 
Government has so far done little to bring about the stabi- 
lisation on the basis of the average for the last six months 
which was promised by the law. There are many signs 
that this may afford the Chancellor a means of meeting the 
wishes of the Social Democrats. 


The first report of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments was received with great interest in Germany, where 
it has intensified the critical attitude towards the Bank 
which has existed for some time. It was already evident 
from the monthly reports that the Bank is doing nothing to 
restore equilibrium between long- and short-term credit ; 
the medium of long-term investments of the Bank are 
very small indeed and are only to be very slightly increased 
in the near future. The annual report provides, however, 
the first information that has been made available as to 
the geographical distribution of the Bank’s loans, and it 
appears that 21 per cent. have been placed in Germany. 
That amounts to about 400 million Swiss francs, almost 
exactly the sum which Germany keeps permanently in 
Basle as reparation balance and foreign exchange reserve. 
The B.I.S., therefore, so it is reasoned in Germany, is 
doing nothing to equalise interest rates between debtor 
and creditor countries, and nothing to facilitate the pay- 
ment of reparations, though that is supposed to be its 
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function. It simply lends to Germany the sums it receives 
from her. 


There are signs that the restoration of normal condi- 
tions in the rayon industry, which has suffered from the 
depression to an exceptional extent, may not be long 
delayed. As the productive capacity of the German 
factories greatly exceeds consumption, and imports, aided 
by the low duties, are very high, rayon prices in Germany 
during the last two years have fallen by 40 or 50 per 
cent. After prolonged and unsuccessful efforts the chief 
producers have at last reached an agreement with the 
principal importers. If they are successful in securing 
the adhesion of some of the smaller factories, a cartel will 
be evolved which will take over the function of selling in 
place of the importers and manufacturers. The cartel 
will take up the goods on the basis of fixed quotas; the 
Aku group, which is in close touch with Courtaulds, would 
have a quota of 50 per cent., 1.G. Farbenindustrie 15 per 
cent., and the Italian importers (Snia Viscosa, etc.) 
174 per cent. The Belgian and French quotas are not 
yet fixed, and England does not export to Germany. 


An agreement for joint action in the German market 
has also been reached by the big petrol companies. The 
competition between Russia and Roumania has brought 
about a very severe fall in prices, though increases in 
taxation have prevented the consumers from feeling its 
effects. After six months of unrestrained competition 
(before that there was a selling agreement), Standard Oil, 
Shell, and the Anglo-Persian group have now reached an 
agreement, and the Russian and Roumanian companies 
have so far fallen in with it as to adopt the same price 
increases. Upon the conclusion of the agreement prices 
were raised throughout Germany by 15 per cent. The 
American importers would like an agreement establishing 
quotas for all sellers. 





HOLLAND. 


Dutch East Indies — Coal Industry — Money — 
Revenue — Capital Issues — Foreign Trade. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
AMSTERDAM, May 15. 


Prosperity in Holland is closely related to the economic 
situation prevailing in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
situation there is very critical just now in consequence of 
the phenomenal drop in the prices of plantation products. 
Rubber, sugar, coffee, tea, ete., as well as petroleum and 
tin, are among the principal products of the Dutch East 
Indies, and the proceeds of those products are far below 
the level of previous years. The income for the Nether- 
lands from those sources is accordingly very disappointing. 
Many of the sugar enterprises, and the majority of the 
rubber companies, are operating at a loss, as the prices of 
the products are in many cases below their cost of 
production. 


+ 


The Government of the Dutch East Indies has en- 
deavoured to improve the situation by helping towards the 
achievement of tin restriction, and playing an active part 
in the matter of sugar restriction. The Chadbourne scheme 
which was signed at Brussels has come into operation, 
and, by means of the issue of export permits, the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies will be able to enforce the 
restriction of export, and so render nugatory the opposition 
of the minority. 


So far the operation of the Chadbourne scheme has 
failed to bring about a rise in prices, and the sales of the 
V.I.S.P. are not progressing very briskly. Most of the 
sugar companies are, in fact, still burdened with stocks 
accumulated from the old crop. Although the working 
results of the Dutch East Indies sugar companies for 1930 
have been disappointing, many of them have nevertheless 
distributed a dividend on their shares by drawing on 
reserve funds. Apparently those companies do not take 
a very gloomy view of the future, but consider the situa- 
tion to be of a transient nature. Generally speaking, the 
weather has been beneficial for the new crop, and a larger 


yield of sugar is to be expected, which will mean ay 
automatic reduction in the cost of production. 

The annual reports of the rubber enterprises also disclose 
a decidedly gloomy state of affairs, and, in view of this, it 
is remarkable that the Government of the Dutch Bag 
Indies has not been active in procuring some measure of 
relief on behalf of the rubber interests, but the Govern. 
ment has not made the slightest attempt to ameliorate the 
lot of this industry. Apparently they do not want to exert 
restraint on the native rubber planters, while the big 
rubber companies in Holland are also opposed to 
restriction. This critical situation in our colonies made 
the appointment of the new Governor-General a question 
of vital importance, and the appointment of Jonkheer de 
Jonge, hitherto director of the Bataafsche Petroleum Mjj 
(Royal Dutch-Shell concern) has been greeted with 
satisfaction. 


Most Dutch undertakings are suffering from the steep 
drop in prices, but in hardly any branch can a crisis be 
said to exist. The largest coal producers in the Nether. 
lands, the State coal mines in Limburg, even record very 
satisfactory results for 1980. The production of coal in 
the Netherlands in 1930 totalled 12,211,000 tons (previous 
year 11,581,000), of which 6,959,387 tons (previous year 
6,811,954) were produced by the State coal mines. 
Thanks to advance sales, results were satisfactory in spite 
of the unfavourable situation of the coal market. The 
average sale price was 9.96 guilders (preceding year 9.88) 
per ton, and the cost of production was 9.64 guilders (pre- 
ceding year 9.57). The average cost for wages rose from 
5.50 to 5.61 guilders per ton. The gross profits were 
12,163,940 guilders (last year 11,188,069), depreciation 
9,961,931 (9,038,069), reserves 52,009 guilders (last year 
nil), and the dividend on the 48,000,000 guilders of shares, 
all of which are in the hands of the State, was 2,150,000 
guilders (unchanged). At the end of the year the number 


of persons in the employ of the State ‘coal mines was 
21,619. 


The trade depression is already reflected in the 
revenue. Receipts from income tax for the first quarter 
of 1931 were 22,587,366 guilders (last year 23,602,665), 
and from property tax 3,758,588 guilders (last year 
%,942,918). Trafic in the port of Rotterdam showed a 
further decline in the first quarter of the year, the 
number of vessels being 3,288 (against 3,711 same period 
last year), with a tonnage of 5,489,504 net (6,155,524). 

The money market continues to be very amply 
supplied, and the Stock Exchange remains very weak. 
The reduction in the New York discount rate exerted 
hardly any influence here. The April end-of-month re- 
quirements were fulfilled very comfortably, the Amster- 
dam money market has reverted once more to its 
customary state of relaxation and the Netherlands Bank 
has reduced its discount rate from 2} per cent. to 2 per 
cent. 


Not only money rates, but long-term interest is still 
falling, as is apparent from the daily quotations of 4 
number of selected funds. That the absorbing capacity of 
our capital market is not very big is equally apparent 
from the results of the issues marketed, for not even con- 
version loans could boast of any great success. The 
following table shows the issues during the first four 
months of recent years :— 


(Thousand guilders.) 





1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
ON cncsvesshesseonns 34,737 68,209 51,037 10,444 
eT 55.116 101,588 55,485 14,200 
PIES cncttivncnncsasenesse 92,688 25,820 74,664 32,473 
ETD cntcewenesenseconcsces 38,734 16,762 55,700 22,769 
REID ccanscccesesees 221,275 212,379 236,886 79,886 


As will be seen, the new issues market has not yet 
been able to recover from the effects of the trade depres 
sion. During the past month there was, however, some 
change in the character of the issues, industrial require 
ments having accounted for a relatively larger percentage 
this time. These issues were, however, almost entirely 
for consolidation purposes and not for extension o 
business. 


Issues of bonds continue to predominate, and 
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accounted for 21.7 million guilders in April (31.4 pre- 
ceding month), against about 1 million guilders for share 
issues (1 million preceding month). The issues for April 
included only 4.8 million guilders for account of Dutch 


porrowers, the remaining 17.9 millions being for foreign 


account. 

Imports in March weighed 2,259,000 tons, with a 
yalue of 166.7 million guilders, as compared with 
9641,000 tons, value 226 millions, in March, 1930. 


[Exports in March, 1931, weighed 1,440,000 tons, with a 
value of 116.4 millions, against 1,341,000 tons and value 
155.9 millions in March, 1930. The figures for the first 
quarter of the year 1931 are : Imports, 495 million 
guilders (against 647 millions last year) and exports 343 
millions (last year 452 millions). 





BULGARIA. 


Politics — Budget — Economic Situation. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Soria, May 14. 
BuLGARIA’S economic and financial troubles, skilfully and 
widely used as efficient propaganda weapons by the 
parties of the opposition, have gradually rendered the 
position of M. Liaptchetf’s Government almost hopeless, 
especially on the eve of parliamentary elections. Home 


policy, foreign relations, conduct of the country’s financial 
affairs, administrative methods—almost every branch of 


the Government's activity has become the object of 
widespread and rapidly growing criticism, which, although 
in many cases unfair and not entirely justified, has 
created a painful atmosphere, necessitating important and 
radical changes in the composition of parliament and 
administration. 


Soon after the close of the session, M. Liaptcheff 
tendered the Cabinet’s resignation. Building up a new 
amalgamation of elements of the opposition with part 
of M. Liaptcheff’s party proved a task much more diffi- 
cult than was generally anticipated. Repeated efforts 
have been made to bring about a coalition between M. 
Malinoff’s Democrats, both wings of Liberals and part 
of the Sgovor (M. Liaptcheft’s party formed after the 
coup d’etat of June 9, 1923), but although there are no 
divergences on material points between the doctrines and 
aims of the parties concerned, there appear to be con- 
siderable difficulties mainly with respect to the distribution 
of ministerial posts in proportion to each party’s aspira- 
tions. An agreement has, however, been reached with the 
lormer Radoslavist Liberals in virtue of which the Minis- 
ters of Commerce and Agriculture respectively have re- 


signed in order to make way for the two Liberal leaders, 
M. Statoff and M. Smiloff. 


Shortly before retiring, the Chamber voted the Budget 
be 1931-82, which could hardly be called a successful 
piece of work. After much argument about the urgent 
necessity of wide retrenchments in order to make the 
Budget correspond to the real possibilities of the country’s 
present situation, the final estimates have been voted (in 
million leva) :— 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

: 1930-31. 1931-32. 1930-31. 1931-32. 
Direct taxation ...... 942 894 Central Government... 75:4 69-8 
Indirect taxation 2,761 2,460 | Public Debt............ 2,290-5 2,150-4 
Other taxes ...1........ 759 745 | Foreign Affairs......... 144-5 152-4 
lines and contisca- Home Office = and 

cae nais 59 85 Public Health ...... 442-3 437-3 
Railways and Ports Education............0. 898-8 874-3 
, (net profit) ......... 126 125 Finances ............065 192-5 192-8 

dsts, telegraphs and OD scovspensscneesence 207-0 239-0 

tele ‘phones jemecuees 306 303 EN icctacsnuwciuenlcidie 1,087-0 1,109-6 

mains, &c. ......... 530 530 Trade, Industry and 
Munic ‘ipal contribu- ic ceccce 135-4 111-3 

tion towards main- Agriculture ............ 200-6 322-0 

tenance of educa- Public Works, Roads, 

tional staff ......... 485 412 and Communica- 

Sundry revenues...... 806 606 MN iiiciccoerrenievecs 393:6 371-4 
Revenue from closed Posts, telegraphs, 

GECIED co scccsccces 226 240 telephones and air 319-0 315-7 

Otherexpenditure ... 58-3 53-7 

7,000 6,400 6,445- 4 6,399°7 


According to expert opinion, estimates of receipts are 
too generous, especially as expenditure in the last two 
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financial years and the present economic position do not 
appear to warrant much optimism in this direction :— 


Estimates. Actual Receipts. 
BGBD-1950 ...0ccccccccocscee 6,740 6,210 
BEBE xcecncenceneccess 7,000 5,300* 
April—December, 1930... 4,890 3,983 


* Provisional total. 


On the other hand, it is only fair to state that a sub- 
stantial reduction of expenditure will be very difficult to 
obtain without a wide and thorough reconstruction of 
several State services with a view to the reduction of 
redundant staff. Salaries have been reduced in almost 
every State service, but the remedy does not appear to 
consist in curtailing the salaries of a great number 
of underpaid officials. Competent students of this ques- 
tion give the total of State employees as 82,250, and 
their salaries as roughly 35 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture of the State. As no serious diminution of expendi- 
ture is to be expected on such important items of public 
debt, roads and communications, public health and home 
services, labour, agriculture, commerce, etc., where, on 
the contrary, the provisions are notoriously insufficient, 
the only real economy is to be pursued in the direction of 
reforming administrative methods so as to reduce the 
number of employees. Even if earnestly carried out, such 
a policy will take many years and will meet with strong 
opposition. The number of educated people in Bulgaria 
is steadily increasing, and many of them cannot find 
employment outside the services of the State, as their 
training is hardly appropriate to the needs of an 
agricultural country of small estates and limited resources. 

The total amount of protested bills in 1930 rose to 
leva 3,000 millions, as against 2,130 millions in 1929 and 
1,432 millions in 1928. According to the statistical data 
of the National Bank, there were 224 failures, as against 
107 in 1929 and 395 moratoria, as against 104 in 1929. 
These are record figures, and though a slight improvement 
has since set in, the situation remains unsatisfactory, 
especially on account of the heavy reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of peasant consumers. Prices of imported 
goods and of products of the protected local industries 
remain abnormally high in proportion to those of agri- 
cultural produce and raw materials of local origin. This 
circumstance is causing a strong dissatisfaction in peasant 
circles and is undoubtedly aggravating the economic 
position. 





CANADA. 


Crop Conditions — Grain Marketing — Business — 
C.P.R. Wage Cuts — Newsprint Situation — Inter- 
provincial Reciprocity — Lithgow Mission. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Orrawa, May 5. 
l’armers in Eastern Canada are well ahead of last year’s 
schedule with their cultivation. On the prairies seeding 
has been delayed by lack of moisture and soil drifting, but 
in Manitoba, where 90 per cent. of the wheat has been 
sown, seeding is slightly in advance of last year; further 
west many farmers have been holding back in the hope 
that rains may come and give a decent seed bed. All 
reports agree that the wheat crop has rarely been planted 
under less favourable conditions, and Mr Gardiner, the 
Leader of the Progressive Party, who has recently visited 
his farm in Alberta, has declared in a Press interview 
that all the portents indicated the prospect of a short crop. 
Grain prices have shown a slight improvement, and a 
better foreign demand is anticipated, particularly from 
Germany, as the result of the decision of the German 
Government to permit more imports of wheat. Since 
navigation opened on the St. Lawrence, the export move- 
ment of wheat has been reasonably brisk, and over 3 
million bushels have been loaded sinee April, making a 
total export of 5,319,260 since the year began, as com- 
pared with 3, 983,578 in the parallel period of 1930. 


The problem of the satisfactory marketing of the 1931 
crop is exercising the minds of the agrarian leaders in the 
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West. A decision of the Supreme Court of Saskatchewan 
that the Grain Marketing Act recently passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature is ultra vires has obliterated for the 
time being any hopes of a compulsory pool, and a demand 
has now arisen for the revival of the Canada Wheat Board, 
which marketed Canada’s grain during the later war years. 
It has the support of the three provincial governments of 
the prairies, but the Bennett Ministry will probably delay 
making any pronouncement of policy until it has digested 
the report of the Stamp Commission on “ futures ”’ 
trading which has just come into its hands. Its decision 
may also depend upon the weather in May, for if dry 
weather persists the crop will be short and prices will 
probably rise to a level at which the pools could handle the 
situation for themselves; but if rains come and ensure 
an average crop, the establishment of a Wheat Board may 
be forced upon the Bennett Ministry. 


In business conditions there is little change, but in 
some quarters it was claimed that there was evidence 
of an upturn during April. It was, however, compara- 
tively slight, and little hope is entertained of any serious 
recovery until the autumn. The latest business review 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives the 
following weighted indices of the physical volume of 
business in Canada for March, based on the six-year period 
from 1919 to 1924, and corrected when necessary for 
seasonal variations, with the comparative data for 
February, 1931, and March, 1930, added :— 


March, February, March, 

1930. 1931. 1931. 
SED natbeiceccconsspienst 187-9 153-7 156-7 
SN ss ccknebbbewnesnes 176-6 130-6 147-4 
Construction .............0. 163-0 262-1 229-1 
Manufacturing ............. 161-1 128-7 141-8 
Employment in trade 135-4 134-0 138-0 
CTC TTR 159-5 119-2 130-5 
SINR: (ack coaccvepebpinenseséc 140-7 102-4 105-7 
CRORE: noccnsesesseces 118-9 101-2 97-2 
Shares traded .............. 447-1 279-0 239-0 
SUR MIRNIEE seccccbisceceneoss 149-0 146-1 134-5 


These figures indicate that, while there have been 
distinct gains in some departments of business, there have 
been recessions in others. However, car loadings have 
since shown a considerable improvement, and_ the 
Bureau’s figure for the week ending April 25th, placed at 
50,368 cars, though it is 6,890 cars below the figure for the 
corresponding week of 1930, shows a gain of 1,642 cars 
over the previous week. The figures for motor-car pro- 
duction in March, given at 12,993 cars, also show an 
increase over the total for February, which, however, was 
a shorter month. On the other hand, the unemployment 
index for April 1 was disappointing at 99.7 (1926 = 100), 
as compared with 100.2 on March Ist, and with 107.8, 
110.4, 102.3 on April 1, 1930, 1929, and 1928 respectively. 


A seasonal decline at the beginning of April is not unusual, | 


owing to the cessation of work in the logging camps; but 
the disturbing feature of the employment record is that 
for the first time for several years the curve has been 
steadily downward since the year began. 


One adverse development has been the decision of the | 


’ 


executive of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to 
embark upon what is tantamount to a wage-cutting policy. 
They are not actually cutting the rate of wages, but they 
have reduced the wages of their supervising officials by 
10 per cent. and have induced the rest of their staff to 
agree to lay off three days per month without pay until 
conditions improve. 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway will be reduced by 10 
per cent., and the lead which has thus been given is 


certain to be followed not only by the Canadian National | 
Railways, but by a number of important corporations. | 


The inevitable consequence will be a curtailment by 10 
per cent. of the purchasing power of the large proportion 
of the working classes, and this loss is bound to be 
reflected in decreased business for merchants. Conse- 
quently the business outlook for the summer is not 
regarded as auspicious, and many firms will be hard 
pressed to make any profits. 


There is still considerable hardship in communities in 
the northern hinterland, which are dependent for their 
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livelihood upon the pulp and paper industry, and the 
situation has not been improved by the latest cut of $5 
per ton in the price of newsprint. Efforts to Secure 
consolidations in the industry which might make Possible 
economies are still being persevered with, but so far no 
definite results have been achieved. Undoubtedly the 
problem of the very serious embarrassments of the 
Canada Power and Paper Corporation and its gyb. 


| sidiaries is causing considerable worry not merely to the 


directors and shareholders of the corporation, but also 
to more than one important Canadian bank and to the 
Government. The protective committee appointed by the 
security holders is still engaged in working out a scheme 
of financial reconstruction, but many thorny difficulties 
have to be surmounted. Meanwhile there are forecasts 
that the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company and the §¢. 
Lawrence Paper Company will shortly reach an agreement 
for the creation of a common selling organisation, and 
some other newsprint companies might be induced to 
join it. 

A curious sectional quarrel has developed lately between 
the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. The coal operators 
of the Maritime Provinces, ever since the Bennett 
Government came into power, have, with the help of their 
political friends at Ottawa, been agitating for a sharp 
increase in the duties on bituminous coal, which would 
enable them to capture the Ontario market. The Bennett 
Government did make some concessions to their demands 


| by fixing an arbitrary valuati on bituminous coa 
by fixing an arbitrary valuation upon bitumin | 


for import duty purposes, but the manufacturers of 
Ontario, who want to import their bituminous coal from 
the United States, lobbied successfully at Ottawa against 
any tariff increase which would force them to buy their 
coal in the Maritime Provinces, and even objected to the 
increase which enabled the ‘* Maritimers ’’ to secure the 
market east of Montreal. So there has developed a 
movement in Nova Scotia to punish Ontario for what is 
described as its fiscal selfishness. Local business people 
are being urged by propaganda in the Press to transfer 
to Quebee orders which they formerly placed in Ontario, 
& province which buys two million dollars’ worth of 
Maritime coal per annum. The movement is gaining con- 
siderable support in Nova Scotia, and bodies have passed 
resolutions in favour of what is called ‘‘ interprovincial 
reciprocity.’’ The efforts of the Maritime coal owners to 
secure higher tariff protection against American coal are 
viewed with disfavour by their brethren in British 
Columbia, who are interested in retaining a free export 
market in the United States, to which they exported last 
year 121,000 tons. They fear that higher duties on the 
part of Canada might provoke from the United States a 
retaliation which would cost them their American market. 


The industrial mission organised by the Federation of 
British Industries and headed by its President, Sir James 
Lithgow, has spent its time in Montreal and Toronto, 
where it held conferences with local leaders of industry, 
bankers and others. It is understood that during the 
discussions the members of the mission received consider- 
able encouragement for their schemes for the rationalisa- 
tion of industry in the Empire, and they have certainly 
acquired a good deal of valuable information. They are 
due to reach Ottawa to-day, and will hold conferences with 
members of the Bennett Ministry and departmental 
officials. Subsequently, before sailing, they will revisit 
Toronto and Montreal. 





Letters to the Cottor. 


THE WORLD DEPRESSION. 


TO THE FDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—lI ask the indulgence of your readers if after so many 
| years—more than ten—I venture to occupy their precious time 
| again. As the after-war problems are almost common for all 
the world, I beg leave to discuss some of them, induced to do 
so by Mr Snowden’s third Budget. 


The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer had to deal with a Budget of over £800 millions, 
ie.. more than four times the second Budget of Mr Lloyd 
George for 1911-12 (£185,090,000), while the index numbers for 
the wholesale prices of commodities are under the pre-war 
levels. The debt charge for 1931-32 absorbs 45 per cent. of the 
total revenue. It is destined mostly for the payment of 
interest, leaving a very trifling sum for amortisation. The 
total reduction of the public debt during the last eight years 
js limited to 3} per cent. In reviewing Mr Snowden’s state- 
ment I am reminded of another Chancellor’s address as far 
hack as twelve years ago. In framing his Budget for 1919-20 
Mr Chamberlain outlined the future shape of a peace Budget 
in the following way :— 


Army, Navy and Air £110,000 ,000 
Debt Charges 400,000,000 
Civil Services 190,000,000 
Revenue Offices 53,000,000 
Other Services 13,000,000 
£766 ,000,000 

These items are not far from the present estimates. Mr 

Chamberlain spoke a few months after the Armistice. The 


interesting debates in the Economist about the best methods 
of restoring the disturbed conditions really began as long ago 
as the latter part of 1917. As the principal problems confront- 
ing Europe were of the same importance for all the countries 
I also joined the discussions in four letters published in the 
Economist (January-April, 1918, May-August, 1919). Will you 
be kind enough to let me repeat the following passages? 
«|. . The continuance of the war policy in peace times 
will lead to extravagances and misconceptions. . . . The war 
has been fought and won through conscription by the masses. 
They are quite justly now expecting their reward. In order, 
therefore, to successfully cope with the amazing multiple 
labour problems and dissipate the dark clouds in the horizon, 
it is imperative to settle the financial questions. The financial 
sickness arising out of the great war is of a twofold character, 
namely, debt and currency. Internal debt to be reduced by a 
capital levy. External debt and currency are questions which 
cannot be settled the one without the other. These questions, 
moreover, cannot be regulated by one country single-handed. 
It is essential both for the creditor as also for the debtor 
countries to come to a common agreement in order to lay the 
foundation-stones of the new working plan of Europe... . 
The war has been won by the establishment of the high 
military command. . . . It would be expedient in order to 
secure the peace of the world to create a high financial 
command. .. .” 


Writing on the currency question in the December, 1920, 
issue of the Athens Chamber of Commerce Monthly Bulletin I 
expressed the following views:—‘‘. . . In view of the neces- 
sity of co-operation of the banks of issue, I propose to place 
these institutions under a common financial council, just like 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washington. . . . The United 
States to lend to Europe the gold which has been acquired 
during the war (some 7 billion gold francs). . . . The Euro- 
pean banks should, moreover, have the privilege of obtaining 
nearly one-half of the gold which is to be coined. . . . The 
proportion of the gold, as also the volume of the fiduciary cir- 
culation, to depend upon the decisions of the financial council.’’ 
Such recollections came to my mind on reading Mr Snowden’s 
exposé, 


Undoubtedly the present world depression is the consequence 
of a wrong after-war start. The leading financiers were then 
too sanguine about the situation. Had we proceeded to a joint 
regulation of the common financial problems, we surely could 
have obtained the annulment of our war obligations towards 
the United States of America. In the winter of 1919-20 lead- 
ing Americans were convinced of the insolvency of Europe. 
But we lost that opportunity. The effects of a capital levy— 
which by now would have belonged to history—were considered 
by responsible men as a deterrent on the savings without which 
industry must wither, and it was decided to follow the policy 
of over-taxation. This was a good policy during the war 
against inflation, but a very bad one during the first period 
of peace owing to deflation, by which the economic forces 
became impotent. In order to cope with the present conditions 
and dissipate the very thick clouds encircling the horizon we 
must gain a clear conception of the situation. The present 
depression is not an accidental one. Only by joint efforts we 
can overcome it.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Athens, May 14, 1931. M. S. Evtamsro. 


Books and Publications. 


EQUALITY.* 


FEw causes are so fortunate in their advocates as those 
adopted by the author of this book. Mr Tawney is so evi- 
dently convinced by what he has to say, and says it so 
delightfully, that it is almost impossible not to agree with 
him. Nowhere has his gift for presenting what is still rank 
heresy to thousands as plain common sense been displayed 
toe greater advantage than in these pages. Nowhere has he 
called a spade a spade with more disconcerting frankness. 
As thus: ‘‘A publie school . . . is not a school that is 
easily accessible to the public, but a school that the great 
majority of the public are precluded from entering.’’ Or 
thus: “‘ Rightly interpreted, equality meant ’’ (to the 
nineteenth-century radicals) *‘ not the absence of violent 
contrasts of income and condition, but equal opportunities 
of becoming unequal.”’ 

Fortunately, there are often solid grounds for not dis- 
agreeing with Mr Tawney. No doubt he underestimates 
the difficulties of an equalitarian world. No doubt he has 
something of the social reformer’s lighthearted zeal for 
spending publicly money that is still for the most part 
privately produced. When all is said, however, this book 
states a powerful case in simple and powerful terms. 
Manifestly it is impossible to measure one human being 
against another, finding Tom to be worth two and a half 
Harrys, and Harry worth three and a half Dicks. Hence, 
the only possible course is to assume that we all matter 
equally. It is this simple fact which underlies the whole 
of Mr Tawney’s social philosophy. 

Social institutions, however, are, and always have been, 
framed on a different plan. Formerly it was legal in- 
equality, then political inequality, then in these days 
economic inequality that poisoned the foundations of social 
life. In a rapid historical sketch Mr Tawney shows how 
each type of inequality has been overthrown only to give 
place to a new embodiment of the same unequal principles. 
Always we have distinctions of one sort or another dividing 
society into classes which, though their limits may not be 
clearly defined, are part of the very substance of English 
life and ways of thought. Mr Tawney’s statistics of 
income and education, as well as his more personal re- 
searches into the life history of bishops and deans, show 
how formidable are the barriers that stand even to-day 
between class and class. 

For what he calls the strategy of equality Mr Tawney 
relies chiefly on the redistribution of income through the 
provision of communal services out of the taxes. He 
makes no suggestion of an equal division of money in- 
comes, and is well aware how disappointing would be the 
results were such a policy seriously attempted. In an 
interesting chapter describing the growth of these services 
in the past twenty or thirty years he condenses with 
characteristic skill into small compass the main facts about 
the growth and cost of public provision for the health and 
education of the people. Rapid though the rise of this 
type of communism has been, Mr Tawney has no difficulty 
in showing that it is far from having created even equality 
of external conditions, and quotes effective figures to 
illustrate how actual health and length of life are bought 
with money just as much as are the comforts and conveni- 
ences of civilisation. The rich, in fact, live when the 
poor would die. 

In his concluding chapters Mr Tawney hints at the im- 
plications of his policy for industry. Society must learn 
to regard industry as a social function rather than as an 
exercise in oppression and greed. To which end “‘ the bad 
old tradition of autocratic government, already disappear- 
ing from all reputable firms,’’ must be “‘ finally dis- 
carded ’’: and with it must go ‘‘ the affectation that ques- 

tions of business policy and organisation do not concern, or 
are beyond the competence of, representatives of the 
workmen.”’ Possibly Mr Tawney is not always rigidly 
practical; but he is very seductive. 





* « Equality.” By R. H. Tawney. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[Brief mention of a book in this column does not necessarily 
mean that it will not receive fuller notice in a subsequent issue. } 


® (I[t would be a convenience to our readers if publishers would 
make a point of notifying us of the prices of books sent for 
inclusion in this column.) 


Wall Street and Lombard Street. By Francis W. Hirst. 
(London) Macmillan and Company, Ltd., St. 
Martin’s Street. 8s. 6d. net. 

An important analysis, by a former editor of the Economist, of 
the 1927-29 boom and its sequel. In the final chapter, Mr. Hirst 
discusses the causes and remedies of the present state of affairs. 
Forecasting Business Cycles. By .Warren M. Persons. 

(London) Chapman and Hall, 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 22s. 6d. net. 

A well-stocked collection of data on business in 

States since 1875, with chapters on their analysis. 


the United 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricul- 
tural Economists. (Menasha) George Banta Publish- 
ing Company. Il4s. 

Contains a very large number of papers covering a very wide 
range of subjects, including the causes of agricultural depression, 
farm wages, taxation in relation to agriculture, co-operative market- 
ing, wheat price movements, agricultural credit, farm costings, 
recent developments in various countries, and all manner of allied 
subjects. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, 1931. Edited by M. 
Epstein. (London) Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street. 20s. net. 

A very useful book of reference. For each country there are 
sections on its constitution and government, area and population, 
religion and education, finance, defence, production and industry, 
commerce, communications, money, weights and measures, 


Le Probléme monétaire d’aprés-guerre, et sa Solution en 
Polegne, en Autriche et en Tchécoslovaquie. By 
Michel A. Heilperin. With a Preface by William E. 
Rappard. (Paris) Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 22, 
Rue Soufflot. 

A well-documented study of the post-war monetary experiences 
of Poland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Carl Fiirstenberg. Die Lebensgeschichte eines deutschen 
Bankiers, 1870-1914. By Hans _ Firstenberg. 
(Berlin) Verlag Ullstein, Kochstrasse, 22-26. 
Rm. 10.50. 

The biography of a German banker. 


Joseph Priestley. By Anne Holt. 
by Francis W. Hirst. 
Press, Warwick Square. 


With an introduction 
(London) Oxford University 
8s. 6d. net. 


An interesting biography. 
Dangerous Drugs. By Arthur Woods. (London) Oxford 


University Press, Warwick Square. 9s. net. 


An impressive account of the dangerous drugs traffic, 
efforts which are being made to combat it. 


and the 


Latin-American Relations with the League of Nations. 
By Warren H. Kelchner. (Boston) World Peace 
Foundation. 

A Ph. D. thesis which constitutes a useful record. 


May, 1931. (London) 
40, Museum Street. 


review, 
and Unwin, Ltd., 


International Labour 
George Allen 
2s. 6d. 


Includes articles on the lignite industry, 
coal mines in 1929, and on * 
Indian Labour.”’ 


on wages and hours in 
An Experiment in the Management of 


Part II. Il Mercato Italiano. 
(Milan) Industrie Grafiche Italiano 


Il Commercio del Grano. 
By Ugo Caprara. 
Stucchi. 


A description of grain cultivation and grain marketing in Italy. 


The Success of the Five Year Plan. By V. M. Molotov. 
(London) Modern Books, Ltd., 16, King Street. 
ls. 6d. 

A report of two speeches delivered last March before the Sixth 

All-Union Soviet Congress. 


The Fuel Problem of Canada. By 
(London) Maemillan and 
Martin’s Street. 6s. 6d. net. 

A plea for reorganisation of the Canadian coal industry, having 


as its object the maximum possible degree of self- sufficiency in 
respect of fuel. 


Martin Nordegg. 
Company, Ltd., St. 
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2 <n SNNONNSNNNatenee a 
Union-Management Co-operation on the Railroads. py, 
Louis Aubrey Wood. (London) Oxford University 
Press, Warwick Square. 18s. 
An account of conditions on those United States railroads on which 
the trade unions co-operate in the management. 


Budgetary Control in Manufacturing Industry. (New 
York) National Industrial Conference Board, Tne., 
247, Park Avenue. $3.00. 


A survey of costing systems in the United States. 


The United States Shipping Board. By Darrell Heveng; 
Smith and Paul V. Betters. (Washington) Institute 
for Governmental Research, Brookings Institution, 
26, Jackson Place. $2.50. 

One of a series of monographs on the various services of the 
United States Government, which give the history of the service, its 
functions, its organisation, the laws governing it, and its finance, 
There is a good bibliography. 

Hard Times—The Way In and the Way Out. By 
Richard T. Ely. (London) Maemillan and Com. 
pany, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. 7s. 6d. 

An informal essay on trade depression in which the author bases 
his main hope for the future upon research. 

Der Deutsche Osten—Rettung oder Verzicht. 
Chr. Fischer. Berlin) 
Verlag. Rm. 3.60. 

A plea for assistance, both economic and cultural, for the Eastern 
provinces of Germany. 

The Bankers’ Magazine, May, 1931. 
and Sons, Ltd., London Wall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Includes, inter alia, articles on ‘‘ Austria and the Zollverein " and 


“Some Causes of Industrial Depression, with some Suggested 
Remedies.”’ 


By Otto 
Junker und Diinnhaupt 


(London) Waterlow 


Indian Affairs, April, 1931. 


(London) Windsor House, 
Victoria Street. 3s. 


6d. net. 
Includes an article by the Editor on ‘‘ The Indian States and the 
Federal] Constitution.”’ 
The Tables Turned. By James Bonar. 
millan and Company, 
net. 


A series of imaginary conversations with Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill. 


(London) Mace- 
St. Martin’s Street. 7s. 6d. 


Los Salarios y le Empresa de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales 
de Mexico. By J. 8S. Herzog. Published by the 
Office for Economic Studies, Tercer Piso, Palacio 
Nacional. 

A very detailed collection of Mexican railway statistics. 


Liquidator’s Index and Summary of the Companies Act 
and Winding Up Rules, 1929. By John H. Senior 
and H. M. Pratt. (London) Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway. 15s. net. 


A conveniently arranged tabular book of reference whose appear 
ance just now has a sinister timeliness. 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
List of Members. (London) Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment. 


Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange Year Book, 1981. 
(Hull) Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange, Parlia 
ment Chambers. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2: 


Education in 1930. Cmd. 3856. 38s. 6d. net. 


Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to Egypt, 


February to March, 1931. 


Department of Overseas Trade 
Belgium in 1930. 4s. net. 


ls. 6d. net. 


: Economic Conditions in 


Report of the Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland for Year 1930-31. Cmd. 3867. 1s. 3d. net. 


Second Annual Report of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, 1930. Cmd. 3860. 3s. 6d. net. 


Marketing Board: Production and Trade of 
April, 1931. 2d. net. 


Empire 
Sierra Leone, 
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Che Stock Cxchange. 


NARROW MARKETS. 


Tus downward trend of prices on the London Stock 
Exchange, which started in February, 1929—ante-dating 
the slump in British industry by at least twelve months 
--ias now outrun the two years at which some of the 
more pessimistic trade forecasters initially assessed its 
maximum duration. In the last major economic depres- 
sion security values broke in April, 1920, on the rise of 
Bank rate to 7 per cent., only six months or so before 
the downward turn in industry, and touched bottom before 
the end of 1921—i.e., within a period of twenty months. 
Thereafter the prices of ordinary stocks, according to The 
Bankers’ Magazine Index, appreciated by over 20 per 
cent. in the first ten months of 1922, remained relatively 
stagnant for two years, and began, towards the end of 
1924, a steady rise which culminated in the boom of 
1927-28. On the present occasion, having fallen by about 
30 per cent. between February, 1929, and August, 1930, 
they declined, on the average, by little more than a quarter 
of 1 per cent. per week until the middle of last month. 
Then, in defiance of precedent, they took a new downward 
plunge, with a ‘* gradient,’’ according to the Financial 
News daily index, of about 4 per cent. per week, which 
was not checked till May 20, when prices, on the average, 
were little more than half those reached at the top of 
the boom. 

This fresh decline, which attained its greatest 
momentum in the middle of May, was both disappointing 
and unexpected. To some extent prices in London have 
been influenced by heavy selling in Wall Street, following 
the publication of depressing first-quarter earnings’ state- 
ments by the larger American industrial corporations and 
the abandonment of hopes of the much-advertised spring 
recovery in trade. Certain forced selling, again, from 
Scotland and the North of England has been attributed to 
the special difficulties of at least one financial group. 

The slump of April-May, 1931, however, unlike that of 
1929-30, has not, on the whole, been accompanied by 
really heavy and widespread liquidation. The break in 
quotations has been chiefly due to the fact that brokers, 
executing quite moderate selling orders for clients, have 
encountered an unwilling market, not merely for ‘‘ diffi- 
cult ’’ stocks whose earnings’ position was open to serious 
question, but for trustee issues like the senior preference 
stocks of the group railways. Jobbers, unwilling to add 
to their commitments, have marked down prices for 
reasons connected with the state of their own books rather 
than with the intrinsic merit of the securities concerned, 
or have quoted, for securities normally negotiable with 
the utmost facility, wide margins more commonly 
associated with shares in which dealings are nominal. 

From all points of view, this state of affairs is regret- 
table. Prices in a narrow market are “‘ artificial ’’ in the 
sense that their disproportionately low levels are based 
on dealings in comparatively small and unrepresentative 
amounts of stock. They do not merely act as a damper 
upon any incipient recovery, but tend to create a vicious 
cirele by lowering the margin on collateral loans and 
inducing sales, frequently of the best stocks, in order to 
restore the cover to the minimum dimensions required 
by the lender. 

The extent to which current prices appear to have over- 
discounted the realities of a difficult economic situation 
can be shown by a few outstanding examples. Indicated 
dividend yields of 74 per cent. on Australian Fives 
(1945-75), of 10 per cent. on New South Wales Fives 
(1935-55), of 123 per cent. on San Paulo Coffee 74 per 
Cents., and of 284 per cent. on Singer ordinary and 26} per 
cent. on Bleachers ordinary may all, possibly, be regarded 
as fairly reflecting prevailing uncertainty as to the income 
position. A brief examination of the Stock Exchange 
lists, however, will show that numerous industrial deben- 
tures and preference shares offer, at present prices, yields 
ene would normally look for only from the most specula- 





tive securities in their class. 


A few examples may be 


given :— 
No. of times 
Interest or 
Share or Stock, ; ee Yield 
ae Date of last | Price.| Allowing 
Company, ee Balance May27 for 
Sheet. 1931. | accrued 
Last — interest. 
ie Par Avail- . 
Description. Wales. | alts —— 
Year. —: 
| | a 
1 €£ & «4. 
L.N.E.Rly... | 4% Deb. ... 100 2-8 3-3 Dec. 31, 1930 75415 8 1 
L.M.LS. Rly.... | 4% Gtd.... 100 5°8 7-9 | Dec. 31,1930} 66 |6 0 4 
B.A. & Pacific | 6% cum, pf. 100 3:5 8-1 | June 30,1930} 72 2 O58 % 
Swan, Hunter | 6% cum. pf. 1 3-3 3-9 | Dee. 31, 1930 §}617 2 
a 74% cum. pf. l 4:2 4°6 Dec. 31, 1930 1¢}613 4 
Union Castle | 6% deb.stk.| 100 3°5 ? Dec. 31,1929] 82417 5 6* 
red. 
Imp. Chemical] 7% cum. pf. 1 2-9 4-1 Dec. 31, 1930 1:7 0-6 
Anglo-Persian | 8% cum. lst 1 8-1 4-4 | Dec. 31, 1929 144;/6 8 0 
Oil. pref. 6°9 





* Without allowing for redemption at par on February 1, 1934. 


The effects of present conditions are far-reaching. 
Investors may decide for themselves, for example, how 
far the cessation of activity in the new capital market 
(where issues between April 13th and May 16th—i.e., in 
the period of most rapidly falling Stock Exchange prices 
—totalled only £7,151,000, against £48,407,000 and 
£33,825,000 in the same weeks of 1929 and 1930) is due 
respectively to trade stagnation, the disastrous failure 
of recent issues like Lancashire Cotton Corporation and 
Rio Tinto debentures, and the tendency of company 
boards to regard as prohibitive the cost of new fixed- 
interest stocks giving a yield anything like that on existing 
securities. 

If the present situation be examined in the light of 
previous experience, two conclusions are suggested. First, 
the markets are feeling the effect of the absence of the 
much-maligned speculator, who in normal times, by his 
willingness to back the opposite view to that of the 
majority, is a vital element in the making of an active 
market. Secondly, the period of ‘‘ dead centre ’’ at which 
markets appear to have arrived is essentially a temporary 
phenomenon, though so long as it endures its effects may 
be extremely damaging. If the latter assumption is justi- 
fied, a case can be made out for special measures, by all 
parties whose interests are affected, to tide over the 
present phase, in confident anticipation of improvement 
later on. 

Public and private investors, who purchased stocks be- 
fore the depression mainly in order to obtain a reasonably 
secured income, and are not at the moment financially 
embarrassed, may be urged by their responsible financial 
advisers to refrain from a human but mistaken tendency 
to ‘‘ cut their capital losses ’’ by selling sound shares at 
present prices—particularly prior securities or seasoned 
ordinary shares whose dividend position is not, so far as 
ean be foreseen, in serious danger. The banks and other 
financial institutions who have considerable loans out- 
standing on the security of stocks and shares, may consider 
whether, with due regard to the maintenance of reasonable 
liquidity in their own position, they may gain in the 
long run by placing a somewhat generous interpretation 
on their rules as regards cover, in cases where the majority 
of the securities deposited with them are intrinsically 
sound, though temporarily depressed in value. In any 
ease, ‘‘ cover”’ ratios are somewhat academic under 
present conditions, as the banks would quickly discover 
if they foreclosed and endeavoured to realise borrowers’ 
securities on a large scale. 

No estimate can be made of the amount of bank loans, 
on collateral, at present outstanding. Though it is prob- 
ably less than a few months ago, its total must needs be 
substantial. To take merely a small part of the whole field, 
the balance sheets of those investment trusts which have 
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shown bank loans as a separate item in reports published 
since the beginning of this year, reveal the following 
position :— 


Total 
Number Book Value 
of Com- of Total 
panies. Investments. Loans. 
£ £ 
Trusts registered before the war 14 34,683,036 718,733 
Trusts registered since the war... 14 14,563,139 1,531,820 


Judging from this small sample, the newer trusts 
appear to have resorted to bank loans on a more extensive 
scale than the pre-war companies. Certain selling of 
shares alleged to have come recently from Scotland has 
been unofficially associated, in some parts of the market, 
with the position of a trust group vis-d-vis its bankers. 

Present conditions, again, can scarcely be regarded with 
equanimity by the Stock Exchange itself. Undoubtedly 
they have given a certain plausibility to the contention 
that while some market jobbers are men of substance, who 
perform a valuable economic function by carrying stocks 
over difficult periods, many others lack the necessary re- 
sources, and are a source of weakness rather than strength. 
Such men can neither find stock in a boom nor hold it in 
a depression. If, however, the later stages of a prolonged 
decline find the stronger and weaker dealers alike with 
so much stock on their books that they are driven to pro- 
tect themselves against further additions by quoting prices 
which are intended to be prohibitive, the machinery of the 
Stock Exchange may be regarded as coming perilously 
near ceasing to function. 

It is generally agreed that, under modern conditions, a 
larger proportion of the floating supply of stock in the 
market is financed by loans from outside than in pre-war 
days. If the market’s resources are pledged up to the 
hilt, its ability to perform its normal functions in a com- 
plex national financial system may depend less on the 
willingness of its own members than on the attitude of out- 
side financial institutions. From the market’s point of 
view, it would be helpful if the latter, having made 
themselves indispensable to the Stock Exchange by 
their readiness to grant not altogether unprofitable 
accommodation in good times, were prepared, if neces- 
sary, to nurse the market—within reason—in bad times. 

If, finally, the causes of Stock Exchange and trade fluc- 
tuations are in part psychological, all institutions whose 
attitude is a factor in public sentiment may consider 
whether a special effort to enhance general confidence is 
not called for at the present juncture. Irrational ‘* pros- 
perity talk,’’ obviously, may do more harm than good, 
but a reasoned insistence by the Government, the Press 
and recognised leaders of industry and labour, on the mis- 
chievous results of undue pessimism and panicky action 
during a period of temporary trial, and on constructive 
measures calculated to expedite the return of prosperity, 
would be particularly helpful. So far as more strictly 
financial factors are concerned, those institutions whose 
word carries weight in the City of London may be counted 
upon to use their influence along the most helpful lines 
during a decisive phase of the current trade cycle. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS. 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


SETTLING DAYS. 


TICKET. | 


ACCOUNT. 
June 9. 


June 11. 
MemsBers who extended their Whitsun holidays missed 
very little. The tone of most markets showed no improve- 
ment. Gilt-edged suffered a setback and the foreign 
market was greatly depressed. New York was again a 
seller on balance, and unfavourable news was received 
from Central Europe. The ‘‘ hammer ”’ was twice heard 
on Monday, though neither Was serious in 
character. : 
In the absence of any further sizeable gold influx, to- 
gether with the less favourable appearance of sterling, 
the gilt-edged market deteriorated, initial dullness being 


failure 


followed by a moderate amount of liquidation. Newfound. 
land loans were an unsatisfactory feature, following the 
announcement that the Government had failed to obtain 
tenders for a projected New York bond issue. Indian 
stocks were adversely affected by the tepid reception 
of last week’s new issue and the prolongation of the 
rebellion in Burma. Australians remained heavy, with 
Tasmania 6}4’s and New South Wales Fives of 1945-65 jp 
the forefront of the declines. Horne Corporations drooped 
in sympathy with gilt-edged. 

The foreign market gave neither sign nor promise of 
recovery, and sellers again predominated. Brazilian 
stocks reflected the prevailing uncertainty as to the 
prospects of financial rehabilitation. Chilean loans 
were little better. Argentines declined, and San Paulo 
coffee bonds were liquidated. Renewed anxiety with 
regard to the Central European outlook brought about 
sweeping reductions in the Young loan, while Austrians 
relapsed after a short-lived recovery. Unexplained liqui- 
dation of Roumanian 4 per cent. Consols took the price 
from 36 to 33. Polish issues were weak. In the Far East, 
Chinese loans suffered from the latest news regarding the 
political situation. 

Home rails took on a better appearance than of late, 
and all-round improvements were recorded among the 
prior charges, while even the junior stocks showed signs 
of convalescence. Argentine rails in the foreign section 
were unable to dissociate themselves from the renewed 
weakness of the peso, and heavy reductions ensued. Anto- 
fagastas and Leopoldinas were fairly firm. 

Business in the industrial market was again very 
restricted, but the bears were less in evidence than during 
recent weeks. Transatlantic issues suffered heavily 
from the weakness of Wall Street. Cables and Wireless 
receded on the disappointing official traffics, and Swedish 
Match and Kreuger and Toll declined, with reviving fears 
as to the security of the latter company’s large portfolio 
of Government bonds. Textiles found support on the news 
that the Egyptian Government is facing up to the 
gravity of the cotton situation. Pinchin Johnson, 
General Electric, and Turner and Newall suffered a pre- 
cautionary marking down. Amalgamated Metal Corpora- 
tion were a firm spot on a moderately satisfactory report, 
and J. Lyons, in the catering list, continued their upward 
trend. Imperial Chemical took on a steadier aspect follow- 
ing initial weakness. Insurance shares responded to 
modest investment orders. 

Oil share transactions were on a very small scale, with 
Paris a seller of the Eagle issues and Amsterdam of Royal 
Dutch. Shells were easier, but Lobitos advanced smartly 
on the announcement of a 10 per cent. dividend. Few 
changes occurred among rubber shares, though Allieds 
yielded a small gain. Idle conditions prevailed in the tea 
share market, with a pronounced fall in Kukicherras 
among the “* heavies.’’ 

In the mining share market dealings were of small pro- 
portions, but the tone was somewhat improved. Kafifirs 
responded to recent optimistic speeches, ‘‘ Johnn‘es,”’ 
tand Mines and Springs Mines being among the 
favourites. Rhodesian shares were unable to throw off 
their lethargy, ‘‘ Chartered ’’ receding further; while the 
Northern issues trended downwards in most instances. 
The latest turn of the restriction screw made little impres- 
sion on tin shares, and prices were mostly unaltered, while 
the effect of the new decline in copper was also negligible. 
Ashanti Goldfields, however, continued to enjoy marked 
popularity. 

“* FINANCIAL NEWS”? DAILY BARGAIN INDEX. 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists.) 




















May 21, | May 22, | May 25, | May 26, | May 27,| May 28, 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Government and Municipal 
RAD mnccssntebeiinaeeesenennn 1,257 1,283 1,383 1,307 1,382 
Transport, Communications, ° 
and Public Utilities.......... 1,077 987 ° 932 750 840 
Commercial and Industrial* 1,789 1,576 a 1,469 1,284 1,488 
Banks, Insurance and Finan- iS 
SE: sciceinesanieahcanitlhsatinesiiie 459 517 i 505 78 440 
Mines (including Nitrate) ... 436 383 a 374 318 349 
TE ssssmneeiicneepenedbsberneevenees 177 144 S 121 66 131 
Rubber, Tea and Coffee....... 128 99 _ 79 76 97 
RE cn ccerrnuieeians 5,323 | 4,989 4,863 | 4,279 | 4,727 


eee” 


* Including iron and steel and breweries. 
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DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100). 





(1928 = 100.) 
; ‘ ighest | Lowest | | 
Highest Lowest May 21, | May 22, | May 25, | May 26, | May 27, | May 28 a £19 May 13, | May 14, | May 15, | May 16, | May 18, May 19, | May 20, 
gas (ilay 12.) 1931." | 1931.’ | 1931. | 1931. | 1931.’ | 1931.” (Reb. 24.) Gtar-26) 1951. | 1951. | 1951, | 19351 | 1931 | 1931." | 1931." 


























12°3 | 54°5 | 57-0 | 57:5 | e | 57°4 | 57°3 | 56-7 


* Bank Holiday. 


We are officially informed that Walter Granville 
Morrison and William Stafford Sidney were declared 
defaulters upon the Stock Exchange on May 26, 1931. 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES. 


NEW YORK. 

The markets suffered from successive waves of selling, 
which were only momentarily stayed by the action of the 
New York Stock Exchange Committee in requesting 
members to furnish particulars of stocks borrowed and 
lent. Such a step had not previously been considered 
necessary since the slump of the autumn of 1929, Heavy 
selling occurred of railroad shares on the refusal of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take the initiative 
in proceedings for a rate advance as suggested by the 
railroad executives, though the latter will probably pro- 
ceed with their efforts despite this check. United States 
Steel touched a new low record, and utilities again came 
on offer. Copper shares were one of the few exceptions 
to the general trend, a larger volume of sales of the metal 
being reported. Last week’s operations in the steel 
industry were estimated at 43 per cent. of capacity, 
against 44 per cent. in the previous week and 80 per cent. 
in the corresponding week of 1930. Fifty railroads re- 
ported a drop of 85 per cent. in net operating income for 
April as compared with last year. The bond market was 
weak, partly owing to the continuance of relatively large 
new issues, and partly to political fears as regards South 
America and Central Europe. High quarters continued 
to express qualified optimism as to the outlook, but the 
market itself was disappointed by the absence of any 
recovery in commodity prices, and a growing tendency 
was noticeable to assume at least the temporary failure 
of the policy of attempting to stimulate activity by low 
money rates. Possibly, the markets may be ripe for a 
technical upward reaction in the near future, but the 
date of more permanent recovery is as difficult to estimate 
as ever. 


ee 





M:z Ma Ma May May May 
Tid a1 28. 14, 21, 28, 
1931 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
US. 33% T. Bds.... 1069 107} 107% | Natl. Biscuit ...... 71 652 648 
Lb. Ln. 34% "32-47 1024 1023 +1024 | Phelps Dodge ...... 17 14 124 
Do. 44% °32-47 103 ms a ss $ Pullman gocosscore = s f a. 
: ©, °33-38 104 04 Sears-Roebu — 
= : ‘ Studebaker ......... 19 17 17% 
Atchison .........006 163% et ust Mr —— 7 - oe 
Ohes. & Ohio ...... 37 36 J.S. Leather 
Erie - canal : — ° ied 19 162 | U.S. Rubber. a 134 114 
Ulinois Central...... 55 53 50 US, Steel -.--se00 106 eat 91 
N.Y. Central ...... 89% 86} 81} | Westinghouse ...... 611i 62 60 
Pennsylvania ...... 47k 47} 784 Woolworth ......... 69 644 678 
Southern Pacific... 80 79 754x 
iathem Rly. =. sor 324 = Am. ae ‘> oes ” nes we 
Thi Pacific ...... 2 157 150 Interboro R.T....... 
— - Int. Tel. Teleg. ... 27 = = 
Bmd. Cam. ncccoesecse - 1043 98? 96} | Radio Corpn. ...... 18 
Amer. Smelting ... 33} 31 29} | Utilities P. & L. ... 2 22 224 
Anaconda —.....see0e 26% 25 at W. Union Tlg. 109 100 100% 
Bethlehem Steel... 43} 423 41k ’ ae 
Obrysler Motor ... 19% lit 16} | Associated Gas “A 19 173 17 
Corn Produce Rf. 65k 61 59¢ | Pan. Amer. ow hU 27 25 
Eastman Kodak... 1 141 130 Shell ....+-eeeeereeers 203 = 20t 
Gen. Electric(New) 42 395 39} | Shell Union ......... 5 4; 
Gen, Motors ....+. 42% 38 35% | Sinclair Oil ......... 88 8t 7% 
Int. Harvester ... 464 46t 43% | Std. California... 36% 35 34 
Montg. Ward ...... 19% 193 18% Do. No cccvcceee 35% 34 334 


x Ex dividend. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, and 13, Copthall Avenue, London, we print 
the following index figures of American values calculated 
on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 





























1929. 1930. 1931. 
Be- 
, ar {2 
Lowest. | Highest.| Lowest. | Highest.| ginning | “43% _ 
of Year. 

ustri eee 134-5 218-9 98-2 174-1 99-6 | 94-1 86-7 

3 a eco 127-8 173°5 89-1 145°6 92-0 19°7 73-0 

3 Utilities 177-6 | 330-4 | 153-2] 267-4] 158-1] 163-4] 1519 

Total, 404 stocks... | 140-3 | 228-1] 105-5 | 184-2} 107-6 102-8 | 94-9 
Average yield < | 

tris 

umn tele 310% | 523% | 4-15% | 5-95% | 5-91% | 5-87% | 6-43% 






































140-2 | 105-0 | uu | 2-2 | na | 1093 | 105-8 | 106-0 | 105-0 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK. 























May 21, | May 22, | May 23, | May 25, | May 26, | May 27, | May 28, 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 193L. 
* 
Stock Exchange— | | 
Shares (‘Thous.) 2,400 1,600 600 1,900 2,400 2,500 2,100 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. $) 11,892 | 10,038 5,461 7,929 9,369 11,875 
Ourb— 
Shares (Thous.) 550 360 150 400 480 480 410 





* 2-hour session. 





CANADA. 


There is nothing but gloom and trouble to report con- 
cerning the stock market situation in Canada. Recently, 
a spell of steady sagging culminated in a serious 
break, which took most stocks to the lowest levels 
since 1927. ‘The bisection of the C.P.R. dividend, 
announced on May 16th, although it had been freely dis- 
counted, came as a bad shock to the market, and a con- 
siderable volume of selling followed, while a parallel weak- 
ness developed in Consolidated Smelters, which ranks as 
a C.P.R. subsidiary. The depression of a pivotal stock 


like C.P.R. generated a felling of pessimism, which 
was accentuated by poor reports about the condi- 
tion of the new wheat crop in the West. Other 


adverse factors were the reduction of its dividend from 
$1.00 to 50 cents by the Gooderham-Walker Corporation, 
which depressed all the distillery stocks; a disappointing 
report by International Nickel, which showed earnings of 
only 8 cents for the first quarter of 1930; and further 
weakening in the Brazilian milreis. When confidence 
in the market had been seriously undermined, it 
only required the sharp recession in New York which 
occurred on Monday, May 18th, to bring stocks 
tumbling down all along the line. Nor is there any 
hope of immediate improvement, for corporation earnings 
for the first quarter of the year are almost uniformly bad, 
and business will not be helped either by the impending 
increase in the sales tax or the wage-cutting process which 
is now going on. Negotiations for the reorganisation of 
the newsprint industry seem unable to make headway, and 
the doleful view which the Street takes of the industry’s 
future is indicated by the fact that the common stocks 
of three important newsprint companies are at present 
selling below a dollar. Undoubtedly many stocks are 
to-day on the bargain counter, but investors are still very 
loath to buy, and the success of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s conversion loan indicates that there is now a wide- 
spread preference for the greater security of bonds. In 
the mining market the seasoned gold stocks seem almost 
proof against depression, but shares in other kinds of 
mines are still a drug on the market. The Bureau of 
Statistics Investors Index, covering twenty-five common 
stocks, stood on May 14th at 94.9, as compared with 96.5 
on April 30th; but the latest slump came after this figure 
had been compiled. 


Mar. Apr. May Mar. Apr. May 
31, 29, 26, 31, 29, 26, 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Abitibi Power & Paper 9% 5S 34 | Fraser Companies ...... m@ & 3g 
Asbestoe Corp. ......... é % + | Hollinger Gold Mining 8} 8 64 
Bank of Montreal ...... 296 284 246 | International Nickel... 17f 14% 11% 
Brazilian Traction ... 22% 19 144 | Massey Harris ......... Tk 865 4h 
British Col. Power“‘A” 40} 38% 33} | Montreal Light ......... 63 56 46% 
Calgary Power ......... nobid nobid nobi National Breweries ... 33{ 29% 25} 
Can. Bank Oommerce... 226 221 200 Nat. Steel Car ........ 35 24% 20 
Canadian Car ............ 168 13 12} | Power Corp., Oanada... 60% 54 42% 
Canada Cement......... 16% 12 10 Price Bros. ........+-se00e 37 4 31 
Can. Indus. Alcohol ‘A’ 3 3% 2 | Quebec Power ......... 45k 404 344 
Canada Power & Paper 1} : Royal Bank of Canada 288 273 244} 
Oan. Steamship Lines.. 7k 7 4 Shawinigan _..........0. 544 48} 40 
Cockshutt Plow......... 9 7k 5+ | Southern Can. Power... 31% 27 24 
Cons. Mining .........-.. 162% 106 76 | Steel of Canada......... 398 30 272 
Dominion Bridge ...... 498 * 30} | Winnipeg Electric ... 18} 153 14 
Dom. Textile (New)... 81 75 65 
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Nore, 


date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks ere redeemable at or before a certain date the 


263 
At 
44 
31 
423 


39 
255 | 
692 | 


| Cordoba Ord, Stk, 


20 
- $ | 














Prices 
Prices Year 1931 
Year Jan, 1 to 
1930. May 27 Name of Secarity. 
(inclusive). 
High- | Low- High- | Low- 
eat. est est. | est. 
British Funds. 
59} $23 60%) 542 | 
94% 823 964) 85 
83% 144 | 844! 76 
103 | 938 104} | 98 
106} | 1024 . 107y,/ 10 
96%) 85 97 88 
106§ | 98) | 102 | i 
103g | 1003 103% | 101 
97 91; 98)!| 91 cies 
105 | 100 | 104% | - War Loan 5% 1929-47 || 
69 sof 708 | Local Loans 3%.......0. || 
49 40 46 | 3s India 24% .«...... 
ot | 47 eal | § Do. 
684 | S552 4| § sah oe % i} 
90 | 78 % 1958-68 ... | 
106 | 100 ied | 102 Palestina LN ni 
1094 | 104 109% | 106} Sudan nds...... | 
99 | «87 993 | 964 Ulster - 45-75 ...... 
Dom. & Colonial Govts. 
95}; 76 80 | 62 Australia 5% 1945-75 | 
95 8 96 913 | Canada 4% 1940-60... 
106§ | 102 1052 | 1 Ceylon 6% 1936-51 ... | 
98 | 92 100$ | 972 | Gold Const 44% 1956... | 
105 | 105) 101 | Kenya 5% 1948-58 ... | 
105 | 101 1044 | 1024 N 5% 1950-60... | 
923, 70 | 72 | 46$ N.S. Wales 5% 35-55... | 
105 rot | 1023 | 88 N. Zealand 5% 1946... 
924 704; 80 | 57 Queensland 5% 40-60 
104; | 99 | 1033 | 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 
983 | 93% || 100 Strta, Set. 44% 35-45 | 
Foreign Governments, | 
894 82 88 78 Argentine 4% Reciss... | 
105 | 1008 | 1042 | 1014 ga 6% 1923-43 | 
96 | 89 98} 94} Do. 7%Int.red.by 1957 | 
6li | $1) 56 | 464 |B. Aires (Prov.) $4%-~ 
113$ | 108% © 1124 | 1083 | Belgian 7%..........0. ae 
92 14 73 Bu 7 % Loan ... | 
87 62 | 75¢| 58 | Brazil 5% Fund, 1914 
Bi 84 79 | 46 Do. 64% (1927) ... || 
995 | 79 94 70} | Ohili 6% (1929) ....... - 
55 27 62% | 39 | China 5% (1912) ...... | 
69 54 693 | 62 Do. 5% (1913) . 
1153 | 1 1134 | 109 Osechoslovakia 8 8% one 
82 78 oF 79% | Danish 3% ....cccccesseee 
94 81 87¢ | 85¢ | Danzig cmameaite 
80h | 70h 784 70 | Egypt Uni ed ren 
92 73 76 65 | Bstonia 7% 1927 ...... | 
100 919 92% /| 90 | Finland 6% 1923... .. . 
21 194) 21 French 4% (Bettieh) — 
21 20 203 | 2 . eminent 
109%! 99 106 | «#97 German 7% ...-..0s0+++++ 
90 68 813 70 Do. 54% Sig. Bas. 1930, 
93: 862 934 | 904 Greek 6% Stab. Ln,... | 
1048 | 100 || 104% | 100 Do. 7% Refugee ... 
104 988103 #4 Hungary 79% ..-...0000. 
9+ 91 100 | 92 Japanese 54%, isis 
102 | 98 1038 | 99% | Do. 6% (1924). 
26; | 12 144 | 8 | Mexican 5% (1899) ... | 
1044 100% 102 101 | Norweyian 6%, 1921 .. | 
106} 82 83 60 Peru 74% iss sieaieis 
923 77 86 78% -}— 19 tnaceeaaae a 
107 101 104 102 "1934-64 o | 
88 77 89 853 | Swodieh § i L ioe 
96 61 764 | 56 || 8. Paulo ee 14% -- 3 
19} 1 10} 8 | Turkish 4 wove | 
894 13 80 60 Uruguay 5 uss eeeee 
Corporation Stocks. | 
964 | 744 84 69 Berlin 6% 1932-57...... | 
106 99 106 102 B' 5% 1946-56 
106 106} | 102} | Bristol 5% 1948~58..... 
100 87 922 | 88: | Danzig 7% 1935-45 .. 
101 9€ 101 99 E. London 5% 1960-70 | | 
103: 98  104§ | 101} Johannbg. 55% s00?-a8 
69 | GOP | 70 | GOB | L.C.0. 3% cnccsccceseee 
70 62 714 | 66% | Met. Wat. Bd. B 3%... 
105} 106 | 102 | Pt. of Ladn. 5% 1950-70 
11li 104 112 107§ Seine 7% 1935-52...... 
93 78 17 52 Sydney $4% 1954....... 
itish Railways. — 
94 6 694 | 47)  G. Western Ord. Stk.... | 
133 63) 3 L.& N.B’st'n Def. Stk. 
39 1 178 | 8 Do. 8% Pref. Ord. ... 
944 80 843 | 64 Do. 5% Pref. 1955... | 
6 3% —t«44 23 Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. 
57} 31 4 163 L.M.S. Ord, Stk. ........ 
13 54 55 27 4% Pret. Stk. 1923... | 
75 67 68 45 Metropolitan Cons, ..... 
79 72 77 644 | Met. Dist. Ord. Stk. — 
325 | 21 23 12} | Southern Def. Stk. . 
763 63 | 46 Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ‘Stk., 
968 78} Do. 5% Pref. Stk...... 
25/44 20/104 24/108 19/10} Underground Ord, £1.... 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 


Antofagasta Ord. Stk. 
B.A. & Pacific Ord.Stk, | 


| B.A. Gt.Sthn, Ord. Stk, 


B.A. Western Ord. Stk. 
O. Argentine Ord. Stk. | 
OC. Uruguay Monte V. 
Can, Pucafe Com. ($25) 
Oan. Nat.1927 Guar.4% 
Do, 7% let Pref. Stk. 
Do. 5% 2nd ~~ a 
|| Costa Rica Ord. Stk 


Price 
May 





20 
11} 
24 
52 
743 


= 


on 
Rise ear 
| Present 
or 1930. 
Fall. Yield. 
High- , Low- 
| £ s.d.!| est. | est. 
+4} 42 8/¢ 
+t] 333! Stl 
+4! 444 8 504 
++! 4 510 97/6 | 45/- 
+4 469 42 | #19 
++) 430 85/- | 65/- 
i 400 198 | 130 
sis 315 6 80/- | 65/- 
+4) 420 264 4 
| + ; 415 3 
+#/ 459 
vin 517 9 | 17, 14/3 
ane 613 12/6 | 10/6 
on 517 8 Tt) 
-1 §19 0 | 26/- | 23/ 
ae 48 3 59/- | 47/6 
ie 5 2 0 | 273% | 247 
* 4ll 1 58/9 | 53/9 
* ag/9 
on 7 8 0 69 56 
+1 470 383 | 28 
oe 5 6 0 5H | 
ae 411 9) 19) 15 
“~ 415 0 24/3 | 14/- 
oe 416 0 68/- | 56/3 || 
—2 | 10 2 O || 42/- | 37/38) 
| ose 5 76 7 | 4 
ae 8 17 10 9 
|+¢%#{ 417 6 | 120 
“ 414 0 | 66/- | 89/3 || 
72 | | 6 | 
82/- | 73/- | 
—23| 6 7 6 34 | 27 
++] 515 0 463 | 
+1 712 5 14%, 12 
+4] 75 0 | 360 | 337 
ms 6 311 15% 13 
vii 914 9 80/6 | 74/9 
-1 8 8 0 
-5+| 1310 9 
—4 816 0 21 174 
-—?+ u as : 134 | 
oe | : 
ae 619 3 164 | ut 
wis 312 0 | 26 
on 810 37 | (30 
+1 5 8 0 17%) «144 
ot 913 0 14% 12 
- 616 0 15, 12 
an 316 9 254| 21 
a 414 6 4)/-  36/ 
-1 700 7 5 
—3}| 716 0 8 Th 
ae 614 0 3 3} | 
— +] 619 0 4 3h 
oe 7 5 0 55 50 
sh 512 6 144) 12 
—++| 6169 
-1 ad 319 | 287 
se $17 0 | 1568 | 147 
—-5 | 1014 3 || 29/- | 20/- 
ose 9 6 6 37/62 23/9 
oso 5 5 O | 187 | 1724 
<e 420 3} 163 
—1 | 1216 3 12%) 112 
- cai 211 =s:187 
ove 8 6 9 363 | 320 
486 | 421 
25/6 | 19/- 
—2 853 | 34 | 305 
+1 4 8 9 | 267% | 220 
+1 410 0 407 380 
sae 719 0! Vs | 9 
os § 0 0 | 103 ne 
nen § 3 0 | 24/9) 18/9 | 
+1 4 60 129 | 105 | 
+14) 413 6 | 106 | 87% 
+t 416 0 | 252 | 218 
| —2 943 | 264 (231 | 
41/- | 26/3 | 
+4/}/h 9 3 4 a 
ose Nu 79 3/ 
+] 215 3 | 42/103) 26/- 
cat 8 6 6 | seal 17/6 
+1 | 1513 9 | 19/104 16/6 
+4#/11231 ja : 
+3 | 1210 0 19/9 ies 
a 710 6 se 
-1 715 9 
ove 5 } ts 
+3 | 10 0 0 ss $ 
ove 6 5 0 st 24 
° 715 0 | 26/- | 20/6 
17/3 11/3 
73/9 32/6 
+2/1411 0 
+14} 18 8 3 | 29/103) 22/- 
+2 | 12123 9 || 29/- | 23/- |] 
+3 | 1310 3 70/6 | 60/- 
+1 | 1012 9 || 39/6 2a/- | 
oo | 285 3 9 14/- | 8/Th 
+3] 416 0 67/9 | 58/6 
++] 514 0 71/3 56/6 | 
“F] Rams, 38 
exe 59/ 
-+ Nil 40/- | se 
a 8 6 8 58/- | 48/9 
+2 | lllo 9 31/6 | 26/6 
as 810 63/3 | 55/- 
eee 716 0 37/9 | 29/9 
a Nil 66/3 51/9 














ment. 


—Shares with a New York quotation, or with definite American interest, are distinguished by italica, 


the yields on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last paym Where atocks are definitely redeemable at a 


date of repayment {fs taken when the stock stands at 5 


Prices 
Year 1931 
(Jan. 1 to 

May 27 Name of Security. 
inclualve), 

High-| Low- 
est. est. 

Foreign Rys.—cont. 

2 In, By. O. Am. No par 

Leopoldina Ord. Stk.... 
328 Do. Cum, Prf. Stk. 

83) 27/6 | Nitrate Blys.(£10) ... 

21 | 10 Paraguay Oen, D. Db. 
| 70/- | 70/- | Salvador Ord. (£10) ... 
| 149 100 San Panlo Ord, Stk. ... 

65/- 42/6  Taltal Rly. Ord. £8 ... 

1 22 | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 
| 
Banks. 
| 16/9 13/3 Anglo-French (£1)..... 
11/6 10/9  Anglo-Internatl. (£1)... 
6 4 ae 8. ey 
| 25/6 | 20/-, American ty pa. 
52/10} 41/3 Bank of N. Si 
274 | 259 Bank of Bng. Stk. ... 
| $8/3 52/6 Barclay B. (£1) «+... 
26/3 | 25/3 Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A£1 
| 6% Bk. of Australasia (£5) 
| 63 50 Bk. of Montreal ($100) 
26 18 Bk of N.8.W. (£20)...... 
| 82) _5y¥) British Overseas A £5 
| 17% | lg | Chtd. of India (£5) .. 
| 14/ 9/74; Comel, Bk of Aus. a 
| 66/62, 52/6 | District A £5, an 
| 42/6 | 38/9 | Do. B £1 fully 
4 al ret depen 
an. 8 Hambros £10, paid 
| ust! 1044 =-Hongk. and 8. ($125)... 
| 63/9 53/3 Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. 
ie 55 | artery a ara 

80/6 73/6 | Midland £1 pd... 
i 263 Nat.of Egypt £10... 
4 30 Nat. of 5,£12% pd 

| 14, 12 Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. 
| 357. 3414 | Roya) Bk. of Scotiand 
, 149) 13 St. of S.AL, £20, £5 pd. 
80/103, T\/- Westminster £4, £1 pd. 
Insurance. 
21 19 Alliance £1, fully pd... 
133 | 11% | Atlas 85, ei men 
24 19} Com, Un. £2}, full 
154 | 14 Gen. Accident. £5, £1 
28 24 Lon, & Lano, £5, ‘e2 
34, 30} N.Brit.&Mer.£5, £1}pd. 
16 13; Northern £10, £1 pd... 
13, 124 Pearl (£1), fully paid... 
144 | 12 Phoenix £1, 
244 | 21 Prudential £1 A ........ 

40/- | 33/3 | Do. £1, with 4s. paid... 

6%: 5§$ Boyal Bxchange (£1)... 

8 7 Royal £1, 10s. paid .... 

3%, 3 Sea Insur., £1 fully pd 

3H) 3 Sun Insur,, £1 with 5/- pd 

57 SunLifeAssur.,£10fy. 

1 12%) Yorkshire £1, fully 
Investment 

293 268 Anglo-American Deb. . 

149 | 113$  Anglo-Celtic Ord. ..... a 

21/6 | 15/- Atlas Electric, £¢., en oo 

28/9 | 22/6 Brit, Assets Trust 

| 185 179 Debenture Oorp. Sy o 

171 145 For. Amer., &0., Def. .. 

110, | 85 Grange evcesencees 

186 ~=|s«(175 Guardian Investment . 

327 | 292 Indus, & Gen. Ord, .... 

427 | 385 Invest. Trust Ord, ...... 

22/- | 18/7) Lake View Invest. 10/- 

| 318 275 Mercantile Investment, 

235 | 219 Merchants Trust Ord. 

380 | 365 | § Metropolitan Trust ... 
9 =| «70 Ninet’n Twenty-eight 
88 57 Ninet’n Twenty-nine .. 

18/3 | 13/9 ee ey) 

225% | 205 Scottish Mi &o.. 

1043 | 90% | Stockholders Invest. ... 

| 87@ | 724 |) Trana-Oceanic £) ....... 

234 | 215 | Trustees Corp. Ord...... 

243 | 215 United States Deb. .... 

| | Financial Trusts, 

29/- | 18/9 | Argentine Land, &c., £1 
39 | 39% Estates, &o, 
4/6 | 2/7}) Brit, Nth. Borneo £1... 

28/6 | 19/6 | Brit, S.Africa 15/-fy.pd. 

18/103! 12/- | Charterhouse Inv. £1 .. 
17/3 15/- | O. of London.RI.Pty £1 

63 | 4% | Dalgety £20, £5 pd...... 
13/103! 9/- | Forestal Land oneene 
| 37/6 | 19/6 | Hadsun’s Bay Oo. £1 .. 

4 | 2% Do. 5% Oum, Pref, £5 
20/- | oi Javea invest., &o., £1... 

44 23 | Peruvian f Ord, Stk. ... 
23 12% Corp. '\ Pref. Stk... 

24/3 | 16/6 Primitive Holdgs. £1 ... 
13/9 | 11/3 | Staveley Trust £1 ...... 

38/14 | 14/6 — a £1. 

| aso | 19/6 |) alitopye Ord” Ot sso 

aS | aor. | Basckey Porkine £1. 

62/- | 50/- | Baas Ratclit? Ord. £1 .. 

37/6 | 30/6 Benskins Watford £1... 
12/- | 7/9 | City of Lond, Def. 5/- 
61/3 | 51/- Courage Ord, £1 ........ 
61/- | 43/3 Duestillers Co, Ord, £1... 

ae | 92/6 | Guinness (A) £1 ........ 

62/3 50/3 Ind Ooope Ord. £1 ..... 
38/- | 32/44 Meux's fp BA cccccccce 
53/- | 46/- | Mitchell & Butlers £] . 
28/3 | 25/- | Ohlsson’s Oape £1 ...... 
62/- | 55/- | 8. African Bwa, £) ..... 
35/6 | 30/6 a Walker Ord. £1 
56/3 | 42/6 | W'tny O’mbe Def. £1... 


cussunt and the earliest date when the quires is above par. The return on eotinary stocks and shares is senlontated on the dividends paid by the company Gusting Ge lent Year, 


——. 








_— — 
~~ | oe Present 
-— | oe | oo 
1931. 193, Fal. Ted 
= fad 
a, 
et | = lag 
} - | 3514 
33) 344 | +1 | 1515 ¢ 
35/~ | 27,6x) —3/6 | 141] ¢ 
10 | 105 | + $ | 2317 9 
70/- 70/- | see Ni 
105 | 115/ +10/ 10 ¢ 
42/6 | 35/- | -7/6 | 7 3 
3 | 3 | eee | Nu : 
13/9 | 13/6 | -3d| 4 
ny- | 1/-| | “me? 
44 44 | ll 23 
20/6 | 20/6) .. | 914 9 
42/6 | 42/6| ... | 615 9 
2684 | 2724 | +4 | 4 8} 
54/3 | 54/9 | +6d| 419 § 
25/9 | 25/9) .. | 313 9 
a TH) | 810 6 
|£54¢x| £505 | —£4) 5 § 9 
20; 20x eee | 915 0 
55 1 | § 99 
124 | 12 > | 8 6 OF 
12/6 | 12/6) — | 10 04 
56/3 | 52/6 | —3/9| 7 0 9 
40/- | 4/- | .. | 5 09 
3} 3b) — | 10:10 0 
8 | 8 - i Tee 
£106 | £105 | —£1 | 6 13 4 
55/- | 54/6 —64' 5 93 
6 5k| — 4! 615 0 
74/- | 14/6 | +64) 416 0 
274 | 27 | —+#¢) 60 
Sl} SE) + 4) 7:18 OF 
12%; 128) +4! 513 0 
344+ | 3465) +2 | 417 & 
13, 13 —4§) 61le 
71/6 | 72-| +6d) $10 0 
19} | 198) +24, 4100 
12 | 123 | + 3) 35 OF 
20 | 20x +1 | 340 
14¢) 144) +34) 4170 
244x} 25 | +43) 410 
Sl | 32)x 42% 3 8 0 
ar) RTE Ooh 
400 
ss. relate 
| +) 4.1 OF 
37/6 | 37/6 | ra 215 OF 
it sto 
x + 
Sex| Si | # 510 
33 | 3 +e 468 
57 | 57 ~ | see 
12s 13x 4 A 314 OF 
280 | 272x $10 4 
llox | 110 * 6 16 4 
15/6 | 15/6) = | 6 80 
23/9 | 239 -. | 443 
181 | 181 | 7. | 510 6 
145 | 145 .|eue 
102) 85 | —173, 7 1 2 
175 | 175 | 2. | 65 9 
300 | 292 | -g | 6 87 
385 | 385 — | sea 
20/- | 20/-| ... 610 0 
280 | 275 | -5 | 6 00 
223 | 221 -2 | 6 68 
365 (365 |... | 5 9 6 
70 | 70 | .. | 72300 
60 | 6 | ... | 613 3 
16/3 | 13/9 2/6; 7 5 8 
210 | 205x | +14) 312 3 
9} | 9p) ... | 712 6 
72x) 77¢| +5 | 6 90 
218 | 215 -—3 | §ll 6 
220 | 215 | -5 | 619 6 
we 1 we 12s 
3h ot a 
ai =a | , 
- 20/3 —91| 6 4 
13/9x} 13/9 | ... | 1018 3 
16/3 | 16/3... | 615 6 
Six) 5% . | 920 6 
11/3 | 10/- | —1/3| 13 0 0 
oo | 22/- | +2/-| 16 0 0 
uijs wait tyh| 18.0 0 
6 +1/3 
hed bet 
13 13 | 3) 23 18 
18/9 | 17/6x ... | 729 
13/9 | 13/9 2. | 311 6 
— 16/3 +74d 12 6 0 
21/6 | 22/-  +6d| 714 0 
25/— | 25/- _ 816 0 
60/- | 58/9x, —3d 6 9 3t 
35/6 | 35/6, ... | 918 0 
8/3 | 8/- —3d| Nu 
54/- | 54/-| ... | 810 3 
46/- | 466 +6d| 811 0 
98/9 | 100,- | +1/3, 7 0 0 
56/- | S6/-x, +1/6, 819 3 
H/- | H/- |... 817 0 
46/3 | 47/6 41/3, 6 6 9 
27/- | a7/-| ... | 7:9 0 
59/- | 58/- | —1/-| 6 2 Of 
31/3 | 32/6 | +1/3| 715 0 
46/- | 48/- +2/-| 815 0 





¢t Free of Income Tax. 
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39/7 
ae 


7 
ci 
an 


7/9 
19/- 
24/6 


ee i 


10/4 
38/- 
55/6 
48/9 
12/3 
wie’ 


12/6 
19/6 |, 
2/08 


Prices 
Year 1931. 
Jan. 1 to 
May 27, 
(inclusive). 
Higb- |; Low- 
est. est. 
We a 
4h sino 
53/4 
2/6 | yet 
7/14 2/3 
17/- 1/3 | 
2/103 = 1/- 
1/6} 9d 
5/83 3/- 
57/44, 44/6 
§/1y 2/3 
dd 
24/3 10/14 
6/74, 3/9 
5/4 2/- 
17/l¢, 15/3 
29/3 | 20/78 
3/11 3/6 
9/7 8 
1/9 74d 
7/103 = 4/- 
17/6 | 12/- 
5/6 3/9 
21/6 16/9 
22/9 10/9 
19/3 11/3 
yg, Ya 
5/9 2/9 
31/6 | 17/6 
156 = 955 
8/43) 6/- 
13/9 8/9 
3/74) 2/- 
15/6 5/6 
21/- | 11/6 
8/1} 3/6 
9/23, 4/44 
6/4 3/- 
9/6 | 4/74, Calico 
55/6 42/- 
37/6 26/3 
32/6 , 19/3 
16/3 13/9 
21/- , 10/- 
| 24/44 16/6 
13/- 7/6 
22/6 17/3 
8/6 6/3 
23/6 | 17/- ' 
67/6 | 47/6 
63/9 | 46/3 
23/6 , 18/9 | 
10/- | 2/9 
46/9 | 36/3 
eh 4: 
37/3 | 25/- 
23/14 18/9 
$29 | $143 
62/6 54/6 
45/9 | 32/9 
30/- | 28/9 
38/3 | 35/- 
35/6 | 28/9 
49/9 | 40/- | 
$3l% $17 
| 24/3 20/9 
42/6 | 37/3 | 
| 28/9 | 25/- 
24/- | 20/6 
49/3 | 41/- 
30/6 25/44 
34/6 | 28/6 
' 20/9 18/14 
373-330 
18/44; 16/6 
108 102} 
264 102 
144 53 | 
78 48} 
18/- | 9/9 
| 30 (25 | 
| $394 $20 
| 40/ 27/6 
47/6 43/9 | 
35/- 28/3 
8/- 6/6 
| 36/- | 21/- 
|) 80/-  52/- 
9/- 4/74) 
71/3 60/- 
57/- | 30/- 
23/- :21/10} 
9/3 6/3 
40/9 | 27/6 
iit 12/- 
16/- 9/3 
30/6 | 22/- 
37/- 21/6 | 
10 | Nil 
10 2 
lz) 2 | 
6/6 2/9 
10/- | 5/104, 
23/3 10,9 | 
27/6 | 14/6 
= | 5/- | 
8} 
11/104 4/203) 
43/6 26/3 | 
59/- 29/6 
49/6 | 28/9 | 
1y/? 7/6 | 
2/9 1/83) 
18/3 7/- | 
23/ 11/3 | 
2/8t 16 
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ra 
ay ay 
Name of Security. 20, 27. 
1931. 1931 
c Iron and Steel. 
Amal. Anthracite £1... 2/3 2/3 
Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 8/9 8/9 
Armstrong Whit. A l/-  4}d 9 44d 
Babcock, Wileox £1 ... | 40/-x 43- 
Baldwins 4/- ......0000. | 1/6 1/6 
Bengal Iron £1 ...... 2/6 2/6 
Beyer Peacock £1 ...... | 13/9 11/3 
Brown (John) Ord. 6/- 1/6 1/6 
Cammel!) Laird £1 ...... 1/- 1/- 
Consett Iron £1........ | 3/9 3/- 
Cory, William, £1 . 46/3 50/- 
Dorman, Long £1 | 2/6 2/6 
Ebbw Vale £1..... | 44d) 44d 
Gueat Keen, &c. £1... | je  13/- 
Hadfields £] ............ 3/9 3/9 
Har. & Wif. 6% Om. Pf. | 2/6 2/6 
Horden Collieries $1... | 15/-  15/-x 
Lambert Bros., £1...... | 22/6 22/6 
Millom & Askam £} ... 3/9 3/9 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons 7/6 7/- 
Pease and Partners £) 1/- 9d 
Powell Duffryn£1 ... | 4/6 4/6 
&. Durham Steel £1 ... | 12/6 12/- 
Do. B Ord. £1 .......0. | 4/3 4/3 
Staveley Coal, &c.£1 17/6 18/- 
Stewarte & Licyds £1 12/- 12/6 
Swan, Hunter£) ..... 12/6 11/3 
Thomas (Richard) £1 Yy-. le 
Do. 64% Oum. Pref. £1 29; 2/9 
Thornycroft, John £1... 20/- | 18/9 
U. States Steel $100 ... $102} $97} 
Vickers 6/8 .........++- aes 6/3 6/6 
Ward (Thos. W.) £1 ... 9/6 8/9 
Textiles. | 
B, Otn. & Wool De. Se. iS 2/3 
Bleachers £1 ......... eve || 6/3 746 
Bradford Dyers (£1) ... | 12/- 13/9 
Brit. Celanese et i 3 4/3 | 
Do. 7% let Cm. Pf. | 5/- 5/7 
|| Do. 144 2nd Om.Pf.£1 | 3/9 4/3 
1 Calico Printers Bl corer | Sle 5/73 
| Coats, J. and P.(£1)... | 43/9 45/74 
Courtaulds £1 ............ | 27/6 | 26/3 
English Swg. Otu. £1... | 21/3 25/- 
English Velvet, &c., £1 13/9 13,9 
Fine Cotton Spnrs. £1 11/3 11/3 
Linen Thread (£1)...... i 17/6 21/3 
, Liaters (£1) ......s.cee-eee 9/3 9/3 
Patons & Baldwins £1 18'9 18/9 
Snia Viscosa L.120...... 7/6 7/6 
Blectrical Manufactg. | \ 
Associated Elec. (£1)... | 18/-x 18/6 
| British Insulated (£1) 51/3 51/3 
Callender (£1) ........ | 48,9 | 50/- 
Crompton Parkinsn §/- 18/9 18/9 
E Electric £1 .. | 5/- | 5/- 
| General Electric om) ee | 37/6 | 36/3 
Henleys (W. T.) (£1) 4} 43 
| Johnson & Philips £1 | 27/6x 27/6 
Siemens £1) ......... ecooce || 40/- | 20/73 
Electric Light, &c . | 
Brasil Trac., no par... _ $15 $15} 
Bournemouth & Poole | 56/3 | 58/9 
| Oaleutta Electric £1... | 34/3 | 33/3 
| Charing Cross Elec. £1 29/6 29/6 
City of London £1] ..... 36/3 36/3 
Clyde Valley Klec. £1... | 31/3 , 32/- 
County of London £1... | 43/9 | 45/- 
Hydro-Elec. Com. Stk. $198 $172 
Lancaehire Electric £1 21/3, 21/3 
| Metro, Electric £1....... | 38/- | 40/- 
MidJand Counties £1... | 26/3 26/3 
Newcastle-on-Tyne £1... © 21/3 21/3 
North Metropolitan £1 | 42/6 43/9 
Scottish Power £1........ 27/- 27/6 
Yorkshire Blectrie £1... | 30/- 30/- 
| as. } 
Gas Light & Coke £1... | 19/- 19/- 
Imp. Continental Stk... | 350 | 335x 
—— ne _— oss t 
. Metropolitan eee | 103 3 
Telegrapbs,&c. | 
Cables {A Ord. Stk... | 12} 13 
and B Ord. Stk... | 7 | Th 
| Wireless | 54% Pref.... | 51¢ 524 
Canad. Marcon¢$1 ... | 11/3 | 11/3 
Great Northern £10..... | 28 | 26 
| International 7 coe | $27 $26 
Marconi Marine £1 ... | 30/- | 31/3 
Orienta) Telephone £1 | 47/6 45/-x 
Motees and Coeies, | 
Austin SO. ...cccccereves 30/- | 31/3 
Birm. ml. Arms £1... | 6/9 6/6 | 
| Dennts Lf— ...cccccssccoee | 21/3x 22/6 | 
| Ford Motors £1 ......... | 55/-  52/- 
| Guy Motors (10/-) ...... 5/- 5/3 
Lucas (J.) £1 ....ccecseee | 61/3 61/3 
Leyland £1 we-evveveee | 31/3 33/9 
Morrie 74% Pref. €1... | 22/6 22/9 
Opler S/-....ccccccccccoee | 7/6 7/6 
-Royce £1 | 28/9 29/3 
inger £1..... | 13- 13/- 
| 10/- 10/- 
23/6 24/- 
- | 21/6x 7 
Royal Mail Ord. Stk... | 3b 2 
Do. 54% Prf. Stk... | 54 5h 
Do. 6% Prf. Stk... | 34 2} 
White Star 6}% Pref... 3/6 /6 
Tea and Rubber, | 
Allied Sumatra £).......| 6/3 6/3 
Anglo-Dutcb £1.... 11/3 11/9 
Avsam Co. £1. 14/3 14/3 
Bab Lias £1 ... | 76. 16 
Cons. Tea & Lands £10 9 8} 
Grand Ol. (Ceylon) £1. 5/- 5/- 
Jhanzie Tea £1 ......... 28/9 30/- 
Jorehaut Tea £1.......... | 30/— 30/- 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ..... »- D- We 
Linggi Plantations £)... 6/3 7/- 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 1/6 1/6 
Malacca Rubber £1] ... | = 7/ 7/6 
Rubber Trust £1......... | 12/6 12/6 
United Serdang 2/- ... | 1/6 1/6 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


Bame of Security. 


oil. i 
Anglo-Ecuadorian £1... 


, Anglo-Egyptian B £1... 


Anglo-Persian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... 
IG siccntcccssesen 
Brit.Cont.OilaV.T.Cta.) 
Burmah Of] £1 ......... 
Canadian Eagle, no par 
Kern River Oil 10/- ... 
Lobitos Oilfields £1 ... 


Mexican Eagle (£1/0/6) | 


Phoenix Oil £1 .... 2006 
Royal Dutch (£84) 
Shell £1 


| ‘Trinidad Leasehold £1 


| Geumont-Brit. (10/-)... | |! 


’ Harrods £ 


| Im 


Prices 
Prices Year 1931. 
Rise t —_ | ~~ lto 
or x | y 27, 
Fall. Yield. (inclusive) 
Higu- | Low-| Higu-| Low- 
£ ad. | est. | eat. est. | est. 
‘ Nil 20/7 a 11/7 5/1 
‘ei Nil 53/54 35, 48/6 28/9 
a Nil 95/-  §3/1h — 26/104 
+3/-- 6*10 Of | 28/9 1)/- 6/6 
‘ia Nil 40/74 1¢/3 a0 10/3 
z Nil 2 1l#d 
+2/6 1111 0 35/74 65/114 12/6 40/10} 
a Nil 14/- 6/3 9/3: 6/24 
Sia Nil 6/6 2/6 3/2 1/14 
-—9i Nil 54/08 24/44 30/- 12/6 
+39 700 15/ 6/1 10/9 5/10} 
asi Nil 14/14 6/3 = B/- 3/104! 
ee Ni) 35% 23 268 17 
+2/- Nil 99/44 69/44 76/3 43/9 
aaa Na ja 18/9 ai 10/- 
oe 1 62/93 27/6 35/11¢ 24/4 
+64/10 0 0 J 
et 2 
oe Nil | 21/3 16/4 19/6 16/73 | 
—6d/11 9 0 | 62/6 28/9 33/3 15/0 
—3d Nil | 33/9 17/3 17/9 10/9 
pee Nil 4/6 3S/- 3/7k 2/9 
-6d,10 0 0 24/13, 18/6 20/-  15/- 
. Nil | 41/6 36/- 38/6 23/9 
+6d 615 Of | 35/7 19/6 20/9 15/6 
+64' 6 0 0 | 27/6 22/- 25/-. 19/9 
—-1/3 1013 3 | 67/9 52/6 65/- 52/6 
oa Nil | 89/4) 41/10% 43/14 26/10} 
ae Nil 16/- 7/3 14/3 8/6 
—1/3, 1315 0 | 40/9 | 36/3 37/38 31/3 
-5 7 4 0 | 48/9 29/6 31/3 24/44 
+34 8 6 9 | 27/3 22/- >= 21/6 
—9d 16 0 O | L19/3 94/4 105 70/7 
. 37/6 | 21/3 | 24/6 20/0 
en Nil 134 4H 66 33 
+13\ 2613 3 | a 27/6 ST/- 26/3 
+19, 6 19 | 147)/- 31/104 64/10 31/10} 
+6d Nil 31/7%, 16/6 20/6 14/6 
+7id Nil 11/2, 4/9 ott 2/- 
+6d Nil 15/6 | 9/6, 13/- 5/9 
+73d) NW | 21/6 | 15/9 20/- 17/6 
+1/103 611 6 96/6 | 66/3 sh 2t 
-Y3) 411 6t | 12/% sit 6/3 4/104 
39,10 0 0 | 1g9-| 9 14/6 7/44 
ae 814 7 || 109/6 31/10%, 69/4 29/4} 
kad Nil 138/- | 67/6 | 73/9 | 26/3 
+3/9' 513 0 21/1g 12/14) 15/3 6/3 
— | _ Nil 14/6 | 51/3 59/9 | 47/6 
<< 213 3 | 17/108 11/7} 15/6 12/74 
ie Nu 30/- | 16/74, 17/14 12/6 
29/— | Wh 18/44 8/74 
+6d' 610 0 9/ o 4/6 6/3 2/8 
| ooo 18a) , 89/44 = i 80/- 
+ US| 600! ¢ $2 $lis 
8 0 0 | $45 | $13 sat $1lj 
Nil | Q7/le) 17/ 2 1/04 
-1/3' 714 6 | 33 21 an 2 0} 
+i 690 | ge9/ 21 24/3 22/6 
. 7 5 6 | 25/3! aie 23/7 22/14 B 
+734, 75 6 || 14/6 | 11/6 13/-12/- 
T/- | 3/7 5/9 3/103 
—$ ove 44/- | 35/3 41/- 33/9 
+2/6 5 2 3 |) 102/6 = 95/74 81/3 
—-l/- 8 60 42/6 33/6 34/3 25/- 
ee 5 9 0 130/-| 85/7 92/6 74/7} 
a 510 3 5/10p'  4/1g 4/84 3/104 
+91 5 0 6 8/6 | 3/- | 3/9, 2/- 
+13) 419 0 |) 9/3 | z 4/44 2/- 
-$lj! ooo || $2/4% 34/10}  38/- | 20/3 
os 623) 4A) 38 3k 3& 
+2/-, 5 0 O || 30/7g! 24/19) 24/43 19/9 
ei 5 6 9 || 39/9 | 27/6 | 32/6 17/6 
«+ | 613 0 || 38/3) 22/3 | 29/3 21/3 
+1/3| 411 5 | 38/3 32/4, 33/9 | 21/6 
+64; 516 3 | 31/6 19/9 21/9 | 17)- 
as 5 6 9 | aoe a = 
| 6/10 28/6 3 
me | S13 0) 17%) {33 133 10% 
—24 619 6 || 44/- | 32/- | 37/6; 32/6 
+ | 6 6 O || 105/- 90/- SE 38 
6 10) 34/3) 2/- 26/6 18/9 
| | 86/3 | 37/- | 41/3 22/6 
+? Ni = Siob 44/44) 28/- 
+4 Ni 30/- 33/6 31/lk 
eee ot ite] daael tee Se 
—_ eee ! & 
—2 714 0) eh 71/3 82/6 70/- 
—$l in 16/ oy 6/14 9/1% 3/9 
+13) 912 0 | 49/6 | 28/- | 32/6 19/6 
oe owe BP ae 
| 4 . 
| +1/3' 1613 0 , “Ms 
|} =-3d | 1414 3 | 
+1/3, 1210 0 30/6 10/14 18/9 9/8} 
-3/-| 317 0 37/6 | 25/3 48/5 24/6 
+3d' 30 0 O 23/9 1/3 12/6 = 9/44 
«- | 8 2 0 || 16/3) 8/03) 10/—- 5/2} 
+2/6, 1117 0 | ax 6/1 7/1, 2/104 
| +3d) 613 3 18 1 12 6% 
«10 0 0 48/- 19/44 32/6 18/9 
+64' 616 3 | 18/108 7/- 11/6 6/3 
«— |e 6 @ Tf 62/- | 88/1¢ 74/03 
4 1 4i 5é Sie 
aa Nil 3n 44 Sit 
|+6d 8 69 11/ 6/- | 7/10} 6/14 
| + +l/-| 817 9 46/3 24/3 | 31/3 = 20/- 
-1 Nil 13/- = 5/6 =: 12/1 7/103 
ose Nil 6/3 1/6 = -.2/7h_ sd 
-1 Nil 28/9 7/6 16/— 8/08 
as Nil 28/9 14/9 20/6 15/3 
i 16/3 | 11/9 14/- 9/10} 
= Nil 36/3 | 15/- 19/14 14/6 
+6d 1617 6 10/6 6/6 Ss 7/6 3/114 
~ |10 9 O| 35/6 ll/- |) 13/le 7/6 
ee Nil 2 53 8 3 
-}: 31.0 47 27 3lf% 14% 
as Nil 34/3 | 12/9 | 20/- 9/9 
+1/3/1113 3 27/- 13/st 14/10 7/3 
we | ieee 3 13/- 9/10} 5/6 
-- | 3123 3 68/9 68/3 68/9 56/10} 
+9214 6 9 | 44/6 24/44 36/62 19/44 
ea Nil 22/6 | 12/6 15/9 10/3 
Nil 715/- 40/- 62/6 41/3 
3 C as 40/-  15/1k! 18/6 13/9 


— 


| Tibi 


VOD. Ord. £1 ccccceses \| 


Miscellaneous. 
Aerated Bread £1 ...... | 
Agar Cross £1 .......06 
Allied Newspupers £1... 
Amal, Dental Def. 5/- 
Amal. Press (10/-)...... 
Army & Navy 10/- ... 
Assocd. NewspreDf. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 ... 
Barker (John) £1 ...... | 
Barry & Staines — 
Borax Deferred £1...... | 
Bovril Deferred £1 


British Aluminium £1 | 
Britiah Match €1 ...... | 


Brit.-Am. Tobacco £1... 
Oarlton Hotel £1 ...... | 


Carreras “* A” Ord, £1 | 


Chinese E 
Columbia 


g £1 
ph. 10/- | 


Orittall Manuftg. £1... | 


Debenhams Sec. (5/-)... 

Dunlop 6/8 .....++++- coves | 
Ever Ready Co, 5/—...... | 
Finlay (James) & Co. £1 
Frederick Hotels 7/6 ... 


Gramophone Co. £1.. 
Harrisons & Cros. Det. } 
vers. -) 15/- Ord 

Home&ColonialStores4/-_ 
imperial 


Chemical pd: (10/-) | 
Imperial co £1 ... 


International ol Holdings. 


International 
Kreuger & Toll (kr. 1005 | | 
71% Ovum. £1 | 
8%Om,"*A” Pf.£}! 
Do. 50.20%Cr. Prf.0d.(5/- -) | 
Liptons Ord. 1/— .....++. 
London Brick £1 ....... 


Lyons (J.) £1 ...ceceeceee | 
Manbre and Garton £1 


Marks & Spencer 10/-.. 


Maypole Dairy 2/-...... ] 
Millars Timber £1 ...... || 
Platt Brothers £1 ...... || 


Pinchin Johuson 10/- . 


| Reckitt & Sous Ord. £1 } 
» Boned £1 wcseccerceeeees H 
Salt Union £1 .......000 | 


Savoy Hotel £1. 
Schwep 


Slaters & Bodega £1.... 
Spillers Ord. £1 .. 


Swed, Match,B (kr. 100) | 


Tate and Lyle £1 ....... 
Tube 


Unilever £1 .......seeeses 


United Dairies £1 ...... | 


Untied Molasses £1...... 

Do 6% 
Utd. Tob. (South) £1 .. 
Vocalion Gram. (10/-).. 
Wallpaper Mfrs. D 


Do. 6% 


Angio-Am. of S.A. 10/- | 
Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) | 


Broken Hill Prop. 8/-. 
Burma - (Rs, 10).. 
Bwana M' Kubwa,5/ fp 
Central Mining £8 ...... 


Cons. Gilda, of 5.Africaf | 


Cons, MinesSelection10/- 


Crown Mines 10/-...... 


De Beers Def. £2} 
Geduld £1 ........s000. 
Idris Hyd. Tin 5/- .. 
Johan. Cons. £1... 
Lake View & Star 
Loangwa 5/-... 
London Tin 10/- 
Malayan Tin 5/- 
Modder B 5/-.... 
Mount Lyell £1 
Pahang Consolid, 5/-.. 

Rhodsn Anglo-Am, 10/- 
Rhokana Corp, £1 
Rio Tinto £5 ...... " 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
8. Franciscoof Mex10/- 
Siamese Tin 5/-......... 
Springs Mines £1 . 
Tanganyika £1 
Tronob Mines 5/- ...... 
Union Oorp (12/6 fypd) 
Zinc Corporation 10/-.. 


seeceeeee 





Airways £1... | 


ppes Def. £1...... || 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/—...... || 


bp TineBg BE. coccece | 
nvestmenta £1.. |, 
Turner & Newall £1 ... || 
} 31/3) 


Cum, Pref, £1 || 


- £1 || 
Waring & GillowOr.10/- | 
Oum. Pref. £1 | 
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Rise 
or 


| +1/- 
| +3/9 


| §5/- | 


11/6 | 
| — 


15/- 





+7hd 


| +6d 


+ 2/- 
~ lid 


| +4/6 


—3d 


+6d 


oo 


| +2/6 


cis 
+1/3 


| +1/3 


—61 


+1/3 


Se 
-6a 
+3d 
+ 3d 
+2 


| +3d 


+1/3 
+3/9 


+13 


, 


+1/- 
+3d 


—$ | 


—$ 


| 


+34 


13s 
+5/- 
+3- 
+3 


+2/6 


| —1/3 


 -1/104 
13 


| +9 


| +2/6 


+9d 
—1/3 


| ~2/6 


+6d 
—9d 
—9d 


+1/9 
+1/3 
—6d 
+ 3d 


— 6d | 


+2/6 

+% 
—9d 
—3d 
—1/3 


—2/6 
+1/- 


+3/9 


| — 2/6 


—9d 
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NEW ISSUE PRICES. 





















Iesue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share. price. | paid. | May 20,1931. | May 27, 1931. 
Oesntra] American Exploration............ ca seb 14-1 14-1 
Gosach 7% Ster. Bonds..... oe 96 58 9-7 a 10-8 
De Beers 54% Ster. debs. oes som 95 90-95 
Derby 44% 1951-61 98 58 23-3 pm 3-3; pm 
Fortnum and Mason Inc. 7% prefd.... $5 5/- ai6-3/6 dis | 2/6-1/6 dis 
6% Ster. Bonds ...............000008 87 | fy. pd. 844-854 84-85 
NE TIRE AEN ccsconcveeseosencenecesee 5 ii 14-1} dis 
Kemya 4$% 1961-71 ......:cecceeceeceeeeees st fy.pd.| 101}-1013 1014-1013 
Lancs. Cotton 64% ND cccncosencsenerses 97 324 17-15 dis 18-16 dis 
London and National Property 5% debs. 99 30 + dis—par + dis—} pm 
London Power 5% deb. 1972 .....++-+++ 1004 604 4j-5i pm 44-53 pm 
Met. Water Board (D) ot ve | 28-2hpm | 29-25 pm 
National Canning Ord. £1............+.+00+ par j|fty.pd.| 16/3-17/6 16/3-18/9 
Nat. Shipbuilders vn * Ade debs. ... 95 60 10-5 dis 10-5 dis 
Odhams Press 79% (B) debs.........00.000 98 5 2-4 pm 24-4} pm 
Panama Corporation 8% debs. ......... 100 25 4-2 dis 5-3 
Bhokana Corp. 7% debs. .......s.ecseeeeee 100 25 3-1 dis 1 dis-1 pm 
Bio Claro Rly. and Invest. 5% debs., 
on 95-97 95-97 
9lt 25 114-94 dis 11-9 dis 
103 20 par-3 pm par-3 pm 
111} 20 par-3 pm par-3 pm 











INVESTMENT NOTES. 





The Case for a S.E. Guarantee Fund.—It seemed par- 
ticularly inappropriate, writes a ‘*‘ House "’ correspon- 
dent, that the Stock Exchange should return from its 
Whitsun holiday to hear a couple of failures announced. 
Both were brokers doing a comparatively small business, 
though one had been a member for forty-two years. That 
failures have not been far more numerous may be ascribed 
mainly to the fact that the open speculative position is now 
of negligible proportions compared with pre-war days. 
Nevertheless, even a single failure is a bad advertisement 
for the Stock Exchange. Clients are prompt to ask 
whether they would not do their business more safely 
through the agency of the banks than by going direct to 
the Stock Exchange, though to what extent the banks 
would accept responsibility in the event of the failure of a 
broker with whom they dealt on behalf of a customer, 
it is impossible to say. Some bank managers, at arly rate 
in the provinces, have no hesitation in claiming absolute 
protection from customers against loss. For this reason 
the question of establishing a Stock Exchange guarantee 
fund has frequently been discussed. It has been suggested 
that, for some vears, members of the ‘‘ House ’’ might 
contribute a special payment, in addition to their annual 
subscriptions, towards such a fund. Jobbers as well as 
brokers would probably be ready to contribute, on the 
ground that the average volume of business in the 
** House "’ might be expected to expand as public confi- 
dence increased. Indirectly, the existence of such a 
fund might affect the scale of commission charged to 
clients. The latter frequently complain, not without 
reason, that the minimum scale is high. The broker re- 
plies that, as he is required to return to intermediate 
parties half his gross commission, on a substantial pro- 
portion of the business he undertakes, his net remunera- 
tion is very different from that suggested by the official 
scale. If clients were to deal more directly with their 
brokers the latter might be willing to accept a lower rate 
of commission. In some of the Northern Stock Exchanges 
the rules permit of no division of commission with non- 
members. It is recognised in the South, however, that 
banks play a useful part in the collection of Stock 
Exchange business, and are entitled to a certain remunera- 
tion for this service. Some years ago they declined, most 
emphatically, to entertain proposals for altering the 
present system. The intimate connection between the 
banks and the Stock Exchange makes it a matter for 
regret that there should be any wide divergence of view. 
Obviously, however, the closely-related problems of a 
guarantee fund and the reduction of Stock Exchange 
charges are matters of considerable public interest. 


Mr ‘‘ Solly ’’ Joel.—South African mining magnates are 
fairly plentiful in the City, but the passing of Solomon 
Barnato (‘* Solly ’’) Joel will leave a gap not easily filled. 
Of humble origin, the late Mr Joel was called, with his 





brother, Woolf Joel, to a prosperous business possessip, 
infinite possibilities, by his uncle, Barney Barnato. Barnat 
Brothers made their fortunes in the Kimberley diamonq 
boom and the gold rush on the Rand. After Barney Barnajo 
had been drowned in the Atlantic and Woolf Joel had beey 
assassinated in his office, ‘* Solly ’’ Joel settled dow 
to business with great determination. He rapidly ex. 
panded his gold-mining interests and grouped them into 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company 
(‘‘ Johnnies ’’), which became eventually the premier 
mining house in South Africa. He bid successfully for 
the Government areas in the Far Eastern Rand, and he 
acquired, in 1916, the whole of the late Sir Joseph Robin. 
son’s interest in Randfontein Estates, in addition to the 
Langlaagte mine. Apart from the gold mines, “‘ Solly ” 
Joel became the leading force in the diamond industry, 
and organised through the Diamond Syndicate the mono- 
politistie control of the world market in South African 
diamonds. He was a director of De Beers and New 
Jagersfontein, in which Barnato Brothers held vast 
interests, and became a director also of the Premier 
(Transvaal) Diamond and Companhia de Diamantes 
du’ Angola. Latterly he had ceded his control of the 
Diamond Syndicate to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer—possibly 
with wisdom—and followed (somewhat reluctantly, it 
appeared) in the rush to Rhodesian copper mines. Apart 
from gold and diamonds, “ Solly ’’ Joel’s interests 
extended to South African breweries, theatres and hotels 
in London, and racing establishments in several countries. 
His spectacular deals included the purchase of the 
Speyer interests in the London ‘‘ Underground ’’ for 
several millions and his £5,000,000 deal with Horrockses, 
Crewdson and Company. In these spectacular and 
intricate financial excursions he had few rivals. His more 
solid work lives on in ‘‘ Johnnies.”’ 


More Fixed Trusts Points.—Numerous points of interest 
have been elicited by a somewhat voluminous correspond- 
ence, arising out of our recent articles on fixed trusts. A 
firm of London stockbrokers has forwarded us a copy of a 
prospectus, sent by an American house, advertising the 
United States Electric Light and Power Shares, Inc., 
Trust Certificates, Series B. This is a fixed trust of a 
type which limits its portfolio to shares in light and power 
companies, and would appear to have the disadvantages of 
fixity without the advantages of the spread of investment 
risks over many industries. London brokers were offered, 
in this case, a commission of as much as 8 per cent. for 
selling the certificates. We have received a letter from 
a firm handling the London business of a large American 
fixed trust, declaring that, while the results of any hypo- 
thetical fixed trust formed in Great Britain before the war 
(on the lines of the example given in our article of 
March 21, 1931), would bear witness to the dangers of a 
fixed portfolio over long periods, the probabilities in this 
respect, in America, differ from those in Great Britain, 
both in degree and in kind. These correspondents con- 
tend that America, to-day, has the advantage of 
stronger companies and a more assured economic out- 
look than Great Britain in 1912. Whatever the truth 
or otherwise of this contention, the argument still holds 
good that, over long periods, profound economic changes 
may take place, in the face of which the inelasticity of 
fixed trust holdings is a serious defect. An American 
opponent of the fixed trust, Mr J. R. Edwards, of 
Cincinnati, makes the point (to which we have pre- 


viously referred) that the legal position as regards 
trusteeship is altogether different from that gene- 
rally supposed. This correspondent contends that 


all trusts are composed of three parts — the corpus 
or trust fund, the trustee who manages the trust, 
and the beneficiaries, who are the equitable owners of the 
trust and its proceeds. He declares that, since the pro- 


moters of the trust are responsible for all its conditions, 
and since they accept a profit for their services a3 
managers, they cannot legally transfer all the responsi- 
bilities of trusteeship to a bank, which is responsible only 
for custodianship. The bank, in fact, is the agent of the 
promoter-trustee, is responsible to the latter as well as to 
the beneficiaries, and is paid for its services as a custodian, 
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and not as a manager. If the bank resigned, the promoter 
could appoint a new custodian. Whenever discretion of 
any kind is called for, the bank must act in accordance 
with the instructions of the promoters, within the terms 
of the Trust Deed. If a trustee makes a hidden profit, 
he violates his trusteeship. If the promoters are, in law, 
the trustees it would appear that the beneficiaries—1.e., 
the holders of fixed trust shares—are entitled to a full 
annual statement of all profits made by the promoting 
group. In no case within our knowledge, however, is the 
publication of such a statement provided for. Finally, a 
London reader sends us certain figures inspired by our 
calculation of the results of a policy of investing in the 
ordinary shares of various British investment trusts, be- 
fore the war, and holding them on “ fixed trust ’’ lines, 
i.e., selling all rights except cash bonuses. This corre- 
spondent finds that an investment of £100 in each of 
10 investment trusts in 1903 (the selection being made 
with a view to including as many different management 
houses as possible) would have given a capital value in 
1930 of £3,740 (against an original investment of £1,000), 
and a steadily rising dividend from 5.69 per cent. in 1903 
to 20.6 per cent. in 1930. As we go to press, we learn that 
the New York Stock Exchange has ruled that, while it 
cannot express any opinion regarding the soundness of the 
principles underlying the formation of trusts either of the 
fixed or restricted management type, it is prepared to allow 
its members to enter into relations with such trusts. 
Before adjudicating on any specific application, however, 
it will require to be satisfied on a large number of points, 
and will not permit any reference to hypothetical results 
obtainable by a process of ** jobbing backwards.’’ Our in- 
formant declares, however, that the Stock Exchange has 
no immediate intention of inviting applications for listing 
on the part of fixed trusts. 


Jeremiah Rotherham’s Directors.—Directors’ fees are a 
peculiarly sensitive point with shareholders, and many an 
astute board, by throwing part of its remuneration to the 
wolves, has saved itself from a worse fate. The question 
whether directors can most appropriately be remunerated 
by fixed fees or a percentage of profits is of long standing. 
The majority of companies adopt the former method, 
which is not inappropriate, seeing that most ‘* general ”’ 
directors are not expected to give full-time attention to 
their companies’ affairs, and the payment they receive is 
thus in the nature of a retaining fee. The method, how- 
ever, may place a board of directors in an invidious posi- 
tion if a steady decline in profits converts total fees from 
a small to a comparatively large proportion of available 
earnings. This has occurred in the case of Jeremiah 
Rotherham and Company, Limited, an old-established 
concern of East London wholesale drapers, which has 
five directors entitled under the articles to an aggregate 
annual remuneration of £12,000—though, in fact, the 
board has drawn only £10,000 in recent years. The com- 
pany’s profits, unfortunately, have shown a steep down- 
ward trend in the last few years. Earnings (before deben- 
ture interest and directors’ fees) have fallen from 
£152,457 in 1922-23 to £78,751 in 1929-30, and £41,925 in 
1930-31. Thus directors’ fees, which eight years ago ab- 
sorbed less than 8} per cent. of profits, last year absorbed 
24 per cent. The board has now produced a 
scheme under which its “‘ fixed ’’ remuneration will be 
limited to £5,000 per annum, further fees being governed 
directly by net profits. It is understood that, at the 
meeting called for next Monday, certain shareholders will 
oppose the resolution on the ground that, if profits return 
to the average for the five years before the present depres- 
sion, the board will actually be able to claim a greater total 
payment than under the present system. Whatever ad- 
justments may be made in detail, however, the plan has 
much to commend it in principle. Every case of this kind 
must be judged on its own merits. In the present in- 
stance shareholders would seem to have much to gain 
from a change which, without reducing fees to such a low 
level as to render the directors liable to lose interest in 
the business, offers the most effective of all incentives to a 
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special effort to reverse the downward tendency of profits, 
which clearly antedated the onset of general trade 
depression. 


The Affairs of Barrow Haematite.—In the Economist 
of July 5, 1930, particulars were given of a scheme of 
arrangement put forward by the directors of this Northern 
steel company, by which the debenture stock holders 
were to take over the control of the company, and the 
greater part of the “‘ equity ’’ in the future. The scheme, 
which involved the drastic writing down of the second 
preference and ordinary capital, and the cancellation of 
all arrears of dividend on the first and second preference 
shares, was sanctioned by the Court only on condition 
that the company should issue, before May 31, 1931, 
£150,000 of 6 per cent. Prior Lien Notes for cash. A 
circular issued by the board states that, owing to 
the continued depression in the iron and steel industry, 
and the lack of confidence felt in financial circles in re- 
gard to trading conditions generally, the company has not 
yet found it practicable to raise the new money, though it 
has succeeded in holding its own and meeting all current 
trading expenses. In the circumstances, the directors 
propose to submit to the debenture holders, interest 
certificate holders, and the different classes of share- 
holders, a short modifying scheme of arrangement, 
whereby the’ date for raising the new money is extended 
to December 31st next. The directors refer to the possi- 
bility that, by the end of the year, a further extension may 
be required, but stress the importance of the results ex- 
pected from the rationalisation of the iron and steel and 
coal industries generally. 





Textile Machinery Fusion.—The announcement that six 
of Lancashire’s most important textile machinery manu- 
facturers have decided on a scheme of amalgamation 
marks a step towards rationalisation taken not before its 
time. The companies involved are shown in the table 
below, together with their share and debenture capital 
and reserves. Incidentally, the trading losses of five out 
of the six companies aggregated over £190,000 during their 
last financial year. 








Issued : E , Latest Year. 
Name of Company. Share ‘co 7 WT eamathauinelaneiomne: 
Capitat. Net Profit. | Ord. Dive 
£ £ £ £ 
Asa Lees and Co. .............. 360,000 ‘ane eae ae 
Brooks and Doxey ............ 572,500 24,000 Nil a a 
Dobson and Barlow .. 400,403 230,722 | 266,900 | Dr. 28,143 Ni 
Howard and Bullough ...... 1,500,000 250,000 | 664,600 | Jr. 51,176 Nil 
John Hetherington............. 99,571 Nil Nil Dr. 53,343 Nil 
|: ee 3,710,160 | 1,030,600 | 704,500 25,281 Nil 





Though full details of the scheme are not yet available, it 
is understood that the fusion will involve a reduction in 
capital to £4,000,000, of which £2,500,000 will be in the 
form of 6 per cent. preference shares and £1,500,000 in £1 
ordinary shares. Each company will form a subsidiary to 
take over buildings, plant and machinery and goodwill, 
receiving in exchange ordinary shares in the new company, 
while in return for stock and equivalents for cash, prefer- 
ence shares will be allotted. The shares of the sub- 
sidiary companies will be transferred to a holding com- 
pany. While the prosperity of the textile machinery 
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industry naturally depends largely on the state of trade in 
the cotton industry, it is admitted that there is ample 
scope for internal economies. The recent growth of com- 
petition from the Continent, added to the general depres- 
sion in Lancashire, has led to a catastrophic struggle 
for markets and a price war which has contributed nothing 
to the welfare of the industry. Though the six companies 
are those mainly concerned with the production of 
machinery for the ginning, preparation, spinning and 
doubling of cotton, the business of this new merger com- 
pany will embrace a wide field of activity. From many 
points of view, however, the fact that the scheme has been 
rejected by such an important firm as Tweedales and 
Smalley is a matter of regret. 


William Beardmore.—Unfavourable conditions have 
greatly accentuated the difficulties of this company in 
putting its rationalisation plans into practice. Last year it 
suffered a trading loss of £41,198. Debenture interest 
required £72,956, while losses incurred on departments 
closed down or disposed of amounted to £161,960. Some 
£28,000 was transferred to the profit and loss account, 
from taxation reserve, no longer required. The results of 
the past three years are shown :— 


Year ended December 31, 


1928. 1929, 1930. 
£ £ £ 
SE MED nntnbesiviviensrscciscsnies Dr. 69,1065 18,142 Dr.278,115 
Reconstruction provision ....... 216,540 ee igs 
TAROT POBOEVS 66000000cccccc0eee =e me Dr. 28,000 
Inc. or dec. in carry-forward.... —285,645 +18,142 — 250,115 


During the year the shipyard at Dalmuir was closed and 
the fixed assets and Joose plant and machinery sold. The 
closing of the yard and other unremunerative departments, 
however, enabled the directors to rid the company of 
sources of substantial losses. Improvements, involving 
capital expenditure, have been effected in the remaining 
departments, but their effect will not be appreciable until a 
recovery occurs in industry. The directors do not consider 
that sufficient amounts were written off fixed assets in 
1929, but believe that there is little practical point in 
any further writing down under present conditions. No 
depreciation, therefore, has been written off buildings, 
fixed plant and machinery. The locomotive department 
has been closed, but it has not yet been decided whether 
this should be a permanent or a temporary step. Owing 
to the RK 101 disaster there has been a cessation of orders 
for airship engines, but it is hoped to produce a horizont- 
ally opposed Diesel engine for use in aeroplanes. 


Associated Automatic Machine Corporation.—The dis- 
entanglement of the affairs of this unfortunate company 
from the Hatry web proceeds slowly but surely, accord- 
ing to the latest report. On March 31st last claims 
amounting to £174,614 were outstanding against the com- 
pany in respect of irregular transactions purporting to 
relate to the share capital of the company, but since that 
date one of the claims, amounting to £70,052, has been 
withdrawn without any payment having been made by 
the company. Differences between the company and three 
of its late directors have been settled out of court on terms 
which included cash payments from each of the parties 
concerned, who, however, deny liability. In the mean- 
time, the British Automatic Company, in which Associated 
Automatic has a 98 per cent. interest, recorded a profit for 
the vear ended September 30th last of £56,464, after 
charging debenture interest and other expenses. After 
provision for depreciation and obsolescence of machines, 
and contingencies, a balance of £2,462 remained to be 
carried forward. Once again, no dividends were received 
from subsidiary companies. The balance sheet gives little 
more information than last vear. Some £931,868 of total 
assets of £1,432,075 is represented by losses on realisa- 
tion and revaluation of assets in the suspense account. 
To that account has been transferred an amount of £5,312, 
representing shares in the Photomaton Parent Corpora- 
tion, together with £1,972, due by a subsidiary com- 
pany. A further item of £960 has been included under 


the heading ‘‘ Legal Actions Suspense Account.’’ Share. 
holders will look to the meeting for further information 
as to the possibilities of the company’s reaching a satisfac. 
tory earnings basis. 


British Electric Traction.—Though this holding com. 
pany has large interests in the North and Midlands, where 
the prevailing depression is most severe, the preliminary 
profit figures show that earnings, after deduction of all 
expenses, have risen to £271,005 for the year to 
March 31st last, compared with £253,081 for the pre. 
ceding year. The holders of the cumulative participating 
preference stcck are entitled to a participating dividend of 
2 per cent., making 8 per cent. in all, while the deferred 
ordinary stockholders again receive a dividend of 5 per 
cent. and a capital bonus in deferred shares of 10 per 
cent. Earnings on the deferred capital have risen from 
54 per cent. to nearly 60 per cent. A balance of £80,217, 
compared with £65,547, is added to undivided profits 
account. ‘The 8 per cent. preferred ordinary stock, at 
122}, yields about £6 15s. per cent., after deduction of 
final dividend. 


International Telephone and Telegraph.—The Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation closed the 
first decade of its history under conditions of exceptional 
world difficulty. As early as January, 1930, extensive re- 
adjustments were put in hand to meet prevailing condi- 
tions. In the upshot, the communications subsidiaries, 
engaged in telegraph and cable services, suffered severely 
from reduced earnings, but the receipts of the telephone 
operating companies were only slightly less than those of 
1929, and the manufacturing companies showed increased 
sales and profits. Consolidated operating revenues and 
gross profits on sales aggregated $93,076,000, as compared 
with $89,291,000 in 1929, the increase being due in part 
to properties acquired during the year. Consolidated net 
income was $19,221,000, against $20,910,000, and net 
income available for dividends, after deducting interest 
on debenture bonds, $13,750,000, against $17,732,000— 
a creditable showing. Dividends were distributed 
quarterly, to a total of $2 per share. During the year the 
company carried out two major financial operations, $50 
millions of Twenty-Five-Year 5 per cent. Gold Debenture 
Bonds being issued in February to liquidate floating in- 
debtedness, and 733,967 no par shares issued in March at 
$50. The company’s policy, in the face of depression, has 
been, clearly, to concentrate on conserving and improving 
its plant and consolidating its recent acquisitions, without 
undertaking new commitments on a large scale. In many 
directions activity was maintained to a surprising extent. 
The seven Transatlantic cables operated by Commercial 
Cables carried a ‘* wordage ’’ only 2.8 per cent. less than 
in 1929 and 15.5 per cent. greater than in 1928, Stock 
Exchange depression being reflected in a tendency to 
transfer messages from the faster to the cheaper services, 
rather than in a decline in their volume. The year was 
noteworthy, in the sphere of radio telephony, for the 
establishment of a large number of new international cir- 
cuits connecting existing telephone systems. The experi- 
ence of the corporation’s manufacturing companies, 
happily, was not on all fours with that of American 
industry, its largest subsidiary, International Standard 
Electrie Corporation, actually showing an increase of 
17 per cent. in its gross sales. Despite the magnitude and 
complexity of its international ramifications, the corpora- 
tion regularly publishes detailed consolidated income 
accounts and balance sheets, being apparently unaware of 
the difficulties which so many British holding companies 
appear to find insuperable in connection with such 4 


poliey. The shares touched 772 last year, and now stand 
at 244. 





Dutch Art Silk.—The Hollandsche Kunstzyde Industrie 
(Dutch Art Silk Industry) reports gross profits for 1930 
of fl. 2,673,000, compared with fl. 4,419,000 in 1929. Net 
profits amount to fi. 1,400,000 (against fi. 3,066,000 in 
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the previous year) and have been appropriated in their 
entirety for writing off depreciation :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
(Thousand guilders). 

Ns sauces etcesosuueaaneeee 8,295 9,899 15,000 15,000 
ATER RT 1,000 2,125 2,125 
(ross PFOfit ss eeeeeeneeeneeeee 5,194 4,192 4,419 2,673 
Depreciation — sssssaseeeeeeeeees 1115 1,927 1,257 1,400 
TO POSCIVC — seeceeeeereseeeeeeeee 350 200 Lid 
Not profits ....sessseseeceseeees 2,231 3,060 3,066 1,400 
RRM ss acppcsoeseusnnaesibonne 8°, 8% “ns 


The annual report states that the company has been able 
to maintain its stocks at a moderate level, but efforts to 
arrive at an agreement between producers, in order to 
improve general conditions in the rayon industry, have had 
no positive result. The A.K.U. holds a large interest in the 
company. 


Royal Dutch Petroleum.—The report of the manage- 
ment of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company for the 
year 1930 contains, as usual, a number of highly con- 
tentious political arguments (ranging this time from 
Russia to bi-metallism) in addition to highly instructive 
comments on the world oil situation. Pessimism, it 
declares, is out of place in regard to the petroleum 
industry. ‘‘ Over-production ’’ is not so alarming for oil 
as for the coal industry. If the output of oil were doubled 
fuel oil would become so cheap that coal would be almost 
entirely ousted. ‘Too little attention, we are told, has 
been given to the ‘* earnestness ’’ of the oil restriction 
movement, Not only was the daily average production 
of crude oil in America brought down from a level of 
2,572,000 barrels a day in January, 1930, to 2,161,000 
barrels a day by December, but a policy of restriction of 
output was put into effect in other countries—in 
Venezuela in November, 1930, and in Roumania from 
July to October, 1930. In the latter country the restric- 
tion agreement was terminated on the notice of the 
Steaua Romana, much to the dissatisfaction of the Royal 
Dutch directors, who have some hard words to say about 
it. Only Russia held aloof from the policy of restriction, 
its output for the year ended September, 1930, amount- 
ing to 17,209,000 metric tons, against 14,167,600 metric 
tons in the previous twelve months. The total world 
production of crude oil in 1930 was curtailed to 
199,777,400 metric tons—about 11,000,000 tons less than 
in 1929. ‘The directors of the Royal Dutch attribute the 
fall in oil prices, which is still continuing, to under-con- 
sumption rather than to over-production. They advance 
two causes for the slowing down in demand. The first 
is the elimination of Russia from the world’s markets, 
and the second, the slump in silver. The Royal Dutch 
directors find many reasons to account for the slowing- 
down of economic development, such as the civil war in 
China, troubles in India, the payment of war debts and 
war indemnities, tariffs, and so on, but they stress the 
importance of the 40 per cent. depreciation in silver last 
vear in its reaction on the purchasing power of 800 million 
people in China and India, and argue that the bi-metallic 
standard will have to be reinstated in order to bring “ the 
value of silver up to where it belongs.’’ The following 
figures are given of the crude oil production of the Royal 
Dutch group in 1929-30 :— 


(Metric tons). 


1929 aun " 

Dutek INN 06 cpeuaceugmuenedeene 4,746,426 4,806,64 
oo I a era 760,166 701,518 
TIE ccnnsnodnadagunorsveseisosescesenssseuesoans 271,520 281,997 
a seeemembinceieeeneanten 852,372 1,034,042 
Mex; Cnn cuca eu Kneenaeeene 363,361 284,749 
RE eR a secnsnenhseonmnsnnsentnnnanan 1,689,564 1,553,258 
MOORE cinccoussnesassnconsens 2,330,341 3,072,084 
Reem WOME, ciccoccnesvesccovesessceves 6,469,206 5,878,186 
ae a eeehawaanian nae 705,261 
os ia peak aceenmnenneiansenen 102,800 128,240 
us, J Shell Petrol Corporation ........+.+. 3,602,835 2,873,908 
"| Shell Oil Company .......eseseseeees 3,980,717 2,650,164 
Argentina ..........cccccccccceccccsersessocccecs 15,079 9,980 
25,184,387 23,980,027 


The trading results of the Royal Dutch, which holds 
approximately 60 per cent. of the share capital of the 


ett IA 
ee 





subsidiaries against the Shell’s 40 per cent., are shown 
in the following table for the past three years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
FI. FI. Fl. 
Dividends on shares .............. 96,925,754 113,956,468 82,817,023 
Interest and differences in 

IN riccenicscusessveadavsss 6,490,866 12,611,453 9,242,162 
Dividends lost by limitations, 

BO cc cisse nda cocandeicvewtuataususes 337,636 275,898 10,364 
WO SR OOUNS ik dsiciccecccicccccccs 105,754,256 126,843,819 92,069,549 
Net income (less administration 

expenses and interest) ...... 103,367,780 126,471,391 90,836,415 
Priority and pref. divs. ........ 1,342,500 1,342,500 822,612 
Rate of ord. dividend........... 24% 24% 17% 
Amount of ord. dividend....... 98,904,720 120,869,760 85,616,080 
Commissaries bonus ............ 2,881,964 3,588,958 2,181,854 
Carried forward..........scceceees 1,015,025 2,219,313 4,613,145 


The net income of the company showed a decline of about 
28 per cent. The directors are maintaining a conserva- 
tive financial policy, the carry-forward being increased 
by Fl. 2,393,832. The cut in the final dividend from 
14 per cent. to 7 per cent. disappointed the market in 
Amsterdam, if not in London, and the shares have subse- 
quently fallen to 174, as compared with a high level in 
1929 of 383. At 174 the shares return a dividend yield 
of £8 2s. per cent. 


Rubber Outlook.—After reaching the lowest price ever 
recorded, rubber has recently shown a slight improve- 
ment. Very few dividends, however, have been declared 
in respect of 1930. The largest companies have, in some 
cases, been among the worst sufferers. Grand Central 
and Jugra Land and Carey, for instance, have had a worse 
year than many smaller companies, though both have a 
paid-up capital exceeding £1,000,000. The following 
table shows the results of nine large companies for the 
past two years. The aggregate capital represented is 
































£5,887,143 :— 
| Net Profit Earned Dividend Market Price per 
to December 31. Per Cent. Per Cent. £1 Share. 
Company. 
2 May 30, | May 26, 
1929. 1930. 1929. | 1930. | 1929. | 1930. 1930. 1931. 
a 
£ £ % 1% | % | % 
Bah Lias........... | 26,098 |Dr. 1,596 9-29 ase 5 ire 22/6 7/6 
Grand Central... | 57,417 | Dr. 28,649 5-86 eon 5 a 15/74 5/- 
Gala- Kalumpong| 70,968 22,542 | 13-34 | 4-36 74 eee 22/6 7/6 
Jugra Land and 
Carey......c.00. 83,442 924 7-26 | 0-08 5 son 12/6 4/45 
Labu (F.M.S.)... | 34,865 14,575 | 18-58 | 8-01 10 24 28/9 18/9 
London Asiatic | 59,885 | Dr. 13,801 | 15-23 eee 15 ese 3/104t 1/64 
Malakoff.......... 26,256 |Dr. 1,211 6-56 oe 24 8/9T 3/lit 
United Patini 
(Malay) ...... 41,706 3,775 | 10°43 | 0-97 5 15/7} 6/84 
United Sua 
Betong......... 92,012 14,107 | 23-79 | 3-76 15 51/3 21/3 





¢ Share denomination 2/-. 


Despite the difficulties of the industry at the moment, the 
chairman of the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
took a cautiously optimistic view at the annual meeting. 
He declared that producers are realising that ‘‘ all-out ’’ 
production will not minimise their cash loss. On some 
properties ‘“‘ caretakers ’’ are being introduced. At 
present, world stocks are heavy, totalling about 600,000 
tons, and are increasing; but the general adoption of a 
conservative policy will, he believes, assist in reducing 
this very present bugbear of the industry, and in enabling 
growers to reserve their cash resources. Meanwhile pro- 
duction costs have fallen in remarkable fashion. In 1922, 
when rubber stood at 7d. per lb., many plantations had 
an ‘‘ all-in ’’ cost of 10d. per lb. In 1928 the “‘ all-in ’ 
cost was 8d. per lb., and to-day certain companies are 
even able to produce at 5d. per lb., or less. Low prices 
have taught the industry the technique of economy, which 


has been assisted by the introduction of scientific 
methods. Expansion of acreage has been practically 


stopped, while even the native grower is beginning to see 
the inadvisability of ‘‘ all-out ’’ production. Other slight 
but tangible indications of better times are not entirely 
absent. In January last world stocks were increased by 
15,000 tons; in April by 5,000 tons. During the quarter 
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ended April 30th last, deliveries to manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom were 1,500 tons more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. The lasting economies intro- 
duced during the past twelve months may enable rubber 
to be sold profitably at a lower price than that ruling 
before the crisis—a factor calculated to stimulate demand 
after the passing of the present depression. In short, 
while some of the weaker companies may succumb, those 
which survive may legitimately look forward to better 
years in the near future, when prosperity may be based on 
more scientific foundations than in the past. 


Lonely Reef.—F rom the standpoint of treatment opera- 
tions, writes our mining correspondent, 1930 presented no 
very striking contrast with the preceding year. The effect 
of increase in tonnage milled, with a substantial decrease 
in the cost ratio, was rather more than offset by decline in 
the grade of the ore, the net profit coming out £2,000 
down at £96,800. This would not in itself have entailed 
a cut in the dividend, but ‘‘ to strengthen the position 
in regard to the acquisition of new interests ’’ £15,000 was 
added to reserve, raising that fund to £25,000. After the 
payment of distributions totalling 20 per cent., as against 
25 per cent., the enhanced sum of £20,060 remained to 
go forward. Development at depth continued to be 
attended with practically negative results, but the outlook 
has been changed by the savings effected—with more to 
follow—in working costs. This will permit the profitable 
treatment of a very large tonnage hitherto passed by as 
unpayable. The quantity is estimated at between 
500,000 and 750,000 tons, representing eight or nine years’ 
work—of course, on a reduced scale of earnings. Actually 
as from the beginning of the current year the monthly 
profit has been cut down to about £6,000, although an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent., has again been declared 
and is included in the current price of the shares. At 
about 15s. 6d. the latter do not appear overvalued. 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of this 
issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies:—Hambros Bank, India General Navigation and 
Railway, Licences and General Insurance, Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Nitrate Producers’ 
Steamship, Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, Central 
Mining and Investment, Crown Mines, and Wm. Beard- 
more. At the annual meeting of Central Mining the chair- 
man informed shareholders that the Witwatersrand gold 
mining industry had had a successful year, the Transvaal 
production of a value of £45,520,000 being the largest 
annual output ever recorded, while of this amount the 
Witwatersrand alone accounted for £43,500,000. Presid- 
ing at the annual meeting of Fine Cotton Spinners, Mr 
H. W. Lee said that loss occasioned by short-time running 
had been due, not only to the world crisis, but to the 
rush into their branch of the trade of spinners who, until 
recently, used mainly American cotton. In 1914 there 
were 14 million spindles engaged on Egyptian types of 
cotton, and, although few new spindles had been in- 
stalled since then in the Egyptian branch, the turnover of 
spindles from the American section of the trade had 
brought the number up to about 18 million spindles. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK. 


By Prospectus or Offer for Sale. 


Net total recorded, excluding conversion, January 1 to May 23, 1931, £67,502,677 
Total, including conversion, recorded January 1 to May 23, 1931, £77,172,59¢" 


zs National Savings Certificates. 
Net sales, week ended May 23, 1931, £300,000. 
Total receipts, April 1, 1931, to May 23, 1931, £2,250,000. 


Conver- New 
sions or Money 


Nominal Repay- CashSub- _ First Further 














Capital. ments. scription. Payment. Liability 
To the Public. ¢ ¢ a 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
_ To Shareholders only. 
Liverpool Gas, £300,000 5% 
_ pref. stock at par ............ 300,000 300,000 300,000 
North Chartered Exploration, 
s £20,000 8% Notes at 98%... 20,000 19,600 2,000 17,600 
San Finx Tin Mines, £15,000 , 
8% debs. at 75% ..........0. 15,000 11,250 2,250 9,600 
Total, shareholders only, week as 
ended May 30, 1931 ......... 335,000 300,000 30,850 304,250 26,609 
Total Offered for Subscription— = | Total Offered for Subsoription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions. Conversions. Conversions. Conversions, 
Jan. ltodate— ¢£ £ Whole year— £ £ 
—_— 77,802,976 67,833,527 BDSO cccccs 454,888,784 267,800,700 
1930 eovsce 226,441,961 150,189,687 EP cetwst 488,764,940 285,239,400 
1929 ...... 178,424,788 152,441,834 1928 ...... 693,100,056 369,058,073 
. nee 217,294,979 pee 355,165,970 
| 187,587,311 ED sens 250,782,600 
ny seneoe 93,381,314 SED sascce 232,214,500 
TD seamen 90,164,485 BOOP cccccs 209,326,101 
Ee hack 93,333,257 DOES shies 271,399,173 
Nature of Borrowing. 
Preference Ordinary 
Debentures Stocks and Stocks and Total. 
Bonds, «e. Shares, Shares. 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
1931 57,081,924 822,786 9,928,817 67,833,527 
121,717,344 11,600,697 16,871,646 150,189,687 
930 nebebinebeibacenes 227,658,500 15,548,800 24,593,300 267,800,600 
DD suseehensctcustccs 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
ED ni ticitunehouesens 212,817,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,058,100 
ST <tbisebbseebbicecs 228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
| Seeman 145,180,000 39,393,200 46,209,400 230,782,600 
| By Stock Exchange Introduction. 
Amount Pricesat which Total 
ot Capital Dealings Cash 
Introduced. Began. Involved. 
£ £ : 
Amount previously recorded ..............0005 6,297,183 6,621,940 
Total for week ended May 30, 1931 ......... Nil Nil 
Dotel bo date, 2952 .......ccececcecececseseseeess 6,297,183 6,621,940 
Total to date, 1930 .......ccccccsesecseseoseseee 15,703,378 re 17, 383,957 


Bromsgrove Gaslight and Coke Company.—Issue by tender 
of 1,400 £10 ordinary ‘“‘B”’ shares at a minimum ‘price of 
£10 5s. per share, yielding at that price £6 16s. 7d. per cent. 
on the basis of a standard dividend of 7 per cent. The net 
— of the company for the year to December 31st last was 
5,563. 





[Other Stock Exchange information, including the latest 
| weekly traffic returns, dividend announcements, summary of 
balance sheets, reports and notices, and profit and loss figures, 


will be found on page 1194 under the heading “ Company 
News.” 





MINING OUTPUT STATISTICS. 




















GOLD. 

Ozs. One, 
Company. Period. Recovered. Company. Period. Recovered 
Boulder Perseverance April 6,700® Globe and Phoenix... April 5,307 

* Tons treated. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Company. Period. Output. | Company. Period Output. 
Tons. Tons. 
Clydesdale (Transvaal) April 37,880 Wankie Colliery ...... April 40,558 
Dundee Coal ..... we. April 44,914 Witbank Colliery April 58,029 
Natal Navigation Col. April 57,865 Carats. 
South African Coal Crown Diamond ...... April 8,751 
Estates .......00000000 April 55,113 West African Diamond April 17,500 
Tweefontein United April 58,045 
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TELEGRAPH CORPORATION. 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS : 


The year 1930, the period covered by this report, marked an end 
of the first decade in the life and history of your Corporation. It 
was a period of financial and economic crisis which, originating 
before the beginning of the year and extending after its close, spread 
throughout the world. 


It will be recalled that in the latter half of 1929 the first indica- 
tions of a severe decline were felt. A second phase of the decline 
began in the following summer and continued with increasing 
severity throughout the rest of the year. In January, 1930, the 
executives of your Corporation initiated a thoroughgoing pro- 
gramme of readjustment to meet these conditions, not overlooking, 
however, the importance of conserving existing plant and main- 
taining positions already taken. This programme of readjustment 
to the new conditions was carried on throughout the year 1930, and 
was intensified during the first quarter of the present year. 


The general regional and local executives of all our Companies 
were charged with the responsibility of making such revisions as 
would effectively meet the altered economic conditions with which 
they were confronted. Put to the test of facing the changed con- 
ditions, the employees, from the humblest to the highest, met the 
situation squarely and responded wholeheartedly. The fullest 
acknowledgment is given to each member of our large International 
family for the fine spirit displayed and the splendid example of 
service shown. 


In general, it may be said, reviewing the results of the past 
year, that while the record communications companies, engaged in 
telegraph and cable services, suffered severely from reduced earn- 
ings, the earnings of the telephone operating companies were only 
slightly less than those of the previous year, and the manufacturing 
companies showed increased sales and profits. 


As has been stated in previous annual reports, newly acquired 
companies, as a rule, do not immediately show their true earning 
power, and, as a result, do not contribute their full share of 
earnings until after they have gone through a period of reconstruc- 
tion and development. While this period of reconstruction has 
been passed by the more important of our Associated Companies, 
the full benefit in increased earning power has been retarded in 
common with practically all classes of business activity during the 
past year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM. 


The International System now offers a highly co-ordinated and ex- 
panding record communications service. All branches of the ser- 
vice are so interconnected that telegraphic dispatches filed with any 
office of the System will be transmitted immediately by radio, cable 
or land line, or any combination of the three, to any point in the 
United States, to other countries of the world or to ships at sea. 
The flexibility of the services is a guarantee of efficient performance 
under all conditions. 


In addition to maintaining direct cable service between North, 
Central and South America, All America Cables obtained authorisa- 
tion to erect in certain parts of Central and South America radio 
stations to supplement cable facilities. Authorisation was obtained 
from the Government of Colombia to erect a radio station at 
Medellin, Colombia, for the handling of international telegraph 
and telephone business. This station is expected to be in opera- 
tion by August 1, 1931. Radio telegraph service between Lima, 
Peru, and the Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company’s station 
at Sayville, Long Island, has been successfully operated through- 
out the year. 


Commercial Cables continued to render fast and accurate service 
over its seven cables across the Atlantic. There was a large in- 
crease in the number of words handled in the cheaper services, 
but the fast service showed a decrease in volume. The overall 
number of words transmitted, however, was 15.5 per cent. greater 
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than in 1928 and only 2.8 per cent. less than in 1929, when the 
Company handled the largest volume of business in its history. 


The revenues of the Postal Telegraph System decreased during 
the year. The reduction, however, was less, proportionately, than 
the decrease in the total telegraph business of the country, since, 
as a consequence of the improvement and extension of its plant and 
increased efficiency in its services, Postal Telegraph succeeded in 
obtaining a greater proportion of the telegraph business of the 
United States than during the previous year. 


Contracts were made with various of the Standard Oil Com- 
panies under which Postal Telegraph service is made available 
on the highways at these Companies’ major filling stations through- 
out the country. Late in 1930 arrangements were completed for 
the delivery by Postal Telegraph offices of tickets for New York 
theatres. Furthermore, arrangements were made to extend the 
service providing for the telephoning of telegrams to Postal Tele- 
graph offices, the charges appearing on the Telephone Companies’ 
bills to the customers, which service at present is available through- 
out most of the territory of the United States. 


Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company completed in August, 
1930, a new station at Rockland, Maine. This station is located in 
the most advantageous position to serve ships of the North Atlantic 
lanes, and is the fourth radio station of the International System 
to be opened on the Atlantic coast, the others being located at Say- 
ville, Long Island, New York City, and West Palm Beach, Florida. 


The first step in the extension of the services of Mackay Radio 
to Europe was taken in March, 1931, through the completion of an 
agreement with Radio Austria. By virtue of this agreement a 
direct radio telegraph circuit has been established between New 
York and Vienna. This circuit was inaugurated on April 22, 1931, 
by an exchange of messages between the President of the United 
States and the President of Austria. 


To consolidate its position in South America, and further to 
round out its communications service between that Continent and 
Europe, your Corporation acquired a interest in 
Sociedad Anonima Radio Argentina. This company operates a 
radio telegraph service between Buenos Aires and Madrid, and 
accepts messages to and from South America, Europe and certain 
parts of North Africa. The Argentine Government recently 
granted to Sociedad Anonima Radio Argentina authority to extend 
its services to the U.S.A. 


controlling 


RADIO TELEPHONY. 


Greater progress was made during 1930 than during the previous 
three years combined in bringing a large number of the peoples of 
the world into close communication with each other. This was 
due to the establishment of many new international] radio telephone 
circuits connecting existing telephone systems. 


Your Coroporation, through the radio stations of its Associated 
Companies in Buenos Aires (Argentina), Santiago (Chile), and 
Madrid (Spain) provided radio telephone links connecting the South 
American countries with Spain and most of the other important 
countries of Europe. The Buenos Aires station affords direct radio 
telephone communication between the subscribers of our Associated 
South American Companies and more than thirty million telephones 
throughout the world, or about 90 per cent, of the world’s total 
telephones. 


Additional radio stations are now under construction in Brazil 
and Colombia. These stations will be placed in operation during 
1931. 


On May 7, 1930, radio telephone service between Great Britain 
and Argentina, Chile and Uruguay was officially inaugurated. This 
circuit, between South America and Great Britain via Madrid, 
typifies the high degree of co-ordination which has been effected 
between wire and radio systems in providing long international tele- 
phone connections. This circuit employs a combination of the land 
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ciated Telephone Company in Spain, with the radio circuit provided 
by the latter in co-operation with our Associated Radio Company in 
Argentina. Transmission beyond Buenos Aires follows the sub- 
fluvial cable of the United River Plate Telephone Company, 
Limited, to Uruguay, and the Transandean telephone cable to Chile. 


The radio service between Europe and South America was further 


extended during 1930 and the current year by the provision of direct | 
radio telephone circuits between Buenos Aires and several of the | 


prinicpal European capitals—namely, Paris, Berlin and London. 


A further logical development in the expansion of telephony by 
means of radio was the installation of radio telephone apparatus on 
ships. Early in 1930, commercial radio telephone service was made 
available to the public on the Transatlantic liners Majestic and 
Olympic of the White Star Line. Facilities offered by this service 
enabled any passenger on either of these ships to telephone to any 
telephone subscriber in the United States or Great Britain at prac- 
tically any time during the Transatlantic crossing. In the course of 
subsequent voyages, the ship to shore service was extended to the 
telephones in Canada, Mexico, and Cuba on the one hand, and prac- 
tically all of the European countries on the other. Further exten- 
sion of the service has now been made to include the telephone sub- 
scribers in Australia, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. The equip- 
ment installed on these ships for this service is provided and 
operated by your Corporation’s Associated Company, International 
Marine Radio Company, Limited. 


The technica] success obtained by ship to shore services in the 
North Atlantic was followed by the installation of similar radio 
equipment on the Belgenland of the Red Star Line, which was pro- 
ceeding upon an around-the-world cruise. The latest and most 
highly developed equipment was installed, and, as a result, the ship 
was in almost constant touch with the whole of the civilised world 
throughout her voyage. It was possible for the first time in history 
for the passengers on a ship engaged in a cruise around the world to 
converse with their friends located in the chief countries of the 


globe. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES. 


In 1930 three new telephone companies were acquired, the Com- 
pania Peruana de Telefonos, Limitada (Peruvian Telephone Com- 
pany); the Shanghai Telephone Company; and the Societatea 
Anonima Romana de Telefoane (Rumanian Telephone Company). 


The Peruvian Telephone Company, a controlling interest in which 
was acquired January 3, 1930, operates a telephone system in Lima 
and other 
10,000 stations to the number served by our Associated Telephone 
Operating Companies. 


‘ The Shanghai Telephone Company operates in both the Inter- 
national and French Settlements, the Company having acquired 
as of August 1, 1930, with the approval of the Councils of both 
Settlements, the properties of the Shanghai Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited. On December 31, 1930, this Company had in 
operation 35,432 telephones which connect with the Chinese Govern- 
ment exchange operating in the native section of Shanghai and also 
connect with the lines of the Government Telephone Administration 
which gives long-distance service to points in the Yangste Valley 
as far as Nanking. Rotary automatic equipment, similar to that 
installed by the Corporation in many European capitals and other 
large cities of the world, is used. 


The Rumanian Government, on July 3, 1930, granted to your 
Corporation the exclusive right to operate and develop the telephone 
system of that country. The contract covers the entire telephone 
and electrical communication field other than the telegraph, and pro- 
vides for the establishment and operation of complete local, long 
distance and international telephone service, including auxiliary 
services by wire, cable or radio. The contract follows the general 
lines of that granted in 1924 to your Corporation’s Associated 
Company in Spain. The actual transfer of the properties, previously 
owned by the State, to the new Company was made in January, 1931, 
and, accordingly, the consolidated statements included in this report 
do not reflect the investment or operating results of this property. 
At present there are over 80,000 miles of telephone lines connecting 
more than 50,000 telephones. Of this total, approximately 25 per 
cent. are in Bucharest, the capital. 


The foregoing acquisitions bring the total number of countries 
in which Associated Companies of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation operate telephone systems to eleven, i.e., 
Spain and Rumania in Europe; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
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telephone lines of the British General Post Office, of the Department | 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones of France, and of our Asso- | 


important cities in Peru, and its acquisition adds over 
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Uruguay, in South America; Mexico, in North America; Cuba anj 
Porto Rico in the West Indies; and Shanghai, in China. 


Progress was continued in the programme of development of tl, 
telephone properties, and in spite of the unfavourable economic cop. 
ditions during the year there was a net station gain of 106,123, » 
18.24 per cent., resulting in a total of 688,052 stations in service q 
December 31, 1930. 


The Associated Telephone Operating Companies have adhered ty 
the policy of training nationals of the countries in which they ar 


| established to assume the duties of operating their properties. The 


continued progress of the Associated Telephone Operating Con. 
panies is a tribute to the energy, zeal, and adaptability of thes 
employees. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 


As has been recited earlier in this report, the manufacturing 
companies in the face of adverse economic conditions have concluded 
a year of increased earnings. The gross sales of the International 
Standard Electric Corporation in 1930 amounted to $60,948,000, as 
compared with $51,954,000 for the year 1929, an increase of 17 per 
cent. Orders on hand at the end of 1930 amounted to $28,600,000, 
Gross sales of other manufacturing units amounted to $19,375,000, 
and orders on hand at December 31, 1930, to $7,642,000. The 
total sales of all manufacturing units were $80,323,000 and total 
orders on hand at December 31, 1931, were $36,242,000. 


These manufacturing results are especially gratifying when it is 
borne in mind that many Government Administrations, which serve 
as an outlet for a large part of our manufactured products, had 
adopted a policy of retrenchment and in some instances had deferred 
the purchase of equipment for the extension of their systems until 
such time as normal economic conditions return. It is interesting to 
note that of the total sales effected during the year 1930, approxi 
mately 20 per cent. were to our Associated Telephone, Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio Companies, and the remaining 80 per cent. to other 
companies and Government Administrations. 


Manufacturing units associated or affiliated with your Corporation 
are situated in ten of the principal cities of Europe, as well as in 
Buenos Aires, Shanghai, Sydney and Tokyo. In addition, there are 
sales and distributing organisations located throughout the world. 
Major item of manufacture are automatic central office equipment, 
manual central office equipment, subscribers’ station apparatus, 
private branch exchanges, aerial and underground cable, carrier 
and repeater equipment, loading coils, radio point to point and 
broadcasting stations, telegraph printers as well as practically all 
accessories utilised in the telephone, telegraph and radio field. 
During 1930 the manufacturing activities of your Corporation were 
expanded through the formation of Standard Elektrizitats Gesells- 
chaft, A.G., in co-operation with Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesells- 
chaft, A.G., and Felten & Guilleaume, Carlswerk, A.G. This new 
company owns a controlling interest in several important German 
manufacturing companies. Your Corporation also acquired control- 
ling interests in Osterreichische Telephonfabrik, A.G., of Vienna, 
and in C. Lorenz, A.G. of Berlin, both of which specialise in the 
manufacture of telephone, telegraph and radio apparatus, and in 
Aktieselskabet Skandinaviske Kabel og Gummifabriker of Oslo, 
a company engaged in the manufacture of cables and wire. 


Important orders executed by Creed and Company, Limited, 
included the supply and installation of telegraph printers for the 
British Post Office, Amsterdam Police, Italian Post Office, Italian 
State Railways, Italian Foreign Office, Vatican City, Reuters News 
Service in Shanghai, and a new ticker service for market quotations 
in Switzerland. 


In September, 1930, Creed and Company acquired the rights 
of the Teletype Corporation relating to startstop telegraph print- 
ing equipment for all countries of the world, except the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland. 


Very satisfactaory progress has been made with the installation 
of the rotary type of automatic telephone equipment, which is a? 
original development of the International Standard Electric Cor- 
poration. As of December 31, 1930, there were some 781,360 lines 
of Standard rotary automatic equipment in actual operation as com- 


| pared with approximately 186,515 lines as of December 30, 1925, the 


year in which the International Standard Electric Corporation was 
acquired by your Corporation. Important contracts for further in 
stallations are held by several of our Associated Manufacturing 
Companies. There are now 83 cities in which Standard rotary 
automatic equipment is installed. 


The Vatican City State, the newest of States, is essentially 
international, and it seemed fitting that the International Telephone 
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and Telegraph Corporation should be the medium through which 
, modern telephone system was installed in that State. On Novem- 
per 19, 1930, His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., most graciously lent 
his presence at the ceremony of inauguration and released the 
lever which set in action the rotary automatic telephone service. 
The Central Office is established in the building, until recently 
occupied by the Governor of the City of Rome, in the Villa Belve- 
dere, which was commissioned by Pope Innocent VIII. (1484), and 
which is now the centre of the Vatican sculpture gallery. 


LABORATORIES. 


The practical results obtained from the research and de- 
work of our Laboratories have been noteworthy. 
The commercial application of those developments by our Asso- 
ciated Manufacturing and Operating Companies will result in im- 
portant economies and assure the continued recognition of the 
position of these companies in their respective fields. The follow- 
ing paragraphs outline some of the more important developments. 


velopment 


In March, 1931, the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Laboratories of Hendon, England, in co-operation with the Labora- 
tories of Le Matériel Téléphonique of France, gave a successful 
international demonstration of new ultra short wave radio telephone 
transmission between Dover, England, and Calais, France. The 
wave length used was 18 centimetres, or approximately 7 inches, 
with transmitting and receiving aerials less than one inch long and 
power of } watt. 


This development, called ‘‘ The Micro-ray,’’ opens to possible 
commercial uses a new medium for the transmission of spoken and 
written messages, and points to a practical method for the trans- 
mission of television signals. 


A system of facsimile telegraphy has been designed which trans- 
mits typewritten and printed messages as well as line drawings in 
such form that am exact duplicate is reproduced at the receiving 
terminals. The speed of transmission is at the rate of 90,000 
printed words per hour, and a continuous flow of messages may be 
automatically passed through the machines without requiring the 
service of expert operators. 


‘During the year, long distance automatic dialling was demon- 
strated before the Comité Consultatif International (International 
Communications Committee) at Dusseldorf, and also at the Brussels 
Conference, from an automatic telephone in Brussels, the Confer- 
ence delegates dialled telephone subscribers in the London area. 
Considerable interest has been manifested in the equipment by 
several telephone administrations. 


Ever since the introduction of the dial or automatic telephone, 
efforts have been made to design central office equipment of lower 
ost than the equipment now employed. Our Laboratories have 
succeeded in perfecting an automatic system known as the 
“Bypath ’’ for use in step-by-step automatic areas, which offers 
increased flexibility and lower cost of production. 


The development of equipment for one of the largest broadcast 
transmitting stations in the world, rated at 120,000 watts, was 
cmpleted during the year. It is now being installed in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


During the year the Laboratories completed a number of develop- 
ments, through the use of which the operating telegraph and cable 
ompanies will be enabled to render improved service and to effect 
mportant operating economies. 


Of great importance was the completion of the development of 
equipment for the improved operation of submarine cables. The 
installation of this equipment has increased by more than 30 per 
ent. the westward speed of the fastest Transatlantic cable of the 
Vommercial Cable Company. 


The Laboratories have also developed and improved ship radio 
‘elegraph transmitting and receiving equipment, and a number of 
these equipments have been manufactured and installed by the 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company and are giving highly 
Sausiactory service. 


FINANCIAL. 


In the year 1930, two 
‘flected by your Corporation. 


major financial operations were 





On February 1, 1930, $50,000,000 | 





Principal amount of twenty-five year 5 per cent. Gold Debenture | 
Bonds due February 1, 1955, were issued and the proceeds utilised | 


to liquidate indebtedness incurred in financing the Associated Com- 
banies during 1929 and the opening months of 1930. 


In providing | 


| 
Current Assets:— 


further for the financial requirements of your Corporation 733,967 
shares of additional capita] stock without par value were issued and 
sold at $50 per share in the relation of one share for each eight 
registered in the respective names of the stockholders at the close 
of business March 21, 1930. 


During 1930 the number of stockholders increased from 53,594 on 
December 31, 1929, to 77,804 at the end of 1930, or an increase of 
24,210. On May 14, 1931, there were 81,617 stockholders. 


Consolidated operating :evenues and gross profit on sales during 
1930 totalled $93,075,550.50, as compared with $89,291,335.64 in the 
previous year, an increase of $3,784,214.86, which increase was due 
in part to the inclusion of revenues and gross profits of properties 
acquired during the year. Consolidated net income for 1930, before 
deducting interest on debenture bonds, amounted to $19,221,271.25, 
as compared with $20,909,672.39 for 1929, a reduction of 
$1,688,401.14. Interest on debenture bonds amounted to 
$5,471,138.39, as compared with $3,177,513.50, resulting in net income 
available for dividends of $13,750,132.86 in 1930, as compared with 
$17,732,158.89 in 1929, a reduction of $3,982,026.03. 


Dividends were distributed quarterly at the rate of $2 per year 
on each share of stock outstanding. 


Further information of a financial nature will be found in the 
appended consolidated balance sheets of your Corporation and its 
Associated Companies as of December 31, 1930, and statement of 
consolidated income and surplus accounts for the year ended that 


date. 
Approved by the Board of Directors, 
HERNAND BEHN, President. 
SOSTHENES BEHN, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
CORPORATION AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


ASSETS. $ $ 
Plant, Property, Patents, Licences, etc. .............. 
Investments in and Advances to Associated and 
Allied Companies:— 
Associated companies not consolidated 


394,588,272. 


13 


58,252,302.55 


9,387,435.56 


Allied companies 





67,639,738.11 
Special Deposits :— 
For payment of properties 


Other special deposits 


3,427,815.09 
2,531,686.05 


5,959,501. 
Deferred Charges :— 


Bond discount and 
amortization 


Prepaid accounts and other deferred charges ... 


expense in process of 
9,311,337.20 
6,207,921.15 


15,519,258. 3: 


10,523,243.05 


Miscellaneous Accounts and Investments... 


Advances to Trustees under Employees’ Stock 
Purchase Plans es ae ae 


507,701.7 


Cash in banks and on hand 
Marketable securities 

Accounts and notes receivable 
Merchandise, materials and supplies 
Sundry current assets 


21,125,693 .42 
8,982,456.18 
39,193,714.62 
39,790,186.91 
473,455.99 


————_ 109,565,507 .12 


$604,403,221.61 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock :— $ 
Common stock of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation— 
Authorised—15,0060,000 shares without par 
value. 


Issued and outstanding 
(of which 
treasury) 


6,642,508 shares 

held in 

one a .-- 221,416,933.33 

Deduct for shares held by Trustees and available 
for future Employees’ Stock Purchase Plans— 
174,336 shares 


26,698 shares are 


5.811.200.0900 
— 215,605.733.33 


38,863,722.15 


Preferred stock of associated companies 


Minority Stockholders’ Equity in Common Stock 
and Surplus of Associated Companies herein 


Consolidated 9,573,979.10 
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Funded Debt :— 

International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- $ $ 
poration— 

Twenty-five year 44 per cent. gold debenture 


bonds, due July 1, 1952 a 35,000,000. 00 
Ten year convertible 44 per cent. gold 
debenture bonds, due January 1, 1939... 37,661,100.00 


Twenty-five year 5 per cent. gold debenture 
bonds, due February 1, 1955 
Associated companies 


++» 50,000,000.00 
+» 64,937,921.87 
————— 187,599,021 . 87 


Deferred Liabilities 10,621,744.09 


Current Liabilities ... oe — a oe 46,834,921.07 
Reserves for Depreciation, Contingencies, etc. 16,499,823. 76 
Surplus :— 

Capital and paid-in ose .. 56,158,458.84 

Earned . 22,645,817.40 


— 78,804,276.24 


$604,403,221.61 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
AND SURPLUS ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME .ACCOUNT. 
Earnings: $ 3 
Telephone, telegraph, cable and radio operating 
revenues and gross profit on sales 


Miscellaneous income ae Bee 





93,075,550. 50 
++» 11,397,047.77 
—————— 104,472,508 -2 


Operating, Selling and General ae Taxes and 


Depreciation =r oe eee 79,115,044.10 


Net earnings (after provision for depreciation, 
replacements and renewals of $7,843,643 .17) 


Deduct—Charges of Associated Companies: 


25,357,554.17 


Interest charges... nels — — «- 2,857,519.25 
Dividends on preferred stock — ave «»  2,650,078.20 
Minority stockholders’ equity in net income 


628,685 .47 
———-_ 6, 136,282. 92 


Net Income before eR Interest on Debenture 
Bonds oe — 


Deduct :— 
Interest on bonds of International Telephone and 


Telegraph Corporation ... 5,471,138.39 


Net income... a ie _— $13,750,132-86 











CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT. 


3 $ 
28,054,706. 93 


13,750,132. 86 


Earned Surplus—January 1, 1930... 
Add—Net income, as above... 


41,804,839.79 
Deduct :— 
Dividends 


Extraordinary development - research ex- 
penditure written off 


Extraordinary expenditures incurred in repairing 
cable breaks resulting from earthquake 


Sundry surplus charges—net —_ _ oop 


12,868,408. 44 
5,106,757. 36 


754,425.00 
429,431.59 
———_ 19, 150,022.39 
22,645,817 .40 


48,410,869. 23 
7,747,589.61 


Earned Surplus—December 31, 1930 


Capital and Paid-in Surplus—January 1, 1930 ... 
Additions during year—net 


Capital and Paid-in Sarplas—December 31, 1930 56,158,458. 84 


$78,804, 


Total surplus—December 31, 1930 276.24 





TELEGRAPH AND CABLE COMPANIES. 


All America Cables, Incorporated ... om — me 
Cuban All America Cables, Incorporated, The 

Cuban American Te lephone and Telegraph Company 
Commercial Cable Company, The ... ‘ baie 

Commercial Cable Company, Limited 

Commercial Cable Company of Massachusetts 

Postal Telegraph System ss ve — 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Corporation . we eee ace 


New York, N.Y 


Havana, Cuba, 
New York, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 


RADIO COMPANIES. 


Companhia Radio Internacional do Brasil eee 
Compafiia Internacional de Radio Argentina 

Compaiiia Internacional de Radio S.A. (Chile) a Santiago, Chile. 
Compafiia Internacional de Radio (Espafia) = nae «.. Madrid, Spain. 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, California San Francisco, Calif. 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Delaware on ... New York, N.Y. 
Sociedad Anonima Radio gael eee oo "Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Radio Corporation of Cuba . — nae sie tin Havana, Cuba. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


New York, N.Y. 


London, England. 





| Companhia Telephonica Rfo Grandense ate ° 
| Compafiia de Teléfonos de Chile... i és sie Sua 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 
Porto Alegre, Braz), 


Santiago, Chile, 

Compaiiia Peruana de Teléfonos Limitada ace oe . Lima, Per, 
Compafiia Telefonica Argentina... “ "Buenos Aires, Argenting, 
Compaiiia Telefénica Nacional de Espafia_ Madrid, Spain, 


Cuban Telephone Company 

Mexican Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Montevideo Telephone Company, Limited ‘ 

Porto Rico Telephone Company ... eee ove eve 
Shanghai Telephone Company > 

Societatea Anonima Romana de Telefoane 

Sociedad Cooperativa Telefonica Nacional 

United River Plate Telephone Company, Limited 


eee Havana, Cuba, 
Mexico City, Mexico, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Shanghai, China, 
Bucharest, Rumania, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


LICENSEE MANUFACTURING OR SALES COMPANIES. 


Compagnie des Telephones Thomson-Houston ... one ose Paris, France, 
Creed and Company, Limited _ ne one eee Croydon, England, 
Creed Telegraphenapparate G.m.b.H. ‘ Berlin, Germany, 
Bell Telephone Manufacturing Company ... Antwerp, Belgium, 
Standard Electric Doms a Spolecnost Prague, Czechoslovakia, 


China Electric Company, Limited ... ‘ Shanghai, China, 
Compafiia Standard Electric Argentina Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Le Matériel Téléphonique ... int Paris, France, 
Nippon Denki Kabushiki Kaisha ... Tokyo, Japan. 
Osterreichische Telephon-Fabrik Aktiengesellschaft Vienna, Austria, 


Standard Electric Aktieselskab see 
Standard Electric Aktieselskap 


Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Oslo, Norway 


Aktieselskabet Skandinaviske Kabel-og Gummifabriker | Oslo, Norway, 
Standard Eléctrica, S.A. ... on sn ose one Madrid, Spain, 
Standard Elettrica Italiana ... one ov én one ‘io Milan, Italy, 


Standard Electrica Romana 8.A. . 
Standard Telephones and Cables, Limited vs ove 
Standard Telephones and Cables (Australasia), Limited 


Bucharest, Rumania, 
London, England. 
Sydney, Australia, 


Standard Villamossagi Részvény Tarsasig oo eco Budapest, Hungary, 
Vereinigte Telephon und Telegraphenfabriks Aktiengeselischaft, 

Czeija, Niss] and Co., Vienna... ose eco Vienna, Austria. 
Standard Electric Company w Polsce Sp. 20. 0. Warsaw, Poland. 
Lorenz C., A.G. . a Berlin, Germany. 


Standard Elektrizitats Gesellschaft A. G. 

Mix and Genest Aktiengesellschaft abit 

Ferdinand Schuchhardt Berliner Fernsprech und 1 Telegraphen- 
werk Aktiengeselischaft ... ose oon 

Suddeutsche Apparate Fabrik G.m. ‘b. = ose 

Telephonfabrik Berliner Aktiengesellschaft eco 


Berlin, Germany, 
Berlin, Germany. 


Berlin, Germany. 
Nuremberg, Germany, 
Berlin, Germany. 


OTHER COMPANIES. 


International Communications Laboratories, Inc. eee ove 
International Marine Radio Company, Limited ... 
International Standard Electric Corporation se 
International Telephone and Telegraph Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, N.Y, 
London, England. 
New York, N.Yy 
Hendon, England. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS. 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 


with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To Publisher, ‘‘ Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 

8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


TN i eciie piaikinaneeeen chaveeinaiies 


reece eisielinie cuaeeeiees (mith tinea 


JOBSON’S INVESTMENT DIGEST. 


AUSTRALIA’S LEADING FINANCIAL PERIODICAL. 


DEALS WITH ALL COMPANIES LISTED IN AUSTRALIA. 
Annual Subscription : £2 12s. 6d. Single Copy: 2s. 6d. 


London Agent: A. J. JOBSON, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 





THE FINE COTTON SPINNERS’ AND DOUBLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS IN MANCHESTER. 
A CALAMITOUS YEAR, BUT NO CAUSE FOR DESPAIR. 
TRADE DEPRESSION WORLD WIDE. 
GROUND FOR GRATITUDE RATHER THAN CENSURE ON THE MANAGERS. 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Limited, was 
held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Friday, 
the 22nd instant, 

1. To receive the report of the directors and statement of accounts 

for the year ended March 31, 1931. 

To declare dividends. 

To elect directors in place of those retiring. 

To elect auditors, and to fix their remuneration. 

To transact such other business as may be legally transacted at 
a general meeting of the company. 


om oo 


Mr Herbert W. Lee (chairman of the association) presided. The 
other directors in attendance were as follows :—Col. R. W. D. 
Phillips Brocklehurst and Mr John Graham Peel (vice-chairmen) ; 
Mr William Howarth (managing director); Mr Vernon Bellhouse 
and Mr Alan Murray Gordon Debenham (the above constitute the 
executive board). 

Mr John Wallace Adam, Mr Percy Ashworth, Mr George Alfred 
Barnes, Mr Robert Leslie Bellhouse, Mr Robert W. Bennett, Mr 
Arthur Lyons Carroll, Mr Archibald E. Dixon, Mr Esmond Miles 
Dixon, Mr Francis Iredale Dixon, Mr John I. Higson, Mr F. 
Watkin Hiller, Mr Ernest Mather, Mr E. Lomas Oliver, Mr Edwin 
Oliver, Mr Ian Maurice Lomas Oliver, Mr Wm. Alfred Perry, Mr 
Alfred Edwin Rahr, Mr John A. Wanklyn, Mr Philip Bruce White- 
head, and Mr Herbert Stowell (director and secretary). 

There was a large attendance. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 
the call of the chairman, the auditors certificate was read. 

The Secretary also read letters of apology for absence from Mr. 
Percy Musgrave and Mr John B. Walker, two of the directors. 


Then, at 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE PAST YEAR. 
WORLD DEPRESSION AND THE TEXTILE TRADE. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said :—The report and balance sheet have been in your hands for 
the past week, and I presume you will follow your usual practice 
and take them as read. 

It is with the utmost regret, a regret that is shared by all our 
directors, that we have such a calamitous result to put before you. 
This is the thirty-fourth meeting of our shareholders. Our returns 
have varied during that period, but we have never so far had to 
bresent you with a balance sheet with figures such as the one you 
have before you to-day. 

Our worst year during the long existence of the company was that 
ending March, 1921, the year of the great slump, and it may be of 
interest to you to know, although it will not be much consolation 
that the actual trading of that year showed a greater loss than the 
present one. The position, however, in that case was improved by 
the great amount of excess profits duty which it was possible to 
bring back to the credit of the profit and loss account, and this 
minimised the loss to a great extent. It has been my practice 
during the now long period which I have been chairman of the 
association to give you at these meetings particulars of the various 
conditions oef the trading of the year that have had a good or ill 
efiect on the figures presented to you. 


‘* TEXTILE TRADE ESPECIALLY HARD HIT.’’ 


I think that, with the unfortunate results you have before you, 
you will expect me on this occasion to somewhat amplify my report. 
In the time at my disposal it would be impossible to give you a full 
report of all the factors that have contributed to the result. You 
Must remember, for one thing, that we are not an isolated example 
of bad trade, either as a company, or even taking trade in general as 
anation, The whole world is going through the most widespread 


trading crisis of modern times, and we could not have hoped to be 
exempt from it. The textile trade above all in every country has 
been especially hard hit. Whether you look East or West the 
aspect is the same, short-time running, great depreciation in values, 
and heavy losses in every direction. 

Lancashire has had, in addition, extra handicaps in the boycott of 
its goods in India, and the disastrous fall of silver in China, markets 
which, you might think, did not affect this company, but which, 
especially in the case of China, both directly and indirectly, have a 
considerable effect on our trade. 


TWO MAIN CAUSES OF HEAVY LOSSES. 


Now, our failure to make both ends meet may be put down, 
roughly, under two heads, each of them brought about by a con- 
siderable variety of reasons. ‘These are short-time running and a 
great loss from depreciation in the value of the heavy stocks in cotton 
and yarn we are compelled to hold. Both these reasons are im- 
mensely serious, the first is the one which gives me the greatest 
concern because the remedy for it is yet to be found. The second 
has, in the past year, been in the larger way responsible for the 
heavy losses we have sustained. 

We have an advantage, in the ordinary course of affairs, in being 
an association that is, to a certain limited extent, a vertical one. 
We not only spin yarn but we cord it, and we also lay ourselves out 
to do many subsidiary processes that enable us to deliver our pro- 
ducts ready to go straight into the loom, the hosiery machine, or 
any other machine that it may be required for. It is an advantage 
and one which we have been developing, and one which will help us 
in the future, but it has one great disadvantage, that is, the loss 
we must sustain in a time of falling prices. We have to carry 
always a heavy stock and that stock is in a material which, unlike 
American cotton, we cannot hedge, or can only do so to a very 
limited extent. 


EFFECT OF COLLAPSE OF WORLD MARKETS. 


This time last year the rate of prices that then obtained looked 
fairly safe; we were not perhaps shrewd enough to envisage the 
world collapse of all markets. We did not anticipate the world 
crisis that brought all raw products to values far below the cost of 
production and sent some of them down to even below pre-war 
levels. Cotton was no exception to this, and, unfortunately, the 
cotton we use was more seriously affected than any other. 


ENORMOUS DROP IN COTTON PRICES. 


The reduction in American was bad enough, but the reduction in 
many of the brands of cotton we use came to the astounding figure 
of 40 per cent. to 45 per cent. In yarn the drop was even more 
serious, reckoned per lb., caused not only by the fall in raw mate- 
rials, not only through competition abroad, but through senseless 
and unnecessary competition among the spinners of this country, 
and it would not be an outside estimate to put the average fall in the 
price of yarn down at a figure of 6d. per lb. A part of this followed 
naturally the fall in the price of cotton, but part of it was unneces- 
sary if the trade had made the slightest endeavour to work with 
any reference to the cost of production. When we consider that the 
fall of every penny per lb. on the minimum weight of stock we are 
compelled to carry to enable us to conduct our business is equivalent 
to well over £100,000, you will realise how easily and quickly under 
the circumstances of last year the difference between the profit we 
We may 
undoubtedly put down, not all, but the greater part of the actual loss 
of this year to this depreciation in value. It is a grievous showing, 
but such part as is the result of depreciation in value is limited. 

We might have a further fall, but prices are now so low that any 
further heavy decline is most unlikely. It does not, personally, 
weigh on my mind, therefore, nearly as much as the remainder of 


hoped to make and the loss we show can be accumulated. 
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the loss occasioned by short-time running, which has been caused, 
not alone by the world crisis in trade, but also largely by the rush 
into our branch of the trade by spinners using up to recently 
entirely or at any rate mainly American cotton. In 1914 there were 
14,000,000 spindles engaged on Egyptian types of cotton, and, al- 
though few new spindles have been installed since then in the 
Egyptian branch, the turnover of spindles from the American section 
of the trade has brought the number up to about 18,000,000 spindles. 

This turnover and the competition from these extra spindles has 
been facilitated by the fact that the demand that has existed has 
required a much larger proportion of low qualities than has usually 
been the case, making it easier for mills not specially adapted for 
the spinning of Egyptian cotton, as ours are, to enter into this com- 
petition for such orders as may be offered with a better chance of 
success than would have been the case if the super qualities of yarns 
had been more generally in demand. I propose to say a few more 
words on this subject directly, but I should like, first, to just run 
through the figures of the balance sheet with you. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS—ASSETS. 


[ had perhaps best take them in the order you are used to, and 
turn, first, to the asset side of the balance sheet. 

You will notice that our associated properties show additions of 
£91,938. This may appear to you a big amount in such a year as the 
present, and it may surprise you to hear that nearly half of it— 
£45,000—has been expended in the purchase of a new mill. We had 
at our concern of Shaw, Jardine and Company 76,000 spindles in- 
stalled in a mill that was not of the most approved size for a 
spinning mill, and would not take modern machinery. We have, 
therefore, been ailowing the machinery in this mill to run out its 
natural life, and it has now arrived at a period when it is advisable 
to scrap it. To rebuild and refill the mill would have cost over 40s. 
per spindle, and, under present conditions, we should never have 
contemplated such an expenditure, but we were offered the Ena 
Miil, at Atherton, one of the largest Lancashire mills, very little 
run, and very up to date, at 8s. per spindle, and we decided to scrap 
the Shaw, Jardine old machinery and turn this mill over to them 
instead. We had the greater inducement to do this because the firm 
of Shaw, Jardine and Company has always been a very successful 
one, and the old building, while unfit for spinning machinery, is 
well built and is exactly what we require for a rearrangement of 
the doubling machinery at that concern, and I think you will agree 
that the circumstances of the case justified this expenditure. The 
remainder of the sum paid for additions is almost entirely for 
finishing machinery, putting us into a position to deliver a greater 
weight of yarn in a form ready for immediate use by our customers. 
It is a great convenience to some of our manufacturers, and undoubt- 
edly should give us a preference when they are placing orders. 


DEPRECIATION. 


I want to call your attention specially to the depreciation account ; 
we have taken £180,000, the same as last 
naturally added to the loss we show. 


This amount has 
I notice that in many of the 
latest balance sheets of cotton mills, no provision, or very little pro- 
vision, has been made for depreciation. It may be that, with the 
short time we have been working this year, together with the fact 
that we have now £495,218 standing to the credit of our deprecia- 
tion account, we should have been justified in at any rate reducing 
in a year like this the amount we put on one side for this purpose, 
but your directors are so convinced that the future in the industry 
will be held, and can only be held, by those mills that not only keep 
their plant of every description equal to new, but are also ready and 
able to adopt without delay every new invention or improvement 
that comes forward, that they decided to adhere this year at any 
rate to the full amount. This sum is only on account of the 
associated mills, the subsidiary concerns have their full depreciation 


taken through their own balance sheets in addition at the same 
rate as for former vears, 


year. 


Out of the depreciation fund we have this year spent £99,288 on 
renewals, against the £180,000 placed to it, although we have not 
grudged any expenditure during that time for the objects I have 
indicated, and, in addition, we have expended the sum of £75,016 
in repairs, which has been written off against profits in the usual 
way. This brings all our associated properties to £6,141,508, a net 
increase of only £11,228 over last vear. 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


The amount invested in our subsidiary companies comes under 
three heads. Investments in shares and debentures, £3,121,665, 
show a decrease of £6,930, debentures to that amount having been 
paid off. Advances to and amounts due from subsidiary companies, 
£1,237,438, always a varying amount, is this year £107,309 less than 
last year. 
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Stock-in-trade exhibits a reduction of £884,419. Part of this 
occurs through the weight of cotton in stock having been consider. 
ably reduced, but the larger part is represented by the fall in valye 
during the year. Had our present stock been valued at the prices 
ruling at March 31st last year it would have stood at very nearly 
£600,000 more than it appears in the balance sheet to-day. I do not 
wish to give you the impression that we have lost that amount by 
the depreciation in values, that would not be correct, but the figure 
is of interest in indicating the great difference in the level of prices 
as between March 31, 1930, and March 31, 1931. I can assure you 
that these stocks have been taken with the utmost care, and that the 
value has in every case been written down to the level that obtained 
on the date of the stocktaking. 

Trade and other debtors, at £745,170, show a reduction o 
£272,570, an amount easily accounted for by. the miserable turnover 
and the reduction in values we have had during the year. 


LIABILITIES. 


Turning to the other side of the balance sheet, you will find no 
change until you come to the account of reserves, which are reduced 
by £400,000, the amount we recommend you to transfer to profit 
and loss account, to allow the payment of debenture interest and 
preference and preferred ordinary dividends, which I shall refer to 
again. The insurance account has now £202,621 standing to its 
credit, an increase of £6,366, the difference between the premiums 
credited to it and the claims paid. 

The welfare fund stands at £2,097, and is sufficient for any 
work in sight. We are continuing in all necessary essentials the 
welfare work we have established, and we are convinced that it is 
not only of the greatest value to our workpeople, but it is also of 
financial consequence to the association in maintaining the best 
standard of worker and discipline in our mills. 


RESULTS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, we must return to the profit and loss 
account, and into this should enter not only the profits or losses 
from our associated concerns, but also the results of our subsidiary 
companies. The returns of these subsidiary companies have been 
nearly as disappointing as those of the associated mills. Our mills 
in France, which have done so well during the past few years, have 
suffered from the reduction in values just as we have here, and for 
the last six months have felt a reduction in demand. In spite of 
that our French group of mills have paid us a dividend, although a 
much smaller one than last year. Our British mills in France, the 
Société Cotonniére d’Hellemmes, Limited, have, however, had to 
pass their dividend, largely in consequence of the depreciation in the 
value of stock. I am glad to tell you, however, that further sums 
have been received for reparation on account of this group of mills, 
and we hope to have a final settlement from the courts during the 
coming year. Part of the sum so far received has been paid over to 
the Inland Revenue, part has gone to reduce the capital value at 
which the mills stand in our books, which now rests at a figure we 
can regard with satisfaction, and part hsa been used in adjusting 
the taxation reserve, which, to some extent, has enabled us to 
minimise the loss we have sustained this year. 

Many of you may have noticed reports of strikes, which are now 
occurring in France, in the Roubaix district, and you may have 
thought those strikes might have extended to our mills at Lille, 
which is close to that district; but I am glad to be able to tell you 
that the strikes have not extended to our mills. The mills are all 
running, and the managers assure me there is no likelihood of the 
strike in any way affecting us. 


PLANTATIONS IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA. 


We have had no good fortune this year with our investment in 
the plantations in the Mississippi Delta. You have all heard of the 
great drought in Arkansas and the neighbourhood of that State. 
We are on its borders, and, although the depth of our soil saved us 
from an entire failure, still the absence of rain from May to Sep- 
tember reduced our crop from its normal 12,500 bales to 7,600 bales. 
Our reports of the planting and the condition of the starting of the 
year’s operations are good. Considerable economies in working have 
been put into operation, reductions have taken place in salaries. and 
heavy reduction in wages have been made. Given a reasonable 
price for the crop and an average crop, we have no fear of the 
result in the future. 


THE COLLIERY. 


The colliery, in which I know you take an interest, is one of our 
subsidiary companies that has paid a dividend. This is not up 
the average of those we have received in past years, but, when wé 
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contrast the position of our colliery with the general run of the coal 
trade, I think we have every reason to be satisfied with the result, 
but 1 feel we may still count on a reasonable dividend in the future 
on the capital invested in this concern. Its success is, I think, due 
to the determination to keep everything connected with it up to 
date, and, above all, to the ability and the hard work of our manag- 
ing director, Mr Ward. Some of our other investments in com- 
panies connected with but not actually spinning cotton have made 
small returns, but these have all been affected by the world crisis 
in trade. 

Our big subsidiary companies in this country spinning and 
doubling cotton have all done badly. ‘They have not been able to 
run any longer hours or to obtain any better prices than the asso- 
ciated mills, and have suffered like them from the depreciation in 
values. Their returns are not of a satisiactory nature either to 
them or to ourselves. I need not labour the recital of our disap- 
pointments, the result shows all too clearly in the profit and loss 
account you have before you. 

If you turn now to that account you will notice that we bring in a 
carry-forward of £183,134, and we have a net loss of £226,944. We 
have, of course, to meet our debenture interest, which amounts to 
£110,000, and the charge of £8,759 for directors’ fees. I ought, 
perhaps, to say a word about this figure. The last balance sheet 
was the first in which this item appeared. It was then shown as 
£16,950, but in that amount salaries were included which ought to 
have been charged elsewhere. That and a cut in the directors’ fees 
at the end of last year account for the difference. The figure this 
year is taken in accordance with the provisions of the Companies 
Act of 1929. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY. 


The directors have had the very difficult decision to take as to the 
course they would recommend you to follow to meet the deficiency in 
the account. They had decided at the interim stocktaking to pay 
the dividends on the preference and the preferred ordinary shares. 
The results for the first half-year were not as bad as they have been 
for the second, and at that time an improvement in the trade seemed 
imminent. They had now to decide whether or not to recommend 
you to pay the second half-year’s dividend on those shares. As 
you know, we have considerable reserves, put away in past years. 
These amounted to £590,075, reserves from profits; £150,000, re- 
serves from profits earmarked for equalisation of dividends; and 
£417,884, premiums on the issue of shares; a total of £1,157,959. 

I must admit to you that the directors had the greatest repugnance 
in reducing these reserves by the large amount required to adjust 
the profit and loss account, but, after long consideration, they came 
to the conclusion that this was the best course to take, and they 
propose to you to transfer the £150,000 from the special reserve for 
equalisation of dividends, and a further sum of £250,000 from the 
reserve set apart out of profits. They also recommend you to pay 
the second half-year’s dividend on the preference and preferred 
ordinary shares. These dividends are cumulative, and we can find 
the amount required without straining our financial resources, and it 
seemed to us, therefore, better for the association and better for 
the ordinary shareholders that these dividends should be paid. If 
you agree with this we stand in the position that our reserves are 
reduced to £757,959, our cumulative shares are paid up to date, and 
there is a little carry-forward left of £40,431 16s. 8d, 

I need hardly say what a cause of regret it is to the board, for the 
first time in thirty-three years’ working, to be unable to recommend 
any dividend on the ordinary shares, but I am sure you will all 
agree that, under the circumstances, we had no other course open 
to us. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, you are no doubt saying to yourselves, 
“ What of the future, and how do our prospects stand for getting 
back to the prosperity we have enjoyed for the past thirty-two 
years?’’ That is a most difficult question, so many factors enter 
into it, over many of which we have no control. I should not like 
you to leave here feeling too depressed. I should like to remind 
you that, after all, we have not been facing ordinary bad trade, we 
have been and are in the midst of a world crisis in trade, and that 
of almost every description of trade. We cannot hope for a free- 
tunning business as long as values remain at their present level. The 
producers of primary products are our main customers, they cannot 
keep our spindles and looms running as long as they are having to 
sell the results of their labour below cost. Until we have a decided 
and considerable rise in values I cannot think we shall see much 
improvement in demand. Here is a problem we are powerless to 
influence. It is international. Many of us think the failure of the 
gold money standard of the world to keep pace with the productivity 
of the world has much to answer for, and we look in vain for the 
publication of the Macmillan report, which has been so often 
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promised, on this aspect of affairs. ‘hen we have the problem of the 
redundant spindles in the trade. Sound trading can only be at- 
tained when all spindles running are working 100 per cent. Had it 
not been for the intervention of the Government and of the banks I 
think it probable that we should to-day have been in that position ; 
as it is, we are not even approaching it. Several schemes are being 
discussed, and it may be that some solution of the difficulty may, in 
the end, emerge. During the year several of the larger units, of 
which we were one, on our side of the trade, made an attempi to 
join together, to try and hold prices to, at any rate, cost levels. It 
promised well for a short time, but it quickly broke down. I don't 
propose to attempt to apportion the blame. Indeed, I am doubtful 
if any such arrangement can succeed unless we can evolve some 
scheme having a considerable measure of financial unity. These are 
only a few points of the problems we have in front of us. I do not 
propose to speak to you at length on the necessity for the observance 
of national economy by the Government and the municipal and 
county authorities, the doing away with the excessive rates of wages 
in sheltered trades, which affect the cost of living, and the necessity 
for the entire reconsideration of the method of carrying on the 
social insurances. I have spoken from the Chamber of Commerce 
quite recently on all these points and won’t repeat myself here. 


TWO ESSENTIALS VITAL TO SUCCESS. 


It is well, however, to remind you that, in addition to these, 
there are two conditions that are vital to success. One is the aboli- 
tion of the trade union policies and restrictions which hamper us so 
much in our endeavour to cheapen production, and another is that 
the wages we have to pay should be properly related to the cost of 
living and the possibilities of trade. It is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to regain prosperity, that the policies and temper of the 
trades’ unions should undergo a complete and drastic change, and 
that they should work with us in adopting every improvement and 
every modification in working that will enable us to produce our 
products at the cheapest possible rates, and it is equally necessary 
that old methods of price lists, many of which are long overdue for 
amendment, should be redrawn in the light of present conditions. 
Even in the matter of wages, it would be far better for a workman 
to be drawing less per pound if that would lead to full employment, 
rather than to be carrying on with a high rate of pay which curtailed 
the possibility of sales and kept him on part-time work. It is easy 
to understand and to sympathise with the reluctance of the work- 
people to give way on these points, but I am sure it would be to 
their best interests to discuss the whole matter with the employers 
with the determination to make any alterations which will enable 
present trade to be retained and a part at least of lost trade regained. 
With all these difficulties in front of us you will easily understand 
that I can only ask you to have patience ; you cannot expect a quick 
recovery. But, after all, the world depression must some time pass 
away, and it does not seem possible, as I said before, that we can 
have any great further loss from depreciation in stock, two import- 
ant factors. We are actively engaged in not only looking after our 
old markets, but also in endeavouring to find new uses and to pro- 
duce new materials which will absorb fine yarns and enable us to 
get our spindles fully running. Although one dare not prophesy, 
yet it may well be that the present position, black as it is, may 
mark the extent of the depression, and that brighter times may be 
in store. We can only work and hope. 


IRIBUTE TO STAFF. 


Before I sit down it is my pleasure and my duty to tell you that, 
in my opinion and from my observation as chairman, in spite of the 
impression the bad results of the year may have given you, you have 
been well served by your staff. Everyone has done his best, from 
the managers downwards, in endeavouring to save loss and to get 
spindles going in the midst of hopelessly impossible conditions, and 
they are still continuing the fight. It is interesting to note that the 
whole of the staff have joined with the directors in accepting a cut 
in their salaries with the utmost goodwill. In several cases, 
our workpeople have helped us, and I think that, if 
give them a freeh and and they have no outside pressure to resist, 
we could count on them for very different help to that which they 
are now able to render. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then formally moved the resolution, as follows :— 
‘‘ That the directors’ report and accounts, as presented to this meet- 
ing, and upon which a report by the auditors has been read, be and 
the same are hereby received and adopted.”’ 

He called upon Col. Phillips Brocklehurst to second the resolution. 

The resolution was seconded by Col. Brocklehurst, and it was 


also, 


events ever 


adopted unanimously. 


A FEW CRITICISMS. 


Questions, or criticisms, at these meetings are very rare. On this 
occasion, however, when for the first time in its full history of 
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CENTRAL 


MINING AND INVESTMENT 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


EFFECTS OF WORLD ECONOMIC DEPRESSION. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 
SATISFACTORY GOLD MINING RESULTS—OIL INTERESTS. 
RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN SPAIN—ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT. 


SIR R. SOTHERN 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, 
at No. 1, London Wall Buildings, London, Sir R. Sothern Holland, 
Bt. (chairman of the corporation), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr R. A. Macqueen) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and also the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman addressed the meeting as follows :—Gentlemen,— 
I presume it is your wish that the report and accounts be taken as 
read. 

Before we enter upon the business of our meeting this morning 
I desire, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, and I am sure on 
behalf of you all, to refer to the death of Mr S. B. Joel. He had 
been well known to many of us over a long period, and all must be 
conscious of a sense of loss—the loss of a real personality. We 
think of Mr Joel particularly in relation to his prominent connection 
with mining affairs from the very early days of Kimberley and 
Johannesburg, and the prominent part he took in the development 
of the gold and diamond mines, where he always showed great 
courage, foresight and knowledge. On behalf, I know, of all present 
I beg to extend an expression of sincere sympathy to Mrs Joel, 
the members of the family, to Mr J. B. Joel. and also to those asso- 
ciated in business with the late Mr Joel, whose death we all so 
deeply regret. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS. 


The results obtained from the operations of the corporation during 
the past year do not—for reasons which will be apparent to share- 
holders who have studied the report and accounts—warrant the 
payment of a dividend. The corporation could not, however, expect 
to escape some of the consequences of an economic depression more 
widespread and more profound than any in the experience of this 
generation. 

Under the circumstances of the time, the working profit earned 
must be considered satisfactory; it amounted to 14.2 per cent. on 
the par value of the issued capital, compared with 16.6 per cent. for 
the previous year, an achievement which compares favourably with 
that of most other companies similarly situated. At the same time, 
4 strong financial position has been maintained, as is, indeed, 
essential if the corporation is to take advantage of the first signs 
of economic improvement. Unhappily, in the middle of this un- 
paralleled depression a further decline in the exchange value of the 
currency, and the loss, doubtless only temporary, of political 
stability that inevitably attends a revolution, compelled us to make 
immediate provision for a possible depreciation of our important 
interests in Spain. 

When, in November last, the question of the payment of an 
interim dividend was, as is customary at that period of the year, 
under consideration, the board thought, in view of the then un- 
promising outlook, it was advisable that the matter of making any 
distribution should be deferred until the audited accounts cover- 
ing the full period to the end of the financial year were available. 
That conclusion was announced to shareholders at the time, and sub- 
sequent events in the industrial and financial world in their bearing 
upon certain of our activities and investments prove it to have 
been a wise and prudent decision. 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS. 


It is not possible—as I have said—to recommend a dividend on the 
present occasion. The board regret that fact. but the policy they 
have followed both in this respect and in connection with the pro- 
vision that has been made for actual and possible depreciation of 
investment values will, I trust, commend itself as a full and frank 
appreciation and acceptance of the realities of the situation, as, 
indeed, it has commended itself to the best financial opinion in the 
Comments made on the accounts since they were published. Share- 
holders may, and indeed will, feel disappointed—as the directors 
do—over the setback the corporation has experienced. 

In the 15 years since the capital was fixed at the present figure 
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HOLLAND'S REVIEW. 


dividends have, except for the period under review, been paid 
without interruption at an average rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
free of tax. That is, I suggest, a good and creditable record, 
and should, taken in conjunction with the information given in the 
reports and accounts and, I trust, in my address to you to-day, be 
reassuring to shareholders as indicating that we have so far weatherd 
economic troubles of a severity unparalleled in modern times, that 
we are in a position to meet such foreseeable difficulties as may still 
be ahead for industrial and financial institutions, and that we 
are in a good position to reap the advantage of any improvement in 
the general situation. 

Before dealing in detail with the more important of our many 
interests, I should make some further reference to the profit and 
loss account and the financial position which I touched on a moment 
or two ago. 


SOUND AND LIQUID FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The balance of the profit and loss account for 1930, that is, the 
working profit of £483,926, shows that our profit-earning capacity 
was fairly well maintained, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that market conditions throughout the period 
were most unfavourable for remunerative operations. 

The balance sheet reveals the maintenance of a financial position 
which is sound and liquid. As you will have anticipated, the total 
figures of the balance sheet reflect the lower valuation of holdings. 
The essential figures in relation to our liquid assets, when compared 
with those of the previous year, can be most clearly realised in 
the following comparisons :— 

Gilt-edged investments are decreased by ... 
Money loaned—on call, at short notice, etc., 

decreased by “a a as a 
Cash on deposit and current accounts 

increased by eas ee ... £872,000 0 0 
Sundry debtors increased by £135,000 0 0 
Sundry creditors decreased by £686,000 0 0 


£782,000 0 0 


£903,000 0 0 


‘* Shareholdings and interests ’’ as a whole remain in magnitude 
approximately the same, with the exception of our oil interests, 
where there has been a modest increase. The valuation of these 
holdings has, however, decreased considerably, with the exception 
of our South African gold-mining interests, which have more than 
maintained their value. 


VALUE OF HOLDINGS. 


If we exclude the Anglo-Spanish Railway investment, our hold- 
ings at December 31st last, based on market values where quotations 
exist, and the directors’ valuation where holdings are not quoted, 
show a total value at that date considerably in excess of the value 
at which they stand in our books. 

Returning to the profit and loss account, the net profit carried to 
appropriation account was, as I have mentioned, £483,926, which, 
together with the balance brought forward from the previous year 
of £71,890, necessitated a transfer from the reserve account of 
£310,000 to provide for the depreciation written off ‘‘ shares and 
investments ’’ of £763,549, to make the necessary reserve for income 
tax of £75,000 and to carry forward a balance to the current year 
of £27,267. 

Depreciation in values has been genera] throughout the world, 
and the interests of the corporation are diverse and widespread, 
but a large proportion of the writing down of values that has been 
necessary is applicable to our substantial holdings in Trinidad 
Leaseholds and Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela. The heavy fall in 
the prices of oil is common knowledge to you all; I shall refer later 
to the position and prospects of these oil interests, but I am justified 
in expressing the opinion that although we may still have need to 
exercise considerable patience, this commodity may be expected, in 
due course, to command a better price with immediately beneficial 
effects upon the value of these important holdings. (Hear, hear.) 
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thirty-four years the association has failed to pay a dividend on its 
ordinary shares, a few Scotsmen had thought it fitting to send a few 
questions to the chairman by letter as to certain policies purposed by 
the directorate. Two gentlemen present in the room also asked 
for a little further enlightenment. 

The Chairman replied to the queries addressed to him as chair- 
man of the association, pointing out how much at fault some of the 
critics were in their inferences. 

Concluding his remarks, he said, with deep feeling, that to re- 
proach for one year’s failure a board of directors who had carried a 
company on for thirty-three years and given their shareholders an 
average dividend of 10 per cent. through all those years would be 
the height of folly; and, he would like to add, the height of in- 
gratitude. Loud and general cheering followed this expression of 
opinion. 

Other resolutions were then submitted and adopted, as under :— 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. 


Moved by the chairman and seconded by Mr John G. Peel :— 
“* That the following dividends be now declared out of the profits of 
the undertaking, viz.:—A dividend for the half-year ended 
3lst March, 1931, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
£3,000,000 preference shares, numbered 1 to 3,000,000 inclusive. A 
dividend for the half-year ended 3lst March, 1931, at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the £940,000 preferred ordinary shares, 
numbered 1 to 940,000 inclusive.’’ 


RE-ELECTION OF RETIRING DIRECTORS. 


Moved by Mr William Howarth and seconded by Mr Vernon Bell- 
house :—‘* That Messrs H. W. Lee, J. W. Adam, F. I. Dixon, E. 
Mather, P. Musgrave, A. E. Rahr and J. A. Wanklyn, be and they 
are hereby re-elected directors of the association.”’ 


ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 


Moved by Mr G. St, Clair Robertson and seconded by Mr A. 
Richardson :— ‘‘ That Messrs Edwin Guthrie and Company, 
chartered accountants, of 71, King Street, Manchester, be and they 
are hereby appointed auditors of the association until the next 
ordinary general meeting of the association, and that they be paid 
the sum of £1,500 as remuneration for their services, inclusive of out- 
of-pocket, travelling and hotel expenses.”’ 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN, DIRECTORS AND STAFF, 


Moved by Sir William H. Himbury and seconded by Mr Wilfred 
Sykes :—‘‘ That the thanks of this meeting are due and are hereby 
tendered to Mr H. W. Lee for the ability and courtesy with which 
he has presided over this meeting, and to the directors and staff for 
their work in the past year.”’ 

The Chairman responded in a very brief speech to this cordial 
recognition of the work of the directors, of his own work, and of the 
service rendered by the staff. 

The meeting then separated. Of course, every shareholder re- 
gretted that there was no dividend this half-year, but there could be 
no question that everyone’s spirits were lightened by what the 
chairman had to say of the general world-wide depression in trade, 
and of the constant and ardent endeavours of the directors and their 


managers to repair the weak places and to find new markets for 
their products. 


THE RUBBER PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT TRUsr, 
LIMITED. 


MR H. J. WELCH ON POSITION OF PUBBER INDUSTRY. 


At the annual general meeting of the Rubber Plantations Inveg, 
ment Trust, held on the 22nd instant, in London, Mr H, J. 
Welch, the chairman, in the course of his remarks, said — 
The accounts before you, when compared with 1929, show 4 
fall in net profits from £252,550 to £157,894, caused by 4 
decrease of over £50,000 in income from investments and of abou 
£43,000 in profits from our tea estates. The market quotations {oy 
Rubber Plantation shares fell steadily throughout the year, and are 
now only nominal, and have little reference te real values. After 
making the allocations proposed in the report, the balance of the 
profit and loss account amounts to £100,626, which the directors 
recommend should be carried forward, together with the £50,009 
standing to the credit of dividends equalisation reserve. 

As regards the immediate prospects of this company, whilst I look 
upon the depreciation of market value of our investments as of a 
temporary nature, which any revival in the world’s markets wil] 
speedily adjust, it should be remembered that the income from 
such investments this year must be considerably less than last. We 
estimate this year to produce our teas at about 14d. per lb. cheaper, 
but the profit from them will depend upon the course of the market 
for teas, which is at present depressed. 

At the end of April this year the stock in London warehouses was 
212 million lbs., in comparison with 2343 millions at the end of 
April last year. For the first four months of this year the average 
price obtained for all tea sold in public sale on garden account has 
only been Is. 03d., whereas for the corresponding periods in 1930 
and 1929 the average was ls. 34d. and ls. 64d. respectively. 


RUBBER POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Rubber, in common with most other raw commodities, experienced 
a period of acute depression during 1930. No one can doubt this 
decline was abnormal, and closely associated with the world-wide 
economic depression. The current price is now below the total cost 
of production of the cheapest producer of estate rubber. In recent 
weeks the factors of the problem have changed, and consequently we 
may expect the policy of ‘‘ all-out’? producers and others to change 
also. Most of them no longer can expect at present prices to sustain 
a smaller cash loss by full tapping than by producing a restricted 
crop, or, in some cases, by placing estates on a ‘‘ caretaker ’’ basis, 
the cost of which has recently been much reduced. The surplus 
stocks are heavier than ever, and are still increasing. These facts 
should lead all estate producers to review their policy, and, if 
advisable, reduce or further reduce their outputs, in order to mini- 
mise their inevitable losses at present prices. 

It is estimated that on estates, afloat and in ports, and in hands 
of dealers and manufacturers, stocks equal about 600,000 tons, being 
ten and a-half months’ supplies at the present average rate, and 
about nine months at the 1929 average rate of absorption. Probably 
the minimum amount of world stocks required for the efficient work- 
ing of the industry equals six months’ supply. Against the above 
figures must be placed the fact that the U.S.A. tyre stocks are below 
normal, and invisible stocks in the form of tyres in the hands of 
users are certainly reduced. 

The idea of a satisfactory and equitable scheme of voluntary 
organised restriction of outputs was abandoned last year. In such 
an industry as ours, however, restriction can only be a temporary 
palliative, and the failure to find a satisfactory and acceptable 
scheme must not be considered all loss. I would remind you that, 
when in 1922 the British scheme was put in force, the average 
‘all-in ’’ cost on full production of good companies probably ex- 
ceeded 10d. per lb. To-day the “ all-in ’’ cost of average good com- 
panies has been reduced to about 5d. per lb., and of some well 
below that figure. Another advantage gained from the depression 
is that practically all extensions have been stopped. The native 
producer also is learning a lesson it is hoped he will not forget. 
A further consideration is that under legalised restriction the 
industry would lose the control of its own affairs. 

But although the immediate outlook is serious and even critical 
for many producers, the further outlook is, I think, more hopeful. 
The persistent trend of the increase in absorption for the last 
twenty years has only been stopped temporarily. In my view, when 
business recovers absorption will continue to increase with renewed 
vigour, as it has done on each previous occasion when the trend 
has been interrupted. 

I believe that the rubber plantation companies which weather the 
storm will again enter upon an era of prosperity, in which, by 
reason of our present adversity, estate production will be upo? 
a sounder economic foundation than for many years past. 
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INTERESTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


{ turn now to a happier section of our industrial field—South 
Africa. It has hitherto been the practice at the annual meeting to 
survey in considerable detail the activities of the gold mining in- 
justry and also the operations of the individual companies in which 
we are interested as shareholders and those for which we, in con- 
junction with the Rand Mines, Limited, are responsible for admin- 
istering. On this occasion, however, [ shall deal much more briefly 
and, for the most part, in general terms with these matters. I do 
so because all essential information is given in the illuminating and 
comprehensive report of the consulting engineer which is already in 
your possession, and also because the position of practically all our 
South African interests is eminently satisfactory. 

The Witwatersrand gold mining industry had a successful year, 
and Transvaal production of a value of £45,520,000 was the largest 
annual output ever recorded; of this the Witwatersrand alone 
accounted for £43,500,000. The magnitude and the stability of the 
gold mining industry have been the mainstay of South Africa for a 
generation or more, and this fact has been conspicuously mani- 
fested and more generally recognised during the prevailing economic 
depression, from the effects of which in industry and agriculture 
the Union, like the rest of the world, is suffering severely. 


NATIVE LABOUR. 


The availability of a full supply of native labour was an all- 
important factor in making possible the increased scale of produc- 
tion; that supply has been obtained mainly because of the restricted 
activities of other industries and of agriculture, and shortages are, 
therefore, liable to recur in the future under normal conditions 
unless the Government agrees to provide facilities to be utilised if 
and when required to enlarge the present restricted field for recruit- 
ment. This important question is one of the subjects of inquiry by 
the Low-Grade Ore Commission—the latest of a long series of 
investigations carried out by the present and previous Governments. 

‘The mines of the Witwatersrand under the Central Mining-Rand 
Mines administration were reduced in number owing to the sale, 
of which you are aware, of the Village Deep. The remaining mines 
in 1930 milled 12,988,900 tons of ore. producing 4,116,685 fine ounces 
of gold, equal to about 40 per cent. of the total gold production of 
the industry; the working revenue amounted to £17,561,315, the 
total working profits were £4,425,410, and the dividends declared 
came to £3,518,798. The working profits earned and the dividends 
declared were, respectively, £115,789 and £43,487 higher than the 
corresponding figures for the previous year. 


REDUCTION IN WORKING COSTS. 


In 1929 the working costs of the mines of the group showed a 
reduction compared with 1928 of 6.5d. per ton milled, or a total 
over the mines concerned of £340,000. In 1930 there was a further 
saving compared with 1929 of 6.9d. per ton milled, representing 
£370,000. This must be regarded as a highly creditable 
achievement. There is another equally satisfactory performance. 
The development footage accomplished by the mines of the group 
in 1930 was a record notwithstanding the disappearance from the 
list in the last year or two of the Village Deep, the Ferreira Deep, 
and the Wolhuter. (Hear, hear.) This record footage totalled 
524.733 ft., equal to almost 100 miles, which affords a striking 
indication of the tremendous amount of what I may term advance 
underground work done by the gold mines under our administra- 
tion during the period under review. 

It will interest shareholders to know that in the service of the 
Witwatersrand gold mines of our group—not taking into account 
those in the service of other South African mining and industrial 
concerns with which we are closely identified—there are over 9,000 
European and over 81,000 non-European employees. For the 
reasons already given I do not propose to deal in detail with the 
affairs of the individual companies that comprise our large, varied 
and most valuable interests in South Africa. In respect of them 
al. with one exception, the comment may be made that the 
position is satisfactory. 


some 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


In the long list of our South African interesis—interests that 
lave been fully maintained—the most important is that which we 
Rand Mines, Limited. You wiil, I sure, have been 
impressed by the remarkably favourable showing made by the 
accounts of that corporation for the past year. The dividend, it is 
‘rue, was slightly reduced (from 100 per cent. to 90 per cent.) in 
order to strengthen the financial position ; but the profit at £601,710 
Was £56,140 more than that for the year before. Full provision 
for all depreciation in respect of share and other investments was 
made and written off against the largest investment reserve account 
‘treated for such purposes, but the actual appreciation in the market 
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ralue of other investments, which appreciation was not taken into 
account, exceeded the total depreciation allowances for the corre- 
sponding period. 


These results are highly satisfactory and amply 


justify the maintenance of our large interest in the Rand Mines as 
well as our individual interests in South African mining and other 
industrial enterprises. 


(Hear, hear.) 
The operations of the individual mining companies are, as I have 


already pointed out, fully reviewed by the consulting engineer in 
his report. 
progress of Crown Mines, the continued wonderful profit-earning 
capacity of New Modderfontein—though those profits, as was fore- 
cast by the chairman at the last annual meeting of that company, 
are now on a lower scale, and recent development results show a 
decline—the successful rehabilitation of Durban Roodepoort Deep, 
the prospective return to the dividend-paying list of the East Rand 
Proprietary Mines—(hear, hear)—the facts relating to these and 
other mines might be amplified. 


One might enlarge upon the splendid position and 


CITY DEEP POSITION. 


But it seems sufficient to repeat that they all make, to speak in 
modest language, a satisfactory showing both individually and col- 
lectively, with the exception of City Deep, in which we are largely 
interested as shareholders, and, in conjunction with Rand Mines, as 
loan-holders. This important gold mine has latterly been in a pre- 
carious position, and has only been enabled to continue its existence 
by the loan facilities that have been provided. Even here, however, 
uncertain as the outlook may be, it is encouraging to note that, at 
the annual meeting in Johannesburg last week it was officially 
stated that a scheme of reorganisation being introduced by the board 
afforded a real prospect of the mine regaining a profit-earning 
position. 

We have valuable interests in South Africa other than our in- 
terest in gold mining companies, and all the more important of 
these, including coal and certain industrial concerns, have continued 
operations on a satisfactory profit and dividend-paying basis. As 
you are aware, the corporation is not involved in diamond mining or, 
except to a negligible extent, in copper mining; the exceptional! 
extent to which those important and valuable industries—the pro- 
sperity of which would mean so much to British South Africa— 
have been affected by the prevailing depression is greatly to be 
regretted. (Hear, hear.) But they, like other industries organised 
on a sound basis, must benefit immediately from any general 
improvement in the economic situation, 


OIL INTERESTS. 


I have now to deal with our extensive oil interests. For the year 
ended June 30, 1930, the results of Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, 
were less favourable on account of the serious fall in the price of oil 
products. The company refined a considerably larger tonnage of oil 
—namely, 962,566 tons, as against 927,480 tons—but profits declined 
appreciably, and the dividend was reduced to 75 per cent. A year 
ago I mentioned that the world over-production of crude oil was 
entirely responsible for the low prices of products, and that the 
question of supply in relation to demand, which was engaging the 
serious attention of the big oil interests, had met with some measure 
of success, as was evidenced by the substantial reduction at the end 
of the year of the daily production of crude oil in the United States. 
I think I am correct in saying that such success as was achieved 
saved the industry from major disaster. 

Unfortunately, towards the middle of the year the progressive 
deterioration of the general economic situation aggravated the diffi- 
culties facing oil producers and distributors; prices continued to 
To 
meet the changed conditions the Trinidad Leaseholds Company 
restricted its oilfield production and operations, and, concurrently, 
has been able to effect considerable economies. It has also embarked 
on the distribution of petrol in the United Kingdom. This petrol, 
under the brand of ‘‘ Regent,”’ is a first-class product, and, being 
of fine quality and of Empire origin, has met with a gratifying 
reception and demand. 


fall and competition for available business became more intense. 


TOCUYO OILFIELDS. 


The results of drilling undertaken by the Tocuyo Oilfields have 
fallen short of expectations. Since the commencement of operations 
up to the beginning of February this year twenty-one producing 
wells have been brought in and the total quantity of oil won 
amounted to 33,561 tons. The geological conditions so far en- 
countered have been found to be highly complex and the sands 
lenticular, irregular and watered. Drilling hitherto has only been 
done on a small part of the extensive area belonging to the com- 
pany, and the latest geological work seems to indicate the possibility 
that more favourable conditions may be found to exist in a direction 
south-east of the present producing field. In addition to the shallow 
drilling a deep test well is at present being sunk, and the results of 
this test are awaited with much interest, 
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SPECIAL DEPRECIATION RESERVE ACCOUNT. 


Before leaving the subject of the accounts, I would ask you again 
to turn to the balance sheet in order to observe the manner in which 
we have dealt with the reserve fund. You will see there the 
necessary transfer to appropriation account of £310,000, which I 
have just mentioned; in addition, we have considered it wise to 
make another transfer of £1,140,000 to a special depreciation reserve 
account. In the main, this special depreciation reserve account is 
created for the purpose of making provision as far as we can foresee 
towards meeting possible losses in connection with our Spanish 
railway interests, that is, to provide against the contingency of a 
substantial permanent depreciation 
stabilisation takes place. 

In my belief, however, it is undoubtedly a fact (and one which 
represents the view of leading authorities whom we have on various 
occasions consulted in connection with the subject of the Spanish 


in Spanish currency when 


exchange) that the economic position of Spain compares favourably | 


with most countries in Europe and that the exchange problem— 
so detrimental to foreign interests operating in Spain and to 
Spanish interests themselves—is, if the right measures are adopted, 
capable of satisfactory solution. The economic factors are, however, 
overshadowed and dominated by the vicissitudes of the political 
situation; the restoration of a normal measure of political stability 
and public confidence should enable the stabilisation of Spanish 
currency at a figure greatly superior to that which now prevails 
with corresponding advantages to Spain and to all those in economic 
relationship with that country. 

When addressing you a year ago, I said the situation in Spain, 
and in particular its currency problem, was a matter of great 
anxiety to your board; during the intervening period that anxiety 
has been intensified by the sequence of subsequent events. 


ACTION OF LATE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

The treatment our interests received at the hands of the late 
Spanish Government during the time that has elapsed since the last 
annual meeting has been damaging and unjust. I am interpreting 
the result of their attitude and actions in moderate terms when I 
say that the major portion of the heavy provision from our 
reserves to meet possible contingencies in regard to depreciation 
in the Spanish currency would not have been necessary if the 
late Spanish Government had fulfilled its explicit promises and 
definite undertakings. 

Of the amount due in February, 1930, for work completed in 
accordance with the contract, a balance of 70,000,000 pesetas 
remained unpaid, and clear undertakings were given by the Spanish 
Government that that sum would be paid within two months. Of 
this amount, however, nothing at all was received for twelve 
months, notwithstanding frequent applications and repeated per- 
sonal visits to Madrid. The only payment on account eventually 
made was one of 50,000,000 pesetas in Spanish Government bonds 
plus interest at 5 per cent., which we received at the end of 
January of this year—approximately one year after the latest due 
date. Even so, the payment took the form of a deposit lodged by 
the Government with the Bank of Spain and endorsed subject to 
a condition that it cannot be moved or dealt with until the begin- 
ning of next year. This stipulation by the late Government was 
imposed arbitrarily and without any consultation with the interests 
concerned, The balance of 20,000,000 pesetas still remains unpaid. 


DELAY IN PAYMENTS. 


A final payment of 30,000,000 pesetas which fell due in February 
of this year in respect of the most recently completed section of 
the railway has also not yet been paid. As regards the amount 
of 70,000,000 pesetas which should have been received approxi- 
mately fifteen months ago, we have a clear claim against the 
Spanish Government on account of the loss on exchange that bas 
been experienced in consequence of the delay—as the rate of 
exchange at the time the money was due, and if paid would have 
been converted into sterling, was approximately 36 pesetas to 
the £. The railway which has, as you know, been built by the San- 
tander-Mediterraneo Company, but financed by us through the 
Anglo-Spanish Construction Company, has been completed in what 
I feel sure is record time in Spain, and with an efficiency and of 
a quality that compare favourably with any railway in Spain. 

In a word, we have done our job well and more than kept our 
contract ; on the other hand, the late Spanish Government was not 
only unhelpful throughout the whole period, but failed definitely 
to keep specific undertakings given. There has, of course, been 
no suggestion of any dispute as to the amount owing, but there 
has been this inexcusable and costly delay in the making of pay- 
ments. We have again in the last week or two paid a visit to 
Madrid for the purpose of getting into touch with the Ministers 
of the present Government, to whom we were able to put in the 
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plainest terms the injustice from which we have suffered. We are 
hopeful that action on their part in the future will be in accord. 


ance with what we have a right to expect from the Spanish 
Government. 


FINANCING OF SANTANDER-MEDITERRANEO COMPANY. 


The Santander-Mediterraneo Company in building the railway 
has been financed through the Anglo-Spanish Company by us no 
only as regards our large proportion of the share capital and 
debenture issue, but also by the open loan account, which it was 
necessary to place at the disposal of the undertaking in order to 
complete the work if the whole enterprise and assets were not to 
be placed in jeopardy. The open loan account, which at one time 
exceeded £2,500,000, was at December 31st last, £1,506,000, as 
appears in the balance sheet before you. The loan was granted 
on the understanding that it was to be repaid as the amounts were 
received from the Spanish Government, and would thus have been 
repaid had the Spanish Government fulfilled its obligations. When 
the open loan account was first initiated it was impossible to con. 
template that the Government of Spain, which had hitherto always 


fulfilled its undertakings, would fail to do so in the manner ] 
have described. 


POSITION OF ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


At the present time the position of the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company is as follows :— 

It has cash in Madrid of a little more than 4,000,000 pesetas ; and 
there are deposited in the Bank of Spain, in the name of the Anglo- 
Spanish Company, Spanish Government bonds quoted at the date of 
deposit at approximately 52,500,000 pesetas ; and there is still owing 
by the Spanish Government to the Santander-Mediterraneo Com. 
pany approximately 52,000,000 pesetas, plus interest due at 5 per 
cent. per annum to date of payment. The Anglo-Spanish Company 
owns approximately 99 per cent. of the capital of the Santander. 
Mediterraneo Company, which, in effect, possesses, and has the 
right to exploit, the railway for a period of fifty years, against 
which exploitation it has lodged with the Spanish Government bonds 
to the value of approximately 12,000,000 pesetas as a guarantee; 
the equity of the Santander-Mediterraneo should, therefore, have 
considerable potential value. 

In the aggregate, the assets of the Anglo-Spanish Company are 
very substantial, and if, as we hope, there is ahead of Spain an era 
of sound and stable Government, accompanies, as it would be, by 
the stabilisation of the peseta on a basis justified by the assured 
economic position of Spain, such a change in the situation might 
mean that the provision made in our reserve account would not 
eventually be required. It is, however, impossible under present 
conditions to formulate any confident view as to the probable course 
of events in the immediate future. 

In our numerous conversations with Spanish Minsters we have not 
failed to realise the fact that our interests as potential sellers of 
approximately 105,000,000 pesetas necessarily constitute a factor of 
importance that must be considered when the time arrives to make 
wrrangements for the stabilisation of the peseta. We have made it 
plain that we should be agreeable to any suitable arrangement by 
which sterling is made available for us on a satisfactory basis. 

The Anglo-Spanish Company has recently circularised its deber- 
ture holders giving them all available information and intimating 
that a meeting will shortly be called to consider the necessity, under 
existing conditions, for deferring for a period the redemption of 
debentures due on September 30th next. 


LATEST INFORMATION ON CONSTRUCTION. 


Having dealt with the financial affairs of the Anglo-Spanish Com- 
pany, 1 must bring your information up to date in regard to con 
struction. When I addressed you last year, 321 kilometres of line 
were in exploitation. Since then the remaining section linking up 
Trespaderne with Cidad has been completed and brought into 
operation, giving a total distance of some 366 kilometres. The 
Santander-Mediterraneo Company has thus carried out the terms of 
the Decrees governing its concession. The Spanish Government has 
not yet given any indication of the route which the line will follow 
north of Cidad to establish direct communication with Santander. 

According to legal opinion, there is no obligation on the Santander- 
Mediterraneo Company io undertake further construction, but that 
company has signified its willingness to consider negotiations for the 
construction of the route finally selected by the Government. As 
you are aware, the exploitation of the line is in the hands of the 
Santander-Mediterraneo Railway Company, and, bearing in mind 
that exploitation is in the initial stages and that no through traffic 
is possible owing to the fact that the railhead stops at Cidad, the 
marked improvement now being shown in the traffic revenue is very 
encouraging. Receipts, however, still fall considerably short of 
the amount required to balance balance working costs. 
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The North Venezuelan Petroleum Company continued active 
geological exploration throughout the year. The results of detailed 
work indicate several promising areas. An important agreement was 
concluded during the year under review with the Standard Oil 
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Company of Venezuela, by which that company undertook to test | 


one of these areas, and, in the event of satisfactory results, to exploit 
it. According to this arrangement, the North Venezuelan Petroleum 
Company will receive, in addition to a small royalty, a proportion of 
the oil won after the costs of production have been recouped. The 
gratifying news was received in a recent cable that the first test well 
drilled by the Standard Oil Company struck oil of very high quality 
at a shallow depth. Results appear to be encouraging, as an initial 
test of eight hours through a }-in. aperture indicated an average 
rate of flow of 726 barrels per day. The geological work leading up 
to the location of this well was performed by the geologists of the 
North Venezuelan Petroleum Company, and I take this opportunity 
of congratulating them on what they have done. 


GOOD RECORD OF TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS. 


Before leaving the subject of oil I should like to say that the 
directors see no reason to regret the investments made by the 
company in this field. The industry, even if temporarily depressed, 
caters for a demand the steady increase of which has been one of 
the most remarkable features of industrial history in recent years. 
The record of Trinidad Leaseholds is a good one. The company 
has made large profits and distributed good dividends and has 
maintained its property and equipment in a condition of first-rate 
completeness and efficiency. It is affected solely by the slump in 
the price of its product. (Hear, hear.) Our other oil interests are 
for the most part in the prospecting and development stage, and the 
news | have just given you of the new strike in Venezuela is a 
further indication of their potentialities, 

The firm of Bernhard, Scholle and Company, Limited, did not 
have a successful year, and, as stated in the report, considerable 
depreciation had to be written off the value of the securities held 
and there was no dividend distribution. When it became necessary 
to deal with the direct and also with the indirect consequences 
of the heavy fall in security values, the unusual Articles of Asso- 
ciation proved an obstacle to our exerting the measure of control 
that the extent of our interests warranted. To obtain direct control 
and so ensure the adoption of such measures as we considered it 
necessary to apply, we acquired (as was officially announced in the 
Press at the time) the holding of one of the directors who 
subsequently retired from the firm. 


It would not serve any useful purpose, under existing conditions, | 


to detail the action taken in one direction or another, and the 
justification in each instance for what we have done. I shall only 
say that all that has been done in this matter has been governed 
entirely by what we have conceived to be in conformity with the 
plain interesis of Central Mining as shareholders, and this is the 
sole consideration that will continue to govern our policy in 
the future. 

Other interests of the corporation do not call for any special 
comment from me to-day, though I should perhaps mention, since 
the investment in question is a substantial one, that London Wall 
Estate, Limited, of which we hold the control, continues to give a 
very satisfactory return—a return which should show progressive 
improvement as debenture redemption proceeds. 


DIRECTORATE. 


During the year Sir Evelyn Wallers paid freqeunt visits to Spain. 
Mr Phillips visited Venezuela and Trinidad. Mr Rogers spent a 
considerable period in the United States, and, in the current 
year, has recently returned from the Argentine and Bolivia. Mr 


John Martin, whom I am glad to welcome here to-day, continues | 


to direct with distinction your extensive and varied interests in 
South Africa. (Hear, hear.) Colonel Pollen and Mr ffennell are 


the two directors retiring by rotation, and I shall presently have 


pleasure in proposing their re-election. I will also ask you to 
approve the re-election of the Comte Pierre de Villoutreys, who 
was recently appointed a director of the corporation, and who retires 
in accordance with the Articles of Association. 

As you know, we have a large number of shareholders in France, 
and it has always been the object and desire of the corporation that 
those interests should have adequate and acceptable representation. 
We have been deprived of the services of one of our French col- 
leagues for a considerable period owing to ill-health, and the 
Board have for some time past been devoting attention to the 
question of future arrangements. As you know, we have for many 


years had the benefit of the valuable co-operation of one of the 
French directors of M. de Verneuil, who occupies a position of 
great distinction and influence in Paris, and this is a co-operation 
which will be more strongly linked by the services on the Board, 
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which we are very glad to have obtained, of Comte Pierre ge 
Villoutreys. 


FRENCH REPRESENTATION. 


In connection with the matter of French representation your 
directors have also had under consideration the possibility of 
devising some extension of the general organisation in a manner 
calculated to appeal and be satisfactory to the general body of 
French shareholders. It is not possible for me to announce to-day 
details of the arrangements we shall ultimately make in fulfilment 
of this policy, but without finally committing myself I may indicate 
that, as supplementary to adequate representation of French share. 
holders on the board of the corporation, we are carefully considering 
the feasibility of appointing a Paris committee. 

Most of our companies which are registered and have their head 
offices in South Africa have, with complete success, followed the 
policy of having regular London committees, constituted by and 
responsible to the boards of the respective companies they represent. 
The success achieved by this method and the satisfaction it has 
afforded to oversea shareholders in the case of our South African 
companies predisposes us to believe—though the matter is still 
being considered—that a similar arrangement, if feasible, would 
be warmly welcomed by all our shareholders in France and provide 
—while such a committee would not exercise administrative 
functions—the means by which close contact and co-operation could 
at all times be maintained. In connection with these arrangements, 
you may be sure that the representation to be arranged will itself 
be really representative and influential. 

In the early part of this year Mr Heim intimated his desire to 
retire from the board. He has devoted many years of service to 
the corporation, and I would like to take this opportunity of con- 
veying to him the appreciation and thanks of the board. (Hear, 
hear.) I wish also to express to the staff in London and oversea 
warm appreciation of their services during an exceptionally trying 
year. 


CRITICISMS OF BOARD IN FRANCE. 


Before concluding I should briefly deal with a question that 
has been asked in advance by a shareholder, aud also with 
criticisms of the policy and actions of the board that have recently 
been printed and circulated in France. To take the question first: 

One shareholder wishes to know how the loan to the City Deep 
has been dealt with in the accounts; he is concerned about the 
prospects of repayment and also that the hope expressed two 
years ago that the mine would be put on a profit-making basis 
has not been realised. My reply to that inquiry is this: The 
loan to the City Deep is a joint loan by the Central Mining and 
the Rand Mines in the proportions of 40 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. respectively, and our proportion of it appears in the balance 
sheet among the items included under the heading of advances to 
associated companies. Although miners’ phthisis outstanding 
liability is in certain circumstances, according to South African 
legislation, preferent to the claim of any other creditor, we should, 
at the least, be able to look forward to the repayment of our 
share of the current loan. 

The annual meeting of City Deep took place at Johannesburg 
last week, and, as I mentioned in an earlier portion of my speech, 
the official view then announced was that there were sound 
prospects of the mine regaining a profit-earning position during the 
current year. The prediction of two years ago, to which the 
shareholder refers, was based upon certain assumptions in regard 
to the possibility of increased production, reduction of working 
costs, improvement of labour efficiency, and so on. All these 
assumptions were fully realised, but they were outweighed by 4 
factor beyond control: the unforeseeable decline from an already 
low value of the grade of ore available for milling. 


COMPLAINT OF COMMITTEE. 


The published criticism of the corporation is contained in 4 
circular recently issued in France by three people constituted as 4 
committee, whose main complaint in appealing for the support of 
shareholders is that the Central Mining board, in consequence 0 
an alleged change of policy in 1923, embarked upon a class of 
investment and enterprise outside South Africa, particularly the 
Spanish Railway, that has turned out unsatisfactorily. The asser- 
tion is most misleading. The actual founders of the corporation, 
with an organisation similar to our own, carried through with 
immense success many transportation (tramway) undertakings 
abroad, particularly in Europe and South America, any one 0! 
which would have been the very reverse of a success if the com 
ditions we have recently met with in Spain, even in the matter 
of exchange depreciation alone, had been encountered. 
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After all, losses on the most conservative investments due to the 
reduction of the exchange value of the currencies of other 
countries have not been an uncommon experience since the war. 
Our principal oil interests, another subject of attack, date from 
1913. The large interests we have in Trinidad and Venezuela were 
regarded by everyone as satisfactory and attractive both in them- 
selves and as helping to broaden the basis of our investments and 
activities as a corporation. There was never a word of criticism 
in respect of them by or on behalf of any Central Mining share- 
holder until the influences of an unparalleled world depression 
upon the prices of oil immediately affected, and seriously affected, 
market valuations. (Hear, hear.) In the same circular information 
is given purporting to show the scale of our holdings of certain 
shares. I need only say that in important particulars the details 
given are inaccurate. Finally, there is an allegation that French 
shareholders are not adequately represented on the board. 
that matter I have already dealt. 


SUPPORT FOR THE BOARD. 


In concluding my reference to this published criticism, which 


, sertiseme : ; i ais : = dive | - : 7 , ; : 
has by advertisements in the French Press and in other direc | in bad times as in good times—which does not appear in the 


tions been carried to unexpected lengths, I should like to say 
that one of the effects of the campaign has been to produce over- 
whelming support for the board from the shareholders of the cor- 
poration both in England and from the most influential and 
responsible quarters in France. (Hear, hear.) 

I have now completed my survey of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion for the year 1930, and, where feasible, for the current year 
to date. As I remarked at the outset, the whole period under 
review has, for industrial and financial institutions, 
characterised by conditions of unexampled difficulty and com- 
plexity. Many values hitherto thought to be normal have under- 
gone a revolutionary transformation. We, as I have shown, have 
in consequence, and like so many other concerns, been severely 
affected in various directions and have, in addition, had to struggle 
with a situation in Spain that had become beyond any immediate 
business control. (Hear, hear.) 


STRENGTH OF THE CORPORATION. 


been | ° 
| important interests in South Africa will continue to make a satis- 
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The depreciation for which we have had to provide in a single | 


year has, however, revealed the strength of the corporation and the 
wisdom of the past policy of building up the reserve fund with 
the object of providing against the very contingencies that have now 
materialised. They materialised to a degree beyond anything that 
would normally have been thought possible. It must, therefore, 
be a source of satisfaction to shareholders that our financial position 
and profit-earning capacity should have been so well maintained. 
(Hear, hear.) The directors are bound to take a long view of the 


needs and interests of the corporation, and I trust it will not be | 


long before a change in the world economic situation makes it safe 
for us to resume the distribution of a satisfactory proportion of 
our profits in the form of dividends. 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1930, as printed and circulated among the 
shareholders, be and they hereby are received, approved and 
adopted,’’ and I shall ask Mr. John Martin to second the resolution. 


MR J. MARTIN'S SPEECH. 


Mr J. Martin: Mr Chairman and gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. It is very seldom that I am 
present at a company meeting in London, as my main sphere of 
activity and responsibility is in South Africa, and I should like 
to recall that notable work has been done there by several members 
of the present board, including Sir Evelyn Wallers, Mr Rogers, Mr 
Phillips, and, at an earlier stage, Mr ffennell. The contributed 
to the building up of a splendid tradition and organisation in con- 
nection with the administration of our affairs in that country. As 
the chairman has told you, in common with the rest of the world, 
South Africa has not escaped some of the devastating consequences 
of the present unexampled depression. But, on a general survey, 


it is my opinion that there is no country which, under the greatest | 


Stress, has maintained a higher level than South Africa of security 
and stability. (Hear, hear.) The gold mining industry has been, 
and will continue for many years, the mainstay and foundation of 
the whole economic fabric of South Africa. It is appropriate, how- 
ever, to recall that in the history even of the gold mines there have 
been periods of serious depression and crisis which caused the public 
confidence in their position and prospects to shrink and waver. 
You have on many occasions heard well-justified criticism of 
Government action calculated to increase costs and retard the 
expansion of the gold-mining industry. It is, therefore, particu- 
larly satisfactory on the present occasion to be able to draw your 





| general improvement in the economic situation. 


| said that, so far as the 
| have been quite content under general conditions to see the premium 
| income remain on last year’s level. 
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attention to a pronouncement recently made by the Hon. N. C. 
Havenga, Minister of Finance in the Union Government, who, 
when replying about a month ago to criticism of his Budget pro- 
posals, made the following statement :— 

‘“‘T might have gained a great deal of popularity by taxing the 
gold mines, but the Government came to the conclusion that it was 
not in the best interests of the country to impose a further tax on 
the mining industry, which is already more heavily taxed than any 
other branch of industry. . . . The Government could do nothing 
calculated to prevent the investment of new capital in the industry 
or to cause a loss of faith in the industry.”’ 





PRESTIGE OF THE CORPORATION. 


You will all appreciate, without emphasis from me, the wisdom, 
from a national standpoint, of such an attitude, though you may, 
no doubt, wish it was one that found more general recognition and 
application. In concluding, I wish fully to associate myself with 
what the chairman has so appropriately said about the present and 
potential value of our gold mining and other important interests in 
South Africa. There is another asset of great value—equally great 


account before you, one which exists and exerts its influence where- 
ever the corporation is represented. I refer to the prestige of the 
corporation and the managerial, technical and general staffs which 
so ably and so loyally serve us in various parts of the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Our record, experience and organisation should 
enable us to take prompt and effective action whenever there is any 
Whether that 


general improvement comes soon or late, I feel confident that our 


factory showing. 

The Chairman, having dealt with questions, the motion for the 
adoption of the report and accounts was put to the meeting and 
adopted. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors were re- 
appointed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors concluded the 
proceedings. 





LICENSES AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


IMPROVED RESULTS. 


The forty-first annual general meeting of the Licenses and 
General Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th 
instant, at the offices of the company, Moorgate, London, Mr A. W. 
Ruggles-Brise, J.P., D.L. (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
** Licenses ”? were concerned, they would 

It was therefore a source of 
some gratification that they had actually increased the premium 
income by £8,560. In itself this was but a very small sum, but 
there was for them a source of greater approval when he told them 


| that in that final figure they had reduced their reinsurance commit- 


ments, and so had actually more than replaced such decrease by 
an increase over all in the goodwill business of the company. 

So far as the general revenue account was concerned, the variation 
in premiums was again slight, the claim payments were practically 
on last year’s level. The total variation in the fund at the end of 
the year was an amount increased by less than £3,000, and the 
profit of £15,034 followed a similar course to the previous year. 

Their interest earnings had risen to £21,270, and at such figure 
provided a satisfactory margin over the net amount required for 
the maintenance of the 20 per cent. dividend. Their underwriting 
reserves remained materially on the same high percentage ratic 
which it had always been their endeavour to maintain. They 
were steadily and quietly improving their position and enhancing 
their reputation. They viewed the future with some confidence 
and felt very satisfied that when the clouds of depression departed 
they would see ever-widening opportunities for the company’s 
service. 

So far as 1931 had gone, the reports were favourable. Direct 
income had slightly increased, and, if those early promises were 
maintained during the remainder of the year, they could count on 
a moderate advance in 1931. Claims were, on the whole, easier, 
especially in the fire department. Management expenses also 
showed a satisfactory decrease, comparing the first four months 
of 1931 with those of the previous year. The marine department 
registered a further improvement, with income stationary; claims 
had fallen by more than 2,000 during the period. 

The report was adopted. 
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CROWN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR. 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of shareholders was 
held in Johannesburg, on April 24, 1931. 

The Chairman (Dr, Samuel Evans), in the course of his speech, 
said :—As you will have gathered from the reports and accounts, 
1930 was in several respects a very satisfactory year for the Crown 
Mines. In a number of directions previous records were broken and 
generally our future prospects were substantially improved. The 
footage developed, the tonnage of ore mined and milled and the 
total yield were considerably higher than in any previous year. We 
were better supplied with native labour throughout the greater part 
of 1930 than in any previous year; and fortunately the layout and 
the organisation of the mine are such as to enable the fullest ad- 
vantage being taken of the labour available. The importance of an 
adequate supply of natives for underground work can hardly be 
exaggerated. A shortage occasions decreased tonnage and increased 
costs per ton milled, and the resulting decrease in profit is much 
greater than the proportionate reduction in the labour supply. 

There has been no change in the company’s mining property since 
our meeting last year. I referred then at some length to the purchase 
of the freehold and the mynpacht of the farm Diepkloof. We had 
at the beginning of this year approximately 2,646 intact Main Reef 
Leader claims and 2,886 intact South Reef claims, as compared 
with 1,979 intact claims on both reefs at the time of the amalga- 
mation twenty-two years ago. We have every reason to anticipate 
that we shall be able to work the whole of our mining ground with 
the exception of a small portion south of No. 15 Shaft and a small 
area in Diepkloof, provided there is no serious fall in the grade, 
that the dip of the reef does not steepen appreciably, that the native 
labour supply is reasonably adequate and that no further burdens 
are imposed on this industry by the Union and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Unfortunately, I fear that we shall have to continue to leave 
untouched a considerable body of low-grade ore, the mining of which 
has been rendered unprofitable by the high working costs that have 
prevailed in recent years. It is true that the vertical depth of the 
stopes which are being worked is increasing from year to year. Last 
year the ore for the mills was hauled from an average vertical depth 
of 3,600 feet, as compared with 1,300 feet in 1909. In this connec- 
tion, however, it is important to bear in mind that the length of the 
area over which our mining operations are being carried on has been 
steadily extending and will continue to extend for some years. The 
length on the strike of the reef of the ground stoped in 1909 was 
under 14 miles, as compared with close on 2} miles last year and 
with nearly five miles when mining operations are extended to our 
western boundary. The additions made to the length of our mining 
ground by the acquisition of Mooifontein and of the Diepkloof 
mynpacht will gradually moderate the speed of our downward stop- 
ing. In a few years’ time our underground electric system will be 
working over the whole length of the property, a distance, as I have 
stated, of close on five miles from east to west. A distinctly 
encouraging feature is the fact that our development operations 
show that, whilst there has been a considerable reduction in the 
reef width since the early years of the company, the inch-dwt. value 
has been well maintained for the past ten years. The grade of the 
ore developed last year was actually higher than the average of the 
past fifteen years. 

You will observe from the consulting engineer’s report, on last 
year’s operations that, with the exception of a small area, the Main 
Reef Leader development gave gratifying results throughout and 
that in the deepest section of the mine 570,000 tons at 8.5 dwts. per 
ton over an estimated stoping width of 46 inches have been 
developed. The values exposed in other portions of the mine were 
generally good, and particularly in the Main Reef Leader at the 
west end of the mine. South Reef development continues to pro- 


vide a considerable tonnage of payable ore of low value in the areas 
west of No. 15 Shaft. 


A VALUABLE LESSON. 


I am sure you will agree with me that what has been accom- 
plished at the Crown Mines provides a valuable lesson which should 
be taken to heart by those who are responsible for the taxation and 
regulation of the industries in the Union of South Africa. It is 
generally recognised that the increase in the working costs since 
Union has rendered unprofitable the mining of a large quantity of 
low-grade ore and has thereby substantially curtailed the life of the 
gold-mining industry; but few realise that it is more than likely 
that the non-exploitation of deep-level ; 


areas which may 


contain comparatively high-grade ore involves an even greater loss — 





to South Africa. It is, I consider, justifiable to assume that in al] 
probability there are in the undeveloped portions of the Rand several 
extensive deep-level areas carrying highly payable ore bodies at no 
greater depth than the payable ore exposed in the Crown Mines in 
recent years. Now why is it that so little is being done at present 
to open up and work those areas? I believe that the answer is 
this : They can only be located and worked by the expenditure of 
capital running into several millions. That is the governing factor 
in the case of deep-level mining on the Rand. The shaft sinking 
and equipment necessary to open up our deep-level ground has 
involved a capital expenditure of over three million pounds. It is 
true that this capital has been provided largely out of working 
profits, but it is as certain as anything can he that our deep-level 
development programme would not have been inaugurated had the 
present conditions as regards taxation and the interference of the 
Government with industries prevailed 20 years ago. When the 
Crown Mines came into existence, and for a few years afterwards, a 
distinctly optimistic feeling prevailed as to the future of mining 
and other industries in South Africa. In fact, at the time of the 
National Convention in 1908-9, we were assured that the Union of 
the four colonies under one administration would lead to economies 
in the cost of government and a reduction in taxation which would 
inevitably mean that the then working costs of the mines would be 
lowered. As a result, in the years prior to and immediately after 
the passing of the Act of Union, a great dea] of fresh capital was 
invested in the mines of the Rand. When The Central Mining and 
Investment Corporation, Limited, guaranteed our debenture issue 
of £1,000,000, it was not for a moment contemplated that the 
Union Government would adopt the anti-capitalistic measures which 
have characterised its policy in the past 16 or 17 years. In 1908-9 
those of us who were responsible for the amalgamation never antici- 
pated that the Government interference with the mining industry 
would be extended in every possible direction, that the direct and 
indirect taxation of the mines would be enormously increased and 
that they would be called upon to pay a levy on account of miners’ 
phthisis unprecedented in its prodigality. I do not for a moment 
suggest that there should be no provision for compensation in the 
case of industrial diseases. What I submit is that the miners’ 
phthisis compensation is on a highly lavish scale and that the 
necessary funds should have been provided partly by the com- 
panies and partly by the European miners out of their wages. 
Act No. 40 of 1919, which transferred the whole of the miners’ 
phthisis burden on to the scheduled mines, was an injudicious and 
harmful measure, as under it the European miners ceased to have 
any interest in preventing abuses and extravagances in the distri- 
bution of the compensation. Even if the European miners paid the 
whole of the miners’ phthisis levy, their day’s pay would still be 
higher than the average day’s pay of the European gold miners in 
Australia. The Economic Commission which reported at the begin- 
ning of 1914 showed that wages of European miners on the Rand 
were then 69 per cent. higher than in Australia. The increases in 
wages made on the gold mines of Australia during the war and 
atterwards have been considerably less than on the Rand. 


INCREASED REVENUE. 


Our revenue last year amounted to £4,016,756, as compared with 
£3,687,453 in 1929 and £3,668,195 in 1928. 

You will see from the report that we had an unappropriated 
balance at the end of last year of £440,644. This compares with ap 
average of £340,000 at the end of the previous three years. We are 
carrying forward a larger amount than usual on account of the 
somewhat heavier capital expenditure which we estimate will be 
incurred this year for winding engines and other equipment for 
Nos. 16, 16a, 17 and 17a Shafts, underground pumping plant, re- 
duction works, compounds and married quarters. For 1930 and 1931 
together, however, our capital expenditure will average about 


£210,000, as compared with £240,000, the average of the three years 
ended December, 1929. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR. 


Last month, March, records were made in tonnage crushed and 
gold produced, the figures being 266,000 tons and 84,036 ounces 
respectively. If the supply of labour remains good there is every 


prospect that the output for the current year will exceed that of 
1930. 


There has been a substantial increase in the commodity value of 
In several countries, notably those 


gold in the past 18 months. 
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where the gold standard was restored by devaluation, the purchas- 
ing power of gold, measured in both commodities and services, is 
almost as great as it was before the war. 


For some years a number of writers on currency and finance have 
been disposed to blame gold for many of our present-day troubles. 
They contend that the world was faced with a gold famine and that 
the fall in prices from the high level of 1920 and the present world- 
wide depression were due mainly to two causes: the shortage of 
monetary gold and the mal-distribution amongst gold standard coun- 
tries of the existing supply of monetary gold ; and they insisted that 
an infallible remedy for this state of affairs would be the creation 
of an international organisation to control the distribution and the 
commodity value of gold and limit its use as money to international 
transactions. And it has been suggested that the Union Government 
should take the initiative in this movement, notwithstanding the 
fact that the real object of the movement is to prevent gold recover- 
ing its pre-war value and, if possible, further depreciate it. The 
views I have quoted are not quite so popular to-day as they were 
some time ago. A rapidly increasing number of authorities are recog- 
nising that the history, particularly the recent history, of money 
justifies the conclusion that the present depression is not due to the 
shortage or the mal-distribution of monetary gold, and that attempts 
to control its value, to regulate its distribution and limit its use as 
money will simply make matters worse instead of better. 

As to the movement for the international control of the value of 
gold, it is clear now that it cannot possibly succeed. The establish- 
ment of a workable international understanding is out of the 
question, as the interests of the different nations of the world are 
not identical. As you are aware, I am a firm believer in the self- 
regulating gold standard of pre-war days. I entirely agree with 
the late General Walker ‘‘ that the best money for mankind in the 
present and through any future for which the economist or states- 
man feels called to provide is a money the supply of which is deter- 
mined by the cost of its production.”’ 


With regard to dividend prospects, the Chairman stated, in reply 
to a question, that personally he was inclined to be optimistic, but 
was not prepared to make any prophecy, as there were so many 


factors to be taken into account, the principal being the supply 
of native labour. 


The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 





INDIA GENERAL NAVIGATION AND RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS AFFECT EARNINGS. 


The annual meeting of the India General Navigation and 
Railway Company, Limited, was held on the 27th instant, at 
Winchester House, London. 

Mr S. G. L. Eustace (the Chairman) said that the financial 
position as disclosed in the accounts might be summarised by the 
paragraph in the directors’ report, ‘‘ The general trade depression, 
mentioned in the last report, still continues, and has again seriously 
affected the company’s earnings.”’ . 

In this respect they were in the same position as most other carry- 
ing companies in the world, but in India added to the general 
depression they had political unrest interfering with trade and the 
prosperity of the country. Another adverse circumstance they had 
to contend with was that the Port Commissioners in Calcutta had 
found it necessary to increase their river due charges on practically 
all imports and exports by 12} per cent., but it was hoped, with a 
1evival of trade, this might only be a temporary measure. 

The net profit, after the necessary provision for taxation, 
amounted to £43,466, against £123,207 for the previous year. 
Actually the total number of maunds of cargo carried did not show 
a very great falling off, but the passenger traffic was greatly affected 
by the depressed economic conditions of the country. 

In referring to the additions to the fleet, he said that their commit- 
ments on capital account had for the moment ceased entirely, but 
during the past year their expenditure, in order to complete the 
programme, amounted to £95,000 odd. 

After dealing with the profit and loss account and stating that 
it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 2 per cent. on the ordinary 
Shares, making 4 per cent. for the year, he said that up to the 
present moment earnings again showed a decrease compared with 
the previous year, but every endeavour was being made to reduce 
working expenses commensurate with present trade conditions, 
and, in addition, a number of vessels had been laid up, but held 
in readiness to be again placed in commission so as to meet, at once, 
any improvement that might take place in the demand from shippers. 
The fleet, however, had been maintained in its usual first-class 
order, and they had had no complaints from either shippers or 
passengers in regard to the upkeep of the accommodation provided. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST. 
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HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED. 
CONTINUED EXPANSION OF THE BUSINESS. 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of Hambros Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 41 Bishopsgate, London. 

Sir Eric Hambro, K.B.E. (the chairman), said: In addressing 
you in previous years I have ventured to make certain observations 
on the ruling economic conditions. I think you will agree with me 
that a wise man in the present circumstances says very little and 
gets on with his business. 

I should like, however, before turning to the balance sheet, to 
say that I think we can count ourselves fortunate in this, that the 
northern countries with whom we deal most largely are weathering 
the storm extremely well; and in Finland the timber exporters 
have tackled the problem of reducing their costs in a masterly 
fashion, and are in a good position to meet all eventualities. 

Another country with which we are closely connected is Greece, 
and which I recently visited, and here again conditions are slowly 
improving under a wise Government, and the faith which we have 
always had in that country’s future is, I am sure, fully justified, and 
she is—and will continue to be—a good customer of this country. 

Coming now to the balance sheet, which is before you—the figures 
of which speak for themselves—I should like to say that our policy 
has always been to help our customers in the normal development 
of their commercial business. During the last year their require- 
ments have naturally been affected by the restricted trade turnover 
and the fall in commodity prices, hence our figures show this year 
a very large measure of liquidity, and this has, in turn, slightly 
reduced our profits. Our acceptances, although they have fluctu- 
ated both ways during the year, were, at March 3lst, at an almost 
identical figure with last year. This would seem to be exceptional 
in view of the general trend of trade, but, on the other hand, we 
have again been able to increase the number of our clients, which 
shows that our business continues to expand. 

Before concluding, I should like to say a word about the staff 
and to thank them for the way they have carried on the work of the 
bank during the last year. 
having so loyal a staff. 
all praise. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr H. C. Hambro and carried 
unanimously. 


We can count ourselves lucky on 
Their devotion to duty has been beyond 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PROGRESS WITH DIESEL ENGINES. 


The annual general meeting of William Beardmore and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Mr H. A. Reincke, the chairman and managing director, who 
presided, said that in the profit and loss account there were two 
items on which shareholders would expect information, namely, the 
trading loss on continuing departments and the losses on departments 
closed down or disposed of during the year. The latter losses were 
accounted for almost entirely by the shipyard and the locomotive 
department at Delmuir. The shipyard had been sold to the National 
Shipbuilders’ Society, Limited. 

‘The steelworks were the very foundation on which the company 
was built. The forge at Parkhead was working; as to the Moss- 
end works, which had been closed since 1928, whilst they continued 
to remain closed they must be a factor in any scheme of rationalisa- 
tion in the Scottish steel industry. At Parkhead there had been 
during the year under review a trading loss of, roughly, £29,000, 
which could not be avoided in the present state of trade depression. 
The dearth of orders still deferred the day when the benefit of the 
improvements effected would be reaped. Notwithstanding the fact 
that trade conditions generally were worse than at the time of the 
meeting last year, the forge and the foundry, which were the prin- 
cipal departments at Parkhead, had done better than last year. 

In the Diesel engine department a great deal of work had been 
done in developing and improving the designs of the different 
classes of engine. Satisfactory reports continued to come to hand 
from various parts of the world where engines supplied by the 
company were running. A further advance had been made by the 
development of a horizontally opposed Diesel engine for use in 
aeroplanes. The mobile Diesel generating set supplied to H.M. 
Post Office had been followed by repeat orders for two similar 
sets, and he would be very disappointed if next year he was not 
uble to report progress in that department. During 1929 sixteen 
sets of exhaust steam turbines and gears of the Bauer Wach system 
were installed in various vessels, and during the year under review 
nineteen sets had been installed in vessels of a total indicated 
horse power of 110,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
DIFFICULTIES OF CARGO SHIPOWNERS. 


The annual general meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ Steamship | 


Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 
Buildings, London. 
Sir John Latta, Bt. 


20 Billiter 


at the reduction in profits. Relative to obtaining conditions, the 
surplus was more than might have been expected. Failing a marked, 


improvement in freights, the results for the current year must be | 


on a further reduced scale. 


After referring to the relative advantages of steamers as compared | 
with Diesels, the chairman said that it was impossible to exaggerate | 


how lamentable the position of the private cargo shipowner had | 
become. 


accumulation of adverse circumstances, 


foreign countries maintaining merchant fleets under heavy subsidies. 


It had always been his conviction that, if dividends were rigidly | P oe 
} Crown Lands 


limited, and the whole of the surplus earnings in good times and bad 
put to reserve and judiciously administered, there were few more 


attractive commercial investments than that of a well-managed 


steamship company. The abnormal uneconomic conditions now 


obtaining, however, put that conservative opinion in danger. That 


was not without its anxiety for shippers and manufacturers, as they | 


were vitally dependent upon the cheap freightage arising from the 
keen competition which had always obtained between tramp 
shipowners. 

When the present death struggle of the shipowners of the world 
for bare existence had passed and normal conditions returned, it 


would be of paramount importance to the Empire that the volume 


and quality of our tonnage should not have declined. The central 
geographical position and equable climatic conditions which these 


islands enjoyed at the maritime gateway of the highly industrialised | 
and thickly-populated Continental countries, who lived largely on | 
and for foreign trade, gave this country unrivalled international | 
Thus favoured, and with our world pre-eminence in | 


advantages. 


high all-round trading traditions, coupled with the great history 


which our artisans had created for excellence of workmanship, our | 


future wellbeing remained with ourselves. 

They were not, however, living up to their opportunities, or true 
to the great heritage left them by their industrious forefathers. It 
was the antithesis of common sense that the thrifty and enterprising 
—nicknamed “‘ broadbacks ’’—should indiscriminately be forced to 


support extravagant social experiments, as well as maintain | 


thousands of able-bodied men and women in idleness 

Why should the “‘ broadback ”’ argument not apply to the favoured 
workers in sheltered employment? Their prosperity was to a 
large extent gained at the expense of the distressed artisans in the 
unprotected shipbuilding, engineering and kindred trades. The 
persistent refusal of those sheltered workers to recognise inexorable 
economic laws so increased home manufacturing costs as to make 


successful competition with foreigners impossible. In consequence, 


thousands upon thousands of their less fortunate confreres were | 


mercilessly thrown on the dole. 


It was nothing short of a disguised 
labour civil war. 


Until those anomalies were effectively tackled 
and trade ceased to be the sport of politicians for vote-catching 
purposes, they must go from bad to worse. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Goveriunent Weturns, Kc. 


— 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


As is shown from the Treasury Return printed below, the total 
ordinary revenue for the week ended May 23, 1931, amounted 
to £10,068,400 against ordinary expenditure of £6,385,500. After 
allocating £1,202,000 to Sinking Fund and having allowed for an 
increase in Exchequer Balances of £144,954, the week’s operations, 
as shown below, reduced the National Debt by £2,336,000 to 
£7,615,502,000 :— 


(000’s omitted.) 


£ 
Public Department Advances... — 6,600 
4% War Loan 100 


— 6,700 


A complete analysis of the National Debt at March 31, 1931, 


was printed in the Economist of April 4th. 
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(the chairman), said that from his remarks | 
at their last meeting, shareholders would not have been surprised | 


He was not only suffering from a periodical sequence of | 
the flows and ebbs of trade, but was also being submerged by an 


greatly accelerated by | 


[May 30, 1931. 


Total Receipts into the Exchequer, 


REVENUE. April 1, 
193], to 
May 23, cE Ee 


April 1, 

1930, to ended ended 

May 24 May 23, May 24, 
1930. ly3l. 1930. 


Week Week 


1931, 


ORDINARY Qin. c  °,z,¢ °° ++ — 1 
| Inland Revenue— £ £ £ 
NN id cena cnteennnnieinn 18, 394, 000 | 18,425,000 9,000 


Sur-tax, including Arrears of 
Super-Tax 7,960,000 7,650,000 
Estate, &c., Duties, 10,670,000 | 12,740,000 
990,000 | 2,090,000 


£ 
334,000 


470,000 


640,000 
1,580,000 


1,990,000 
220,000 


Stamps 
Excess Profits Duty and UCor- 

poration Profits Tax one ose ove 
Land Tax and Mineral Rights 

j 90,000 


| 40, 995, 000 


20,000 


3,204,000, 


$= 


38,104,000 ~ 2,059,000 





Customs and Excise— 
Oustoms .. 17,360,000 | 17,883,000 
17,697,000 | 18,676,000 


2,480,000 
5,673,000 


3,104,000 
2,716,000 


Total Customs and Excise... _5, 820,000 000 


“35, 057, 000 


36,559,000 


8,153,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Exchequer 
Share) 


655,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) 


4,550,000 ,. 250,000 \Dr. 600,000 
240,000 240,000 100,000 100,000 
5,899,916 | 5,956,832 oe 125,000 
4,193,958 | 2,449,558 6,448 = 

10,068,448 | 


89,485,874 | 91,405,390 


5,350,000 


Receipts from Sundry Loans......... 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total Ordinary Revenue ... 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE, 

Post Office 

Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned 
to Road Fund 


8,649,000 


6,000,000 | 7,200,000 
3,205,000 | 3,280,000 


9,205, 000 


1,600,000 | 2,000,000 


10, 480, 000 | 1,600,000 


98, 590,874 101, 885, 390 | 11,668,448 


Tota) Self-Balancing Revenue 


10,649,000 


Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments. 


EXPENDITURE, April 1, 

193], to 1930, to 

May 23, May 24, | 
1931. 1930. | 


April 1, Week Week 
ended ended 
May 23, | May 24, 
193i. 1930. 


ORDINARY 

| Interest and 
National Debt 

Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
chequer 

Other Consolidated Fund Services 


EXPENDITURE, £ £ | £ £ 
Management of 
39,969,788 | 39,958,188 
439,601 
295,665 


662,126 
48,368 


481,443 


453,296 19,000 


293,923 


40,693,454 | 710,494 
57,303,150 | 5,675,000 


97,996,604 6,385,494 5,500,443 


40,717,007 500,443 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
Post Office) 


55,656,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure 96,373,007 


SEL BALANCING 
BX ‘DITURE, 
Post Offic 


Road Fund 


6,000,000 7,200,000 | 1,600,000 2,000,000 


3,205,000 3,280,000 


~ 9,205,000 | 10,480,000 


ee fe 


1,600,000 | 2,000,000 


Total Self-Balancing Expenditure 


Total Ordinary and Self-Balanc- j 
ing Expenditure 105,578,007 |108,476,604 


5, 898,226 


7,985,494 


5,815,881 


7,500,443 


— 


1,202,000 | a, 1,215,000 


New Sinking Fund (1928) 
Total, 
Fund 


including New Sinking 


111,476,233 j234,298,605 9,187,494 | 8,715,443 


The aggregate revenue and expenditure to May 23, 1951, is 
shown below :— 


FrvancraL Year, 1931-32, Apri Ist To May 23rp. 
(000’s omitted.) 


£ £ 
96,373 | Revenue ......+. iiiaieshainaciidiastiibiaklei eo 
5,898 | Decreases in balances.............0. 3,283 
Net amount burrowed 9,502 


Expenditure 
New Sinking Fund 


—_— 


102,271 102,271 


Movement, 
Week ended 
May 23,°31. May 23,31. 

£ £ 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT. 


Ways and Means Advances Out- May * °30. Mar. ry “Si. 
standing— 

Advances by Bank of England . 

Advances by Public Departments 


28.200,000 — 6,600,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding 


574,790,000* + 4,065,000 
Total Floating Debt 624,870,000 594,325,000 602,990,000 —2,535,000 


* Includes £4,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER. 


Tenders for £35,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
May 22, 1931, and the total amount applied for was £42,350,000. 
Tenders were accepted for bills at three months, dated Tuesday 
to Friday at £99 9s. 10d., about 86 per cent., and above, in full, 
and Saturday at £99 10s. Od., and ae in full. The amount 
allotted was £35,000,000. 


47,7 30.000 24,500,000 
577,140,000 569,825,000 





Amount 
Appiled 
For. 


Treasury Bills 


Date. at 3 Months, 


Offered. 


£ | £ 
35,000,000 78,195,000 
35,000,000 59,905,000 
35,000,000 58,330,000 
35,000,000 42,350,000 


Pe ea ee se op oe het et te 


o-_— en 





|S) = 


| $| ss 


8 |8| 833 


| 12/8) 





1,443 
9,000 


0,443 
0,000 


0,443 


eae 


)0, 000 


10,443 
15,000 


15,443 


31, is 


102,271 


vement, 
1k ended 
’ 25, "31, 


600, 000 
065; 000 


—————$—— 


535,000 
r withia 


ed on 
50,000. 
uesday 
in full, 


mount 


—_—_—_ 
y Bills 
onths, 
» Rate. 


———- 


d. 
11-94 
11-07 

7-99 


11-95 
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Che Bankers’ Gasctte. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
— Return for Week ended Wednesday, May 27, 1931. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued— £ £ 
In Circulation ..........s00. 354,859,723 | Government Debt ............... 11,015,100 
In Banking Department... 56,157,748 | Other Government Securities... 234,711,871 
Other Securities ...............00 10,177,468 
ee 4,095,561 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue ... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion......... 151,017,471 
£411,017,471 £411,017,471 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ > 
pees Capital .........00. 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 31,214,684 
ihiininiiimermetinee 3,222,759 | Other Securities— 
Public DePeAs®  .cccocovcrcceve 17,448,616 Discounts and 
Other Depositse— Advances £6,825,096 
a _ £54,760,689 Securities ......... 28,553,074 
Other Accounts 33,820,494 | ——_ 35,378,170 
am 88.581, 183 | Noteticc.....cccccccccccccccccccccccce 56,157,748 
7-Day and other Bills ...... — 5,600 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,060,556 
£123,811,158 | £123,811,158 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and 
Dividend Accounts, 


EE 
































Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Both Departments. May 27, 1931. | Last Week. Last Year. 
£ £ £ 
Note circulation.........ccccccccscocsesere 354,859,723 + 3,318,863 — 1,271,825 
Public deposits ....... 17,448,616 + 2,482,521 + 4,207,166 
Bankers’ deposite .... | 54,760,689 — 1,872,827 — 4,203,041 
Other GepositS ......ccecececeeerereeeeees 33,820,494 — 205,359 — 2,086,354 
Seven-day DilIS ......s.cserceeeeseeeereees 5,600 ~ 250 + 3,466 
Total, outside liabilities ............+.. 460,895,122 + 3,723,448 — 3,350,588 
Capital and rest........eereeeeesereeeeers 17,775,759 + 16,168 b 5,874 
Government debt and securities...... 216, 941, 655 + 2.926,326 — 12, 545, 950 
Discounts and advances ..... oo 6,825,096 + 868,796 + 19,603 
Other SCUTITICS .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 38,730,542 — 934,001 15,585,697 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 4,095,561 + 6,154 -- 365,392 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserve) ... 152,078,027 + 872,341 — 6,038,672 
Reserve of notes and coin in banking 57,218,304 2 446, 522 = 4, 766, 847 
Gepartment........ceccceceeceseecerscses ———_——_—_ —— | ane 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- 
bilities— 
(a) Banking department only 
(** proportion "’) ..........++ 5398 % — 23% — 38% 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (** reserve ratio ’’)... 328 % — 3% — 14% 
(000's omitted.) 
Issue Department. Banking Department. : 
Gold in or ae 
Date. Notes | Circula- Public Bankers’ Other out of a 3 
Issued. tion. Deposits. | Deposits. | Deposits. Bank. Fm 
1931. £ £ £ £ £ £} % 
Apr. 15 | 405,313 | 354,364 8,372 61,230 35,131 816 out 5 
22 | 405,864 | 348,444 13,864 54,785 35,403 546 in 3 
29 | 406,280 | 349,815 17,678 48,924 37,029 408 in 3 
May 6 | 407,506 | 356,217 5,999 58,572 35,512 1,217 in 3 
13 | 408,977 | 353,127 10,324 62,199 33,966 1,462 in 3 
20 | 410,173 | 351,541 14,966 56,634 34,026 1,190 in 24 
27 | 411,017 | 354,860 17,449 54,761 33,820 €84 in 24 


(000’s omitted.) 









Both Depta. Banking Department. 


Dis- 


Issue Department. 


Gold Coin 











Date. pee — and Bullion } cn ™ counts & panne ree 
; ao ; and Reserve : Advan- Me sin 
|Securities. ties. Ratio. ties. ces. ties. portion. 
aa a cnc aceon debe aileteinieesiermccnet et eceseaasarigtio’ neipininscaaaagenien 
1931, £ £ £ % £ £ £ £ % 
Aprl5 | 243,684 | 12,225 | 146,202 )319%| 34,335 8,376 | 27,852 | 51,839 |49% 
22 | 241,683 | 14,241 | 146,740 |32%| 30,950 5,982 | 26,500 | 58,295 |56 
29 | 242,465 | 13,442 | 147,227 |32 31,090 7,198 | 25,647 | 57,413 [554 
May 6 | 243,965 | 11,943 | 148,483 [3245] 34,415 5,635 | 25,524 | 52,265 {527 
13 | 242,082 | 13,825 | 150,004 {32% | 35,665 6,362 | 25,343 | 56,877 [53 
20 | 242,136 | 13,775 | 151,206 |33;| 31,880 5,956 | 25,890 | 59,665 [5633 
27 | 245,727 | 10,177 | 152,078 |324%| 31,215 6,825 | 28,553 | 57,218 153% 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS (000’s omitted). 





| Town. | etropotian| Country. | Total. 














1931. £ £ e € 

Jan. 1 to May 13 ...c.cecececcscsesese 13,357,698 654,836 | 1,051,618 | 15,064,152 
Week ended May 20 ...c.cs.0scsese 746,357 32.761 56,144 835,262 
Week ended May 27) .....e..c0s0-- 597,071 26,298 41.557 664.926 
Total to date, 1931 14,701,126 713,895 | 1,149,319 | 16,564,340 
Total to date, 1930 16,479,090 767,907 | 1,251,726 | 18,498,725 
1,777,964 | — 54,012 | —'102.407 |— 11934°383 

Increase or decrease in 1931...... = 10: 8% = 7: 1% = 8- 2% = 10 5% 
Total for year, 1930.......0cc.sess00s 38,782,577 | 1,812,146 | 2,963,631 | 43,558,354 
iia roc RRP 32,935,924 | 1,881,989 | 3,078,764 | 44,896,677 

. a ALO, 4 — ’ —_ ’ tna , , 

Increase or decrease in 1930...... ne ~. 8%, am he es ~ i = 


PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS. 
(000’s omitted.) 








Week ended ‘—° 
eek endet * oO 
May 23. Month of April. January 1 to 
May 23. 
1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931 | He. oF | 1930, | 1931. 
| ec. 
Number of working days | | 24 24 | 
£ f£ £ £ °% £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,909 | 1.800 | 10,138 | 8,093 | —20-1 | 52,194 | 46,001 
BRADFORD............ 712 | 705 | 3,879 | 3,518 | — 9-3 | 19,254 | 15,516 
BRISTOL ............... 999 | 1,036 | 4.191 | 4,192 | + -02| 23,195 | 23,049 
DUBLIN ........ ..... 6,185 | 5,458| ... ad v- | 102,375 | 101,278 
————_~ileaactaaaaa 752 | 674 | 3,402 | 3,096 | — 8-9 | 17,002 | 15,598 
LEEDS ................ 1,235 | 1,029 | 4,006 | 3,523 | —12-0 | 20,972 | 18,398 
LEICESTER ............ 647 | 584 | 2.855 | 2,496 | —12-5| 15,404 | 13,445 
LIVERPOOL ...... | 5,605 | 6,048 | 27,781 | 21,942 | —21-0 | 143,915 | 118,627 
MANCHESTER... 9,158 | 9,143 | 45,298 | 37,655 | —16-8 | 237,771 | 192,365 
NEWCASTLE 1,227 | 1,235 | 6,537 | 4837 | —26-0 | 30.931 | 27,140 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 463 | "363 | 2.419 | 11831 | —24-3| 12,747 | 9,570 
SHEFFIELD............ go? | 655 | 3,528 | 2,931 | —16-9 | 19,763 | 16,441 
Se 29,699 | 28,730 | 114,034 | 94,114 | —17-4 | 695,723 | 597,428 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS. 


NOTE.—tThe latest returns of the Bank of Denmark and Bank for International 
Settlements appeared in the Economist of May 9; Roumania in May 16; Russia, 


Dansig, Poland, Italy, Switzerland, Bulgaria, National Bank of Egypt, and ‘Japan in 
ay 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 







































| May 29, May 7, May 14, May 21, ; May 28, 
RESOURCES, 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931, | 1931. 
Total gold reserve ..........++ 3,057,310 | 3,172,280 | 3,210,610 | 3,223,290 | 3,259,270 
Total bills discounted 247,050 150,200 144,900 148,880 152,850 
Bills bought in open market 175,560 | 193,870 153,110 131,010 124,500 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 529,770 598,350 598,410 598,540 598,370 
Total bills and securities...... | 958,780 943,520 897,540 879,190 876,490 
Total resources .............++ | 4,902,360 | 4,941,200 | 4,993,700 | 4,961,210 | 4,925,180 
LIABILITIES. 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 1,465,870 | 1,540,780 | 1,528,310 | 1,551,460 | 1,551,810 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- | 
BEFVE ACCOUNE .........00e00e | 2,346,800 | 2,417,730 | 2,420,790 | 2,410,800 | 2,424,670 
Total deposits ........cccceceeee 2,420,850 | 2,471,540 | 2,483,180 | 2,452,520 | 2,471,100 
Capital paid in and surplus... | 447,450 443,230 443,090 443,110 443,060 
Total liabilities ............... 4,902,360 4,941,200 | 4,993,700 4,961,210 | 4,925,180 
Ratio of total reserves to | 
deposit and Federal | 
Reserve note liabilities | | | 
CIE vcnassensnrennionnnen 1 82-9% 83°4% 84-5% | 84-:9% 85-3% 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s (000’s 8 omitted). 
May 29, May 7, May 14, May 2 21, | May 2 | May 28, 
1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Total gold reserves ............ od 1,087,350 | 1,134,700 | 1,123,280 | 1,192,330 
Total bills discounted......... 52,830 28,470 31,900 27,770 27,000 
Bills bought in open market 47,320 72,870 45,510 30,320 27,450 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 179,050 160,170 145,170 | 145,170 | 145,170 
Total bills and securities...... 283,600 262,610 223,680 | 204 3010 | 200,370 
Deposits —Memberbank—re- | 
serve account ...........60-. 990,890 | 1,018,010 | 1,034,810 | 1,014,940 | 1,065,960 
Ratio of total res. to dep. and ' 
Federal Res. note liabili- | | 
ties combined ............++. 84-8% 87-5% 90:-4% | 91°4% ! 92-6% 
_ STATEMENT OF CANADIAN BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 
Feb. 28, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, Jan. 31, | Feb. 28, 
ASSETS. | 1930. 1930. 1930. 1931. | 1931. 
Cash and bank balances ... 382,614 446,822 419,385 330,632 | 336,790 
Bank balances abroad ...... 83,959 137,391 89,805 107,610 107,711 
Call and short loans 427,541 405,297 350,686 311,760 | 318,484 
Securities . 422,953 | 551,475 604,109 593,008 | 653,993 
Loans in Canad 1,481,748 | 1,314,382 | 1,282,467 | 1,280,320 | 1,265,415 
Loans abroad.............0..+« 266,219 210,396 | 213,965 214,801 222,264 
Other assets ........c:scccceee 205,053 | 188,905 | 183,339 | 183,743 | 181,573 
LIABILITIES. 
Note circulation ............ 158,630 | 155,233 148,017 141,439 143,671 
Deposits— 
Government ..........0+0+- 112,152 125,117 68,033 60,102 118,097 
Public in Canada ......... 2,061,271 | 2,043,440 | 2,067,539 | 1,985,452 | 1,978,034 
TID ccancanscevecessoonse 394,136 409,409 | 372,276 347,364 360,540 
Bank balances— 
Canadian ... 13,545 } 13,484 | 12,807 13,047 14,926 
Foreign .... 88,131 | 79,328 65,046 62,268 58,860 
Bills payable, 6 108,215 96,175 83,652 83,229 81,283 
Capital and res. ......-+..+- 303,195 306,154 307,250 307,250 307,250 
Other liabilities 21... 7.864 9,301 4.704 4885 | 6.840 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In £’s (000's omitted). 

















May 2, |Apr. 2, | Apr. 10, | Apr. 17, | Apr. 24, | May 1, 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931 
Gold coin and bullion............ 7,512 7,131 | 6,601 6,265 6,304 6,639 
Subsidiary coin 131 303 OT 315 320 313 
Bills discounted . 8,220 8,255 | 7,524 7,584 7,154 7,771 
Tm VERtMENts 2.20. ccccccccccccccce 1,104 1,863 | 1,859 1,853 1,859 1,859 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital, ..cccccccscoccccsscccececosee 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
OE 600 720 720 720 720 720 
Notes in circulation ............ 8,946 8,286 7,393 6,835 6,692 8,292 
Government deposita ......... 1.499 2,795 | 1,910 2,300 2,657 1,981 
Bankers’ deposite ............+6+ 5,270 5,012 | 4,773 4,832 4,756 4,921 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public........s++« | 47-9% | 43-8%1 46-5% | 45-9% | 45-5% | 44:-9% 
IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted). 
May 2, Apr. 3, | Apr. 10, | Apr. 17, | Apr. 24, | May. 1, 
ASSETS 1930. 1931. | 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Total securities. 29,81,46 | 30,01,63 | 29,55,44 | 29,67,17 | 30,62,24 | 29,16,93 
Ea iacccessenes 12,97,61 | 14,97,93 | 14,71,54 12,72,38 13,41,57 12,30,89 
| Oash credits ... 32,20,38 | 29,73,06 | 29:23, 77 | 28,89,25 | 29,08,95 | 30,08,75 
Inland bills 5,45,12 3,95,44 | 3,40,69 2,66,80 3,71,00 3,11,47 
| Foreign bills ............ 58,48 39,32 | 31,53 39,92 58,77 51,39 
Dent GOCE .ccosccceses 2,81,32 2,75,15 | 2,75,16 | 2,75,20 2,75,49 2,75,26 
Bal. with other banks | 10,26 | 24,20 | 5,92 | "1°51 | | °14,72 3°35 
CIID ebinccnccseccsnccese 15,79,91 | 11,18,42 | 12,03,14 11,37,75 | 15,22,02 | 15,81,67 
LIABILITIES, 
| Capital paid up ...... 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50} 5,62,50| 5,62,50} 5,62,50 
RADIOS ccccccccnccesveces 5,32,50 5,40,00 | 5,40,00 5,40,00 5,40,00 5,40,00 
| Total deposite ......... 86,37,99 | 81,40,66 | 72,15,34 | 77,02,37 | 83,84,18 | 82,20,51 
The above includes— £ £ 
Deposits in London 1,000 5,195 5,150 4,090 4,083 3,085 
Advances in London 2,279 5,404 5,432 4,115 4,111 3,110 
Cash, &c., at other 
Banks in London... 69 1384 88 113 | 28 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted). 








| May 22, May 1, May 8, May 15, May 22, 
| 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 

rr | 43,802,414 | 55,617,876 | 55,624,663 | 55,628,048 | 55,632,650 
Foreign assete— | 

Sight deposits ...... | 6,878,890 | 6,845,471 | 6,694,294 | 5,574,437 | 5,650,990 

Bills discounted ... | 18,673,583 | 19,412,786 | 19,476,346 | 20,590,157 | 20 500,522 
Gommercial bills dis- | 

counted at home... | 8,774,418 | 5,001,979 | 5,401,515 | 4,748,052 | 
Advances against sec. | 

To the State......... | 8,594,858 8,282,397 8,282,397 8,282,397 8,282,397 

Other advances ... | 2,621,153 2,910,459 2,840,327 2,840,568 2,770,351 
Other assets (exclu- | 

ding forward exch.) | 2,696,580 4,879,864 4,187,544 5,329,715 

LIABILITIES. =| 
Notes in circulation... | 70,907,040 | 78,969,555 77,934,475 | 77,309,848 | 76,825,871 
Public deposits ...... | 4,853,860 | 10,528,527 | 10,887,558 | 10,825,476 | 10 514,946 
Private deposits ...... } 13,579,726 10,628,393 | 10,896,799 | 11,156,491 | 11,924,302 
Other liabilities ...... | 2,704,270 | 2,824,356 2,788,254 2,701,559 eon 
THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks* (000’s omitted). 
May 23, May 7, May 15, May 23, 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Reichsbank shares not yet issued......... 177,212 177,212 177,212 177,212 
EC DE Raccoccccncsccesoncvssncesncnes 2,585,859 | 2,369,868 | 2,370,289 | 2,370,420 
Of which deposited abroad ............... 149,788 207,638 207,638 207,638 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 342,678 169,281 170,803 196 564 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 1,519.662 | 1,707,437 | 1,417,420 | 1,430,498 
Sliver and other Coin — .......ccceceesereees 167,772 175,099 186,171 199,668 
Notes of other German banks ............ 23,157 13,758 18,549 20,856 
IN cs cicedaneeebeinbeieneeeeenbeepebned 53,347 146,546 180,833 67,070 
PTURRERETIED  conccevecccccnssoncnsnccecccscnse 101,125 102,669 102,681 102,710 
SID as nacnscesntncneussencconenvensnces 618,529 461,807 491,195 472,266 
. . : 122,788 
u CAPITAL ncoccccccccccccccccccccccce . . 

Increase of capital (shares not yetissued)| 177,212 150,000 150,000 150,000 
SD - sicmsneueeampscitheeontentnennenetebes 371,139 337,331 337,331 337,331 
CCID: cscmenbenennpesbnaetl + | 4,045,769 | 4,076,736 | 3,909,909 | 3,751,395 
Other daily maturing obligations......... 680,188 332,741 279,419 374,394 
SRE RREEEED enncccnccnnnenevcncncseczecse 192,245 249,657 261,282 246,932 


* Equal to one billion paper marks or one Rentenmark. 
The gold reserve is calculated in accordance with the new legal prescription of one 
pound of fine gold equals 1,392 Reichsmarks. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In Belgas (000's omitted). 


Position, 
May 28, | May 22, | Apr. 30, | May 7, | May 13, | May 20, 
ASSETS 1914. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
EE tesneunmmnerenis (b) 1,199,790 |1,445,090 |1,445,908 |1,446,206 |1,446,682 
Foreign Bills and 232,650 
Balances Abroad 672,925 | 890,539 | 855,743 | 870,545 | 870.953 
Silver and other coin 4,060 5,764 5,364 5,787 6,925 
rr 697,600 829,883 | 748,311 | 728,073 | 737,324 | 737,521 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation... | 934,150 /|2,874,990 |3,278,820 {3,239,218 |3,230,549 |3,203,811 
Ourrent accounts ...... 112,125 150,283 ' 114,353 | 115,841 152,482 | 163,775 


(>) In thousand francs. 
NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted). 














Position, ; May 19, | Apr. 27, ;} May 4, | May 11, | May 18, 
ASSETS May 30,1914.} 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
se 163,092 | 431,916 | 449,976 | 449,976 | 449,977 | 449,978 
8,436 26,458 35,437 35,698 36,300 36,394 
om Bills dscnted. 52,177 45,001 45,543 45,011 43,428 
Foreign Bills......... 153,504 236,722 | 220,893 | 223,260 | 223,648 | 223,681 
Loans and advances 
in current acct.... | J 91,943 88,142 | 131,966 99,038 99,389 
LIABILITIES. j 
Notes in circulation | 316,632 816,062 | 838,391 | 898,393 | 861,817 | 847,942 
SID cnkunncnniee 5,016 42,224 32,971 22,161 22,992 30,278 
BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted). 
Position, | May 24, | May 2, ; May 9, | May 16, | May 23, 
ASSETS moa m- 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
22,97 8,961 
29:785 | 27.409 161,900 | 162,000 | 161,100 | 161,800 
Discounts, advances, and 
other investments ...... 77,567 | 147,073 | 119,700 | 119,600 | 121,200 | 117,400 
LIABILITIES. 

Notes in circulation ...... 109,499 | 272,153 | 243,600 | 250,600 | 247,500 | 243.900 
Deposits and bills payable 11,250 | 50,003 42,600 | 38,700 | 40,700 | 42,200 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted). 

May 24, | May 2, | May 9, ,; May 16, | May 23, 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
TROD | ccsinnnsinieienspenpeninnenenenany 243,200 | 239,758 | 239,681 | 239,563 | 239,453 
Government Securities—Swedish 21,725 3,358 3,358 3,358 3,326 
foreign 62,312 73,289 73,289 73,289 73,289 
Other Swedish bonds ous on 
foreign bourses .......... o 113 84 8&4 84 84 
Bills payable in Swedent . 88,613 | 186,292 | 158,799 | 190,889 | 180,071 
a abroad . 125,920 93,414 | 102,876 | 102,700 95,961 
Balance abroad .............0..0.. 170,290 | 128,730 | 115,818 | 115,752 122,020 
Advances made on Government 
securities and bondst ......... 37,955 42,256 39,055 35,285 34,553 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation .............+ 497,127 | 546,511 | 509,837 | 506,302 | 488,083 
Government deposits ............ 165,246 | 184,446 | 187,381 | 223,264 | 216,320 
Private deposits ..............s.00+++ 33,115 8,512 11,925 7,796 14,442 


¢ The sum of the items “ Bills payable in Sweden" and “ Advances made on 
Government Securities and Bonds” excludes advances and cash credit which are not 
available as cover for the note issue. 


BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 


Position, | 
May 31, | May 15, | Apr. 30,! May 7, | May 15, 
ASSETS. 1914. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Coin and bullion—Gold ......... 44,224 | 146,595 | 146,399 | 146,394 | 146,395 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 37,772 31,473 30,264 30,794 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities ........c0ecseee0s 8,816 34,649 53,940 53,940 53,940 
Discounts and loans ............... 76,911 | 229,231 | 184,879 | 176,562 | 177,038 
LIABILITIES, 

Notes in circulation ............... 113,484 | 303,607 | 295,846 | 291,698 | 290,709 
Deposita at sight  .........++0+0+++. 7,188 83,170 66,503 60,649 67,165 
BANK OF SPAIN.—In pesetas (000’s omitted). 

Position, Apr. 25, | May 2, May 9, | May 16, 

ASSETS. May 30,1914 931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 

eee 521,775 {2,470,071 |2,422,913 |2,423,244 [2,423,333 |2,423,632 
Ee 728,600 712,619 | 706,325 | 702,657 | 697,719 | 695,121 
Loans & Discounts 800,725 {2,006,013 |2,357,666 |2,399,989 (2,443,439 |2,528,430 
Spanish 4% stock 344,475 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 
Advcs. to Treasury 150,000 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
Circulation ......... | 901,550 /4,436,864 [4,950,872 |4,983,051 (5,037,733 |5,087,650 
Deposits ....... — 477,500 844,500 | 759,466 | 763,816 | 782,097 ' 813,589 


Neen re, 


BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted). 
| ee a ee ee ne a 14, 







































| Apr. 22, | Apr. 29, May 6, May 12 — 
ASSETS. | 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931." 
Coin and bullion ............ 9,042 8,860 9,036 9,260 9,539 
Of which gold ............++ 8,577 8,577 8,577 8,577 8,577 Go 
Balances abroad ............ 223,631 148,274 128,698 137,390 140,555 Ne 
NINE  canenahespesinnnnsnie 327,452 372,150 370,322 363,618 353,524 Bul 
Government loans............ 1,530,684 | 1,551,311 | 1,531,311 | 1,531,311 | 1,531,321) He 
LIABILITIES. Lo 
Notes in circulation ......... 1,878,653 | 1,853,655 | 1,863,883 | 1,881,981 | 1,872,015 
0 Eee 65,365 171,951 158,428 152,399 154,684 ne 
nearer SS Sa 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted). 2 
ASSETS. May 15, Apr. 23, | Apr. 30, May 7, May 15, 
Cash Reserve— 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 193]. 
Gold coin and bullion ... 168,575 214,327 214,327 214,327 214,327 
Foreign exchange ......... 231,223 134,544 138,351 135,722 128,799 wn 
Other foreign exchanget ... 364,803 500,897 507,299 505,447 483,304 
Bills discounted............... 102,622 57,026 89,206 69,511 297,584 
Govt, debt ............. 101,532 96,102 96,102 96,059 96,059 Go 
LIABILITIES sil 
Share capital ..... 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 St 
Reserve fund ....... 10,272 10,803 10,803 10,803 10,803 Fo 
Notes in circulation . 873,904 834,313 984,402 905,401 | 1,037,893 Di 
STE ctncksimsenenebenent 101,798 172,314 64,083 119,176 185,938 
+ In dollar and sterling only. . 
Bs 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengé D 
(000’s omitted). 
ASSETS May 15, | Apr. 23, | Apr. 30, | May. 7,| May 15, — 
Metal reserve— .........cccccccccocsee “eevee 1930. 1931. 1931 1931. 1931. 
Gold coin and bullion 162,631 | 125,741 | 111,800 | 111,801 | 111,801 
Drafta and notes .......s..0.0+0 10.566 | 15,415 | 46,796 | 44,413 | 31,079 Ge 
Silver coin and bullion 19,094 14,973 | 14,365 | 13,436 | 13,934 G 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 201,771 | 205,494 | 263,328 | 244,461 | 224,906 D 
Advances to the Treasury ............... 82,831 | 60,115 | 60,115 | 60,090 | 60,09 ‘ 
LIABILITIES. N 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000") | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 D 
Notes in circulation .....s..:cc0ssesseeseee 397,458 | 319,957 | 405,957 | 380,406 | 355,574 P 
Ourrent accounts, deposite, &c. ........ - | 49,475 | 41,524 | 30,857 | 34,147 | 28,484 
® Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted). 
| May 15, Apr. 23, | Apr. 3, May 7, May 15, 5 
ASSETS. } 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
TIRE . cninsannapesnagnianiniasess 1,262,234 | 1,541,682 | 1,541,555 | 1,541,508 | 1,541,413 u 
Balance abroad and foreign | 
currency 1,888,882 | 2,103,992 | 2,077,818 | 2,028,137 | 2,017,946 
Discounts and advances ... 354,789 162,642 170,328 156,214 141,325 
State notes debt balance... | 3,673,858 | 3,345,266 | 3,341,477 | 3,338,243 | 3,329,864 
Other assets .........00...000. 673,135 | 1,115,634 | 1,055,548 | 1,026,499 | 1,006,401 D 
LIABILITIES. 
Bank notes in circulation... | 6,167,047 | 5,743,482 | 6,608,990 | 6,179,173 | 5,965,723 
Oheck account balances . 941,975 | 1,594,555 710,781 | 1,050,890 | 1,209,679 L 
Other liabilities ............ 235,488 420,268 356,044 349,627 5 
I 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA.—In dinar (000’s omitted). : 
ASSETS May 22, Apr. 30, May 8, May 15, | May 22, 7 
Cash Reserve— 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
TONES cdeshepeusbinabsncsnsess 96,917 99,294 99,346 99,394 99,469 
Other coin and notes 18,717 18,388 17,918 18,132 18,169 . 
Foreign credit ............ 252,229 92,865 107,260 90,403 103,388 
TeeOrannynsensscepeponnvedceences 1,093,883 | 1,203,658 | 1,212,943 | 1,199,576 | 1,192,995 
Government advances ...... 4,117,498 | 4,020,878 | 4,020,879 | 4,020,861 | 4,020,861 
LIABILITIES, 
Notes in circulation ......... 12,531 | 4,691,806 | 4,808,700 | 4,720,032 | 4,619,309 
State credits .........ccceceee 5,866,342 126,242 126,244 126,225 126,225 ‘ 
BETIS occcccccccnnscnccosscsce 1,946,612 | 1,062,118 941,259 | 1,035,621 | 1,194,350 


Cash reserve is calculated as follows : 


one dinar, &c. 


BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted). 


May 15, 
ASSETS 1930. 

AOE. cnaceniammnenensieninnnens 611,839 

Gold exchange .............++ 3,799,130 

Other foreign exchange ... 2,414 

Bills discounted............... 92,002 

PIED | ccncccerenccvesccsess 144,254 

Debt to the State............ 3,488,763 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital paid up ............ 400,000 

Notes in circulation ......... 4,902,686 
Deposits and current ac- 

RENEE acissssnbeiieenane 1,494,031 


Foreign exchange liabilities | 1,191,065 


One gold dinar as one dinar, one pound sterling 
as 25 dinars, one dolJar as 5 dinars, one lira as one dinar, one Swiss or French franc as 


Apr. 23, 
1931. 
480,922 
3,120,418 
2,195 
146,278 
156,324 
3,388,763 


400,000 
4,424,056 


1,692,657 
926,579 


Apr. 30, 
1931, 
481,446 
3,090,318 
2,149 
147,831 
156,494 
3,388,763 


400,000 
4,435,741 


1,636,110 
920, 133 





Position, ; May 15, | Apr. 
ASSETS. May30,1914. 1930. Posi” 
UE scxcnnisincnonmmatenecoesnsenns 35,091 303,127 | 301,365 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 90,379 |1,160,773 | 959,364 
Finnish and Foreign a 
oe 21,826 342,942 | 365,472 
105,151 928,408 | 756,268 
123,941 /|1,368,653 |1,301,479 
21,225 247,239 97,835 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted). 

































May 7, 
1931. 

481,953 
3,295,136 
149 
148,130 
152,749 
3,288,763 


400,000 
4,424,514 


1,547,328 
1,145,592 


BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted). 


301,277 
990,665 


364,952 
786,038 


1,251,312 
227,817 


May 21, | Apr. 20, | Apr. 27, | May4, ; May 11, 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
Gold bullion and coins.,...... | 23,997 | 24,076 | 24,078 | 24,080 | 24,082 
eee 7,389 6,599 6,548 6,656 6,780 
Balance abroad ..............++« 50,338 | 28,125 | 27,002 | 27,526 | 27,928 
Treas. notes and em. change. | 16,917 | 15,043 | 13,702 | 14,185 | 14,978 
Short term bills ..............++ 89,939 | 80,945 | 80,578 | 80,476 | 80,120 
Loans against securities....... 56,017 | 70,647 | 70,391 | 69,780 | 69,415 
PIED cacencsneccerecoscene 14,372 | 15,194 | 17,081 | 15,909 | 15,406 
LIABILITIES, 

Notes in circulation ........... 44,083 | 45,000 | 46,273 | 44,587 | 43,495 
Oapital paid up ..............+.+ 18,735 | 18,735 | 18,735 | 19,676 | 19,676 
CO EET, 4,352 4,352 4,352 4,729 4,729 
Special reserve .............s0++ 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 
EET 17,194 | 21,096 | 21,073 | 21,134 | 21,024 
Ourrent accounts ..........+.++. +4 67,838 | 66,419 | 67,203 | 68,751 
Government accounts .......... | 103,801 | 71,690 | 70,924 72,867 
Other liabilities ................. 8,417 8,103 4.668 

























May 15, 















1,664,767 
958,829 













May 15, 
193L 

301,147 

978,499 


374,677 
797,181 


1,247,338 
245,263 























May 18, 
1931. 
24,085 

6,909 
27,281 
15,022 
79,514 
69,026 
15,255 


43,374 
19,676 

4,729 

3,500 
21,015 
68,972 
72,416 
4,411 

























eae 
y 12, 
31. 
9,539 
8,577 


3.524 
1,311 


2,016 
4,684 


ay 15, 
1931. 
11,801 
31,079 
3,934 
4,906 
30,090 


34,756 


95,574 
28,484 


664,767 


958,829 


May 15, 


1931, 
301,147 
978,499 


374,677 
797,181 


247,338 


245,263 


1). 


May 18, 


1931. 
24,085 
6,909 
27,281 
15,022 
79,514 
69,026 
15,255 


43,374 
19,676 

4,729 

3,500 
21,015 
68,972 
72,416 


4,411 
——— 


May 30, 1931.] 


THE ECONOMIST. 


= { 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted). 





May 15,) Apr. 23, | Apr. 30,; May 7, ; May 15, 
ASSETS. 1930. rr rr Ta wr 
 DulliON ........ceeeeeeeeeeee 6,486 6,515 517 ’ 6,5 

SURED soocoocscerenooo 17,161 | 17,265 | 17,258 | 17,264 | 17,143 

fubsidiary Estonian coin.............++++- 1,721 1,784 1,851 1,896 1,932 

Home bills a Serenanenensesonannes 14,720 | 10,540 | 10,807 | 10,523 | 10,556 
Loans and BAVANCES ......0eecerereerer seers 11,749 | 15,303 | 16,002 | 15,106 | 14,829° 

LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation .........+--+-+-eeeee+ - | 29,950 | 35,659 | 35,536 | 33,731 | 32,459 
Bight deposits and current accounts... 17,645 | 14,524 | 15,967 | 16,447 | 18,216 


Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... 49-68%! 47-39%! 46-16%! 47-40%! 46-70% 
8 OE oF 730° a0 e) TE wR! va 


® Includes Ekr. 5,070,131:37 guaranteed by the Government. 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted). 














_ May 15, | Mar. 15,| Mar. 31,| Apr. 15,{ Apr. 30,| May 15> 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
GOId ...ccceseccccccvcerscsccescees 35,203 | 39,419 | 39,445 | 39,455 | 39,446 | 39,469 
Hoenn 4,265 | 2.972 | 2,755 | 2,814| 2.866 | 2,868 
State Treasury COINS ......... 1,673 1,412 1,396 1,392 1,406 1,402 
Foreign CUITENCY —se.seseceeee 71,699 | 67,330 | 70,586 | 76,195 | 74,192 | 69,848 
Discount and credit ......... 96,212 | 103,262 | 109,209 | 101,986 | 104,542 | 106,518 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital .....secerreererceeeeeeeres 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 
BBETVE  cercecccccccccccvccoeees 1,553 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 
Banknotes in circulation 96,068 | 103,962 | 112,845 | 107,096 | 111,902 | 107,850 
Deposit® ..---eeeeeseererses sense 99,586 | 99,561 | 98,109 | 103,258 | 97,645 | 101,692 
CENTRAL BANK OF CHILE.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 
Apr. 25, } Apr. 3, | Apr. 10, } Apr. 17, ) Apr. 24, 
ASSETS. 1930. 1931. 1931. 931. 1931. 
Gold at Home ......ccccecoeseeereeees 83,236 61,725 61,753 61,756 61,736 
PINON ccncaguunasséubsenencesend 197,386 | 252,358 | 242,032 | 234,586 | 236,576 
Discounts and advances ........... 109,256 94,766 91,627 88,809 89,269 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes of the bank in circulation.. | 345,571 | 299,616 | 292,091 | 284,317 | 279,431 
D€POSits .....00-seeeeeeeeeeeeseeeceneres 80,675 53,921 47,716 44,364 53,493 
Paid-up capital ..........--seseeeeeees 90,832 90,832 90,832 90,832 90,832 
LONDON RATES. 
\May 21,|May 22, |May 23, | May 25,| May shy 27,|May 28, 
| 1931. 1931. "| 1931. | 1931. | 1931. "| 1931. "| 1931. 
Bank rate (changed from| % % % 
3% May 14, 1931) ........ 23 24 2” ay” 0 2h 
Market rates of discount— | 
60 days’ bankers’ drafte | 2 2a 2a —2| 2—2%| 2%—*t 
BRST GD, ccoscesecccsee 2 2a 2% . 2—2 4 |24-2%| 2-24 
4 months’ do. .........s000 Hg 2b] 2re = 2 2a—t| 24 
Cueeing do. saecaaasseree 2 2% 2% | 2 2% 2% 23 
Discount Treasury _ } 
2 MODEhS sessessesseseeesene 2 2% |2h | = lean [am ]2 
a 2 Ze | 2m | 3 2h i 282d 2 
we to day....... ooo 1 1-2 | 14-2 1j—2 | 13-2 | 14-2 
BBE coccccccosecccccsscesecs 132 | 2 2 2 2 2 
Deposit allowances : en 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Discount houses at call . 1 1 1 1 1 1 
arr 1; 1; 1+ 13 1; 1} 
Comparison with previous week— 
Bank Bills. Trade Bilis, 


igs]. | % % % % % % 
May 7 i a" 2% aa—t 3 3 34 
» 14 —} 2% 2 3 34 4 
» al te-2 2 2t 3 3 3% 
» 2813 32% 2% 2% 24 3 34 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


London on 1930 





| veance| Par. | May 29, | Meg 2. | a> May 28, 


New York...... jdollars to £1 Cable 4-8 4-8543--86| 4-86 4-8633- ¥ 
Montreal ...... |dollars to £1 Cable 4: 4-86-- = = a6 4 | 4 4-86 4-*% 
Paris ...... +. {francs to £1 T.T, {124-21 | 123-92--9 224-27--29 
Berlin ......... |marks to £1 T.T. | 20-43 | 20- Se Ser staan = 474-48 
Amsterdam... |florins to £1 T.T. | 12-107 | 12-073--08| 12-10§-% 12-098-§ 
Brussels ...... |belga to £1 T.T. | 35-00 | 34-814--82 | 34-95--953 | 34-913--92 
Milan ......... {lire to £1 T.T. | 92-46 | 92-73--77 | 92-92--94 | 92-93--95 
Berne ......... |francs to £] = rt | 25-114--113| 25-224--% | 25-15i—-16 
Oslo .........006 {kroner to £1 T.T. | 18-159 |18-153--163) 18-16--1 18-163-} 
Stockholm ... {kronor to £1 T.T, | 18-159 |18-103--114) 18-143-3 18-144-2 
Copenhagen... |kroner to £1 T.T. | 18-159 |18-153--164] 18-163--17 | 18-16--164 
Madrid......... to £1 T.T. | 25-224 | 39-80--82 | 48-50--60 | 52-50--60 
Lisbon......... jescudo to £1 2. 4-50 1084-3 083-8 108}-% 
Vienna...... eee . to £1 T.T. | 34-584 | 34:°44--47 | 34-60--€3 | 34-60--63 
conn +. |krone to £1 T.T. 1 et et 164-164 164-1644 
Baipede ecece . |dinars to £1 T.T. | 25- 2744-27 276-276 2753-276 
Pest...... to £1 T.T. | 27-82 27-79--83 | 27-89--92 | 27-88--93 
eccee lei to £1 T.T. |813-6 817-819 816-818 816-818 
= pcocecece - ee al 7 “oe sraksiet srabsret 668-673 
iiccsnsoe rachmsze ake 743-37 748-375. 3743-37 
Oonstantinople|piastres to £1 | T.T. 110 1025 nom. | 1025 eellers | 1025 a 
Moscow ...... jroubles to £1 T.T. 9°46 |+9-438--457| 9-442--461 | 9-444~463 
Warsaw ...... |sloty to £1 T.T. | 43-38 433-2 434-% | 434-% 
it re... |F. marks to £1} T.T. {193-23 | 192%-192$ | 193-193 | 193-1932 
Kovno...... +. jlita to £1 T.T. | 48-66 483-49 483-49 481-49 
Reval ......... |kroon to £1 T.T. | 18-159 | 18-22--29 | 18-20--27 | 18-20--27 
Miliseccscece ++. |late to £1 T.T. | 25-224 | 25-17--27 | 28-20--27 | 25-20--30 
Alexandria ... |piastres to £1 | Sight 97¢ 97 %—-ts 9T 4 - Wank 
Buenos Aires |pence to peso | T.T. | 47-62d.| 42}-# K4- 344-4 
Rio de Janeiro | pence to mils. | 90 days| 16- _ 524-8 3H- 344-8 
Montevidev... |pence to Scie 443-453 2 4, 27-274 
° to £1 90 days 40 39-93 40-00 40 05 
coccescee ng. to Per £1| 90days|} par 12- oy 17-35 17-373 
Calcutta ...... pence 2. f 1/5#-+# 1/5#-% U5 %-# 
Bombay ...... to T.T. 18 ust} # 1/5 #- 1/5#- 
Madras...... an rupee 7a Ll} 15% 1/54 Venn 
Hong Kong... |ster. to dollar | T.T. eo |1/44-§ nom. un hie 1l4d-llid 
Sbanghai...... ster. to tael ==. ae sy sinm 22 ug 1/2-1/2$ 
Singapore ... |ster.to dollar | T.T. | 2s. 4d. 3-H 2/3R-4 
Kobe .... ster. to yen T.T. | 24-57d.| 2/073-27 “ok 210 
Manila ......... ter. to peso T.T. |24-066d.| +2/0% 2 p 2 ot 
Mezxioo......... pesos to £ Zee 9-76 10-10--35 | 10-00--10 | 9-60--90 
Glam............ ster. to babt. | T.T. | 21-82d.! 1/10 1/9§ 1/98 
1 Rate for previous day, 





public, 8%. 


peas pmiaa eee S Months, | ¢ Months. | 6 Months 


*” 
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OVERSEAS BANK RATES. 
Changed. From To Changed. From To 
% % % % 
May 16,1931 2 2% Nov. 7, 1930 4 
Dec. 2,1928 10 9 Jan. 2,1931 2 2 
Mar. 10,1930 5 4% June 24,1930 4 “ 
May 28,1930 6 5% Mar. 12, 1931 5% § 
= - a 5 Oct. 4,1930 8 ie 
y 21, 

Mar. 31,1931 9 8 Oct. 21,1930 7 {% 
May 28,1930 6 5% May 20,1930 6 5 
May 28,1931 7 6 Jan. 29, 1931 10 3 
Nov. 12,1930 4 3 Feb. 5,1931 3% 3 
Oct. 10,1930 4 5 
Aug. 26,1930 6% 6 Jan. 22,1931 2% 2 
Apr. 1,1930 7 6 Oct. 6,1930 5-48 5- o 
June 2,1930 8&8 7% Sept. 9, 1930 at 

Oct. 3, 1930 4 
May 7,1931 2 l¢ May 14,1931 4 34 





July 17,1930 5¢ 6 


Central Hank of Ohile.— Discount rate for member banks, 7%; discount rate for the 
@ 6% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
b 7% applied to private persons and firms. 


CURRENT PRICES IN NEW YORE. 
The Irving Trust Company cable the following money and 


exchange rates in New York :— 


May 28, Apr. 29, May 6, May 13, May 20, May 27, 
1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
oO . o % 























% y /9 to /o 
i 3 it Wy 1 i it 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 34 2 2 ti 1} 13 
Bank acceptances :— —-—-——— Selling Ratee—___—_—__ — 
Members—eligible, 90 days...... 2% 1¢ lt lt 1 1 
Non-mem.—eligible 90 days .... 24 1g 14 lt 1 1 
Ineligible, 90 days..........s0-.+0 2k 1} 1g 1+ 12 1g 
Commercial] accept. 90 days ...... 34 28 28 2 2 2 
Rates of Exchange, Par May 28, | May 13, | May 20, | May 27, 
New York on— Level. | 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
London— | 
4-83 | 4-83 48348] 4-84 
Dollars for £1 4- 8666 4°86 4-86 4-868 Sack 
4-853 | 4-854 | 4-864) 4-86 
i aa —e Cents for 1 franc 3-918 | 3-92 3-914) 3:914 3-918 
Brussels .. » |Cente for 1 Belga | 13-90 | 13-95 | 13-91 | 13-91 | 13-92; 
Switzerland... » |Cents for 1 franc | 19-30 19-35 19-27 19-28 19-33: 
ED ascecrcsccess »» |Cents for 1 lire 5-263 | 5-234] 5:°234 | 5-233} 5-23 
Berlin.........++ »» {Cents for 1 mark | 23-31 23-854 | 23-80% | 23-80 | 23-73 
Vienna .......... »» |Ote.forAustrn.shig) 14-07 14-10 14-044 | 14-04% | 14-07% 
Madrid........... » |Centa for 1 peseta| 19-30 | 12-21 | 10-08 | 10-06 9-50 
Amsterdam »» |Cents for 1 guilder| 40-195 | 40-19} | 40-162 | 40-17 40-20 
Co: ore) ee 26°75 | 26-75% | 26°77 | 26-77 
TP scasacevenses »» » |Cents for 1 kroner} 26-80< | 26-75 | 26-7 26°77% | 26°77 
Stockholm a 6°83 | 26-79% | 26-80 | 26-80 
Athens .......... »» |Centeforldrachma| 1-297 | 1-292 1-2 1-298 | 1-293 
Montreal ....... »» |Can. Cents for $1 100 | a dis. | dia. | ¥, dis. | 2, dis. 
Yokohama ..... » |Cents for 1 49- - 49°38 | 49-40 | 49°40 | 49-40 
Hong Kong..... ,, |CenteforH.Kong$ “7 34-30 24°65 24°25 23°35 
ai ...... ,, |Ote.for1 Shng.tael 424 31-25 30-124 | 28°87} 
Calcutta......... »» {Cente for 1 rupee 36-50 | 35-97 | 36-16 | 36-16 | 36-17 
Buenos Aires... ,, |Gold Pesosfor$100)103-65 (115-20 (140-80 {141-40 /|146-10 
Rio de Janeiro ,, |Cents for 1 milreis| 32-42 11-75 6-50 6-95 6-80 
Valparaiso .. » (Cente for 1 peso 12-125 | 12-00 12-06 12-06 12-03 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 


The Irving Trust Company cable the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 











Country Method - | Par Value. Usance. — 

24-3325 Sight London 24°59 

25-25 “ 29°15 

i Cordobas to £ 4-865 ' oe 
RENT Bcccccccccescscoceceve obas to £ ..... : » ; 4 

Colones to £ ...... 9-73 ea | 9-92 

Bolivianos to & ... 13-33 | 13-483 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 
The South African Banks quote the following rates :— 
Union of South Africa. Union of South Africa 














From March 16, From March 14, 
1931. 1931. 

London on South Africa. South Africa on London. 
Buying. | Selling. Buying. | Belting. 

i 2% dis. | par to i% Pin. 2% prem 
14% dis. # ” a % » 
ae ” ‘3 ” 1 e% ” 3 i ” 
24% go | ifs a 
318 % »» 13% » 22% ose 





OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES. 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND. 


London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 




















| New Zealand. on London®. 
| Buying. Selling. Buying. Selling. 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia, | Zealand.| tralia. | Zealand.| tralia. | Zealand} tralia, | Zealand, 
ae eek | in 130 109% 130 109% 130 1102 
Sight 131 1ll 1304 110 12 108+ 130. 1093 
3O days 132 1ll ae ‘<n 128 108 130 109 
60 days 133 112% eee ooo 128 1074 1292 10 
90 days 1334 113 ame Gas 128 107 1294 10 


All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £1/00—-LONDON. 


INDIAN GOLD STANDARD RESERVE. 


During the week ending May 23rd, a further £3,750,000 was 
transferred from the Gold Standard Reserve in England to the 
Home Treasury. The total amount transferred from the Gold 
Standard Reserve to the Home Treasury from {April ] to May 23, 
1931, was £6,750,000. 
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BULLION. 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold for week 
ended May 21, 1931, are issued by the Statistical Department 
of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 





Imported into Great Britain and 


Exported from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 


Northern Ireland. 








From— £ \| To— £ 
Netherlands ..............000. 3,359 | PEIN cunccndcipengnegionsens 15,770 
PI cscnbennrsecessennces 443,354 | RR 3,309 
British W. Africa ......... 46,363 ENN - Scusneseqsensesene 2,000 
British 8. Africa ............ 240,649 | Spain ..... pepe je 3,272 

TED aathaabievesevenepeyns ; 6,820 
Total declared value of Total declared value of 
en 733,725 SEED. sansceessinsoreee 31,171 





GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


The arrivals and withdrawals of gold during the past week, as 
announced by the Bank of England, have been as follows :— 


1931. ARRIVALS. £ 1931. WITHDRAWALS. £ 
May 22 Bars bought ......... 23,669 | May 22 Sovs. for export ......... 3,000 
i 'shiannsspeeenehiapavbainwsens Nil 23 Sovs. for export ......... 4,000 
DD. anscuunswasenscqneessoossesss Nil EE cs suarrasenbkeanes 7,002 
27 Bars bought ......... 236,568 27 Sovs. for export ......... 6,000 

28 Sovs. released ......... 100,000 DW pavdnancheccunepesseneionsennes vil 
ren WR . cceisetesverei 20,002 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on May 27, 1931, 


as follows :— 
GOLD. 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£150,173,380 on the 20th instant (as compared with £148,976,873 
on the previous Wednesday), and represents an increase of £2,547,758 
since December 31, 1930. The shipment of bar gold which arrived 
from South Africa this week was only about £241,000, which, 
together with £45,000 from West Africa, was available in the open 
market to-day. There was only a small demand, trade require- 
ments being about £40,000, and the price was fixed at 84s. 93d. per 
fine ounce. The Bank of England secured £236,000 at the statutory 
buying price. Movements of gold at the Bank of England during 
the week have resulted in a net influx of £683,816. Receipts totalled 
£703,818, of which £443,334 was in sovereigns from Argentina and 
£260,484 in bar gold. Withdrawals consisted of £13,000 in 
sovereigns taken for export and £7,002 in bar gold. 


SILVER. 


Prices have fluctuated during the past week, but the tone con- 
tinued weak. Some support has been given by China, although 
sales were also made by this quarter following a fall in the Shanghai 
exchange, but the pressure has been mainly from Indian Bazaar 
selling to cover bull commitments. The quotation had fallen to 
12 #d. for both cash and two months’ delivery by the 23rd instant, 
a leve! which attracted buying from both China and Indian Bazaar 
bears, causing a slight reaction. America has again been disposed 
to sell for near delivery, but showed less inclination at the lower 
rates. Prices were quoted level on the 22nd and 23rd instant, but 
%d. premium on cash delivery was re-established yesterday. 

The following were the United Kingdom imports and exports of 
silver registered from mid-day on the 18th instant to mid-day on 
the 23rd instant :— 


ImpPoRTs. 


£ Exports. £ 
NN hs cece ioe 121,228 | British India............... 47,879 
British West Africa....... 10,474 | Other countries ......... 23,024 
Other countries ......... 13,663 
£145,365 £70,903 
InDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees). 
May 22. May 15. May 7. 
ED RNID on cacchbonvonerowcnence + 15,371 15,767 15,660 
Silver coin and bullion in India ........... 12,671 12,610 12,549 
Silver coin and bullion out of India ..... nan soe nee 
Gold coin and bullion in India ............ 1,986 2,443 2,391 
Gold coin and bullion out of India ...... ss ee ‘i 
Securities (Indian Government) ......... 714 714 720 


Securities (British Government) 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 23rd instant consisted of about 
83,300,000 ounces in sycee, 156,000,000 dollars and 3,460 silver bars, 
as compared with about 84,000,000 ounces in sycee, 155,000,000 
dollars and 3,720 silver bars on the 16th instant. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES. 








Gol Silver— - 

Per Per Ounce. Date. a 

Ounce. | Qash |Forward om 

1931. a | a) a 
May22........| 84 93 | 12§ | 128 | May 23,1925] 34) 
» Wun. | 84 92 | 126% | 12% | » 22,1926] 31% 
iainseness Bank Holiday. » 21,1927 | 30% 
» Qu... | 8411 | 124 | 12% | ,, 20,1928| 264 
 Zhnw. | OF 98 32 12% | 5, 24,1929 | 28% 
a en 84 11 |12% | 123 »» 29,1930 | 17% 
NOTICES. 


Mr Cecil Mercer Woodbridge, J.P., and Sir Harry Gloster 
Armstrong, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., have joined the London Board of 
The Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd. 


The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., announce that a branch of 
the bank is now open at High Street, Banbury. 





THE ECONOMIST. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Company News. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Week ended May 24, Aggregate 21 weeks, 
1931 1931. 





















































(b) Week ended (000’s omitted.) (000’s omitted.) 
May 22, 1931. | Miles! , .=)2 >: | & sis 
(c) Week ended | Open. gs 23 Beles Sad $ 23 ge 32 zi 
May 23, 1931. peleglacics ai i Eg| as B8 2 
éEiSS|8°["s| 2° || £6 | £5] 8 i 
£ £ £ £) € £ £ | £ £ £ 
Great Western... | 3,761 | 255] 200} 108 308! 563}| 4,048} 3,981! 2,220) 6,201) 10,249 
Do. for 1930... 3,7544| 205) 221) 114) 335 540)| 4,334 4,548 2,697| 7,245] 11,579 
L. & N. Eastn.(c) | 6,349 | 364] 326] 228) 554; 918)| 6,053) 7,237) 5,180) 12,417] 18,470 
Do. for 1930... | 6,349 | 317] 399] 257] 656! 973)|6,559 8,489) 5,677 14,166] 20,725 
| Lon.,Md. & Scot. | 6,95: 604) 475) 240 715) 1,319)| 9,125] 9,802) 5,583) 15,385] 24,510 
Do. for 1930... | 6,9 468] 551] 231) 782) 1,250)/ 9,582 114751 5,728! 17,203) 26,785 
Southern ......... 2,180 | 346] 68] 28) 96 442)| 5,628] 1,469] 685) 2,154) 7,782 
Do. for 1930... | 2,179 | 292} 82} 26) 108)  400//5,875/1,621] 651) 2,272) 8,147 
Total of above... |19245$/1569}1069 604/1673 3,242) |24854/22489/ 13678) 36,167] 61,023 
Do. for 1930... }19238})1282]1253 628 1885) 3,161)}26350)26133) 14763) 40,896) 67,246 
Metropolitan (c) 59 /31-8 3-7) 35-5)|657-4 83-0! 740-4 
Do. for 1930... 59 |32-6 3-8) 36°4)/683-9 84-9] 768-8 
Undgd. E.R.(c) | ... |298,5} . .-+ | 298-51] 6,019 ves [60193 
Do. for 1930... coe [5l06)] .. ee 310° 6) 6,144 --» 161444 
Green Buses, &c. ooo |26°2) . os 26-2) 449-4 seas 449-4 
Lon.& Sb. Grp.(c)} ... {43-9 . | 43-911879-2 wee | 879-2 
Do. for 1930... coo =145°5) . - 45- | 892-3 _— 892-3 
*B'if'st&CoD' w(b) 80 | 2-2). ‘7 2-9)| 41-7 14-3] 56-0 
Do. for 1930... 80 | 2-2 - | *8) 3-0i) 44-0 15-5) 59-5 
*G. Northern (b) 562 |10-1) ... | ... |13-3) 23-4)/191-0 312°5) 503-6 
Do. for 1930... | 562 | 9-6] ... | ... [14-8] 24-4{/209-1 305-3} 514-4 
*Gt. Southern (b)) 2,188 |21-9] ... | coe 139°2 1-11/533-3 767 -0/1300-3 
Do, for 1930 ...| 2,188 124-61 ... |... 141-01 65-611483-6 936 -0'1409-6 
* Aggregate 20 weeks. 
OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 
| ss .| Gross Recelpta Total Gross 
z we 1 5 for Week. Receipts 
Name, g = es 
Fl ae sal 1931. | + or — 1931. + or- 
INDIAN. 
| | Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
Assam Bengal...... 2 jApril 18) 1,306| 4,00,000}4+ 9,359 9,939,000; — 47,469 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 5 |\May 2) 202) 49,400]+ 10,100 21,29.000) — 58 800 
Bengal&N.Western| 4 2'2,117| 7,55,405|— 26,402 33,53,080)— 1,83,575 
Bengal-Nagpur .... 2 \April 18) 3,187) 14,73,000) —2,05,671 39,30,000}— 7,22,000 
Bombay,Bar.,& ©.1.]| 7 ‘May 16! 3,094} 21,91,000)—1,22,000} 1,51,92,000|— 2,41 000 
Madras & 5. Mabr. 4) 25 3,229] 16,46,000) — 2,30,302 58,90.000j)— 7,26,735 
+Rohilk’d&Kumaon| 5 | 2) 572) 1,30,856'— 15,727 6,61,115} — 25,120 
South Indian ...... 3 25 2,458 11,67,124' —2,44,536 49,94,946'— 9,73,876 








+ Including Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway, 

















CANADIAN. 
$ 3 | $ $ 
Oanadian National | 19 |May ralzoa2e 3,625,974|— 671,755; 64,879,406] — 15,162,438 
Canadian Pacific... | 20 2115545] 2.654,000]— 650,000] 54,451,000|— 9,877,000 
SOUTH AMERICAN. 

Antofagasta (Chili 1931. £ £ £ £ 

and Bolivia)...... 21 |May 24) 804 14,689} —- 11,300 389,73%— 223,800 
Argentine N.E. ... | 47 23) 753 11,100}— 6,900 632,000;— 104,300 
Argentine Trans’dn.| 47 23) 111 1,797|— 1,659 161,969) — 56,131 
B.A. and Pacific... | 47 23) 2,806 153,000}+ 18,000 6,354,C00}— 831,000 
B.A. Central ........ 46 Sl we 11,349} — 488 570,584| — 31,821 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 47 16) 5,076 223,000} + 12,000) 10,159,000};— 972,000 
B.A, Western ...... 47 16) 1,926 85,000] + 5,000 3,426,000}— 562,000 
Oentral Argentine.. | 47 16} 3,442| 225,000}+ 33,000) 9,963,000/— 693,000 
Central Uruguayan | 47 16} 273 28,310) + 354] = =1,447,279}—  —.20,675 
OC. Urg(Bast Ext.) | 47 16; Sill 7,172) + 667 325,881) — 20,403 
O. Urg. (N. Ext.) | 47 16) 185 4,058) + 574 167,193] — 7,727 
O. Urug. (W. Ext.) | 47 16) 211 2,267] — 635 141,294) — 6,495 
Oordoba Oentral... | 47 16! 1,218 57,000}+ 10,000} 2,634,000) — 16,000 
Entre Rios ......... 47 16| 809} 22,400)+- 1,900) 1,286,300) + 3,800 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 21 23) 1,052 5,300}— 5,200 157,500}|— 192,800 
Leopoldina........... | 21 23) 1,918 18,450)— 13,703 425.459|— 282,308 
Leopoldina Termnl, | 21  _ 3,544|— 3,097 78,033|— 69,079 
Nitrate ......cccccscee | T44)May 15) 410 4,110}— 12,610 80,132/— 115,358 
Paraguay Central 46 23; 274 3,710} — 500 169,070] — 20,430 
Salvador.......cccecee 46 23) 100 3,583) + 916 168,866] — 45,125 
San Paulo .........0¢ 20 17) 1534 23,443|— 19,466 569,086]— 271,012 
United of Havana 47 23) 1,369 24,0891 — 24,117 1,814,560]+ 1,256,213 

+ Months, 


OTHER OVERSEAS. 






























Gt.Southn. of Spain | 19 [May 16] 104|Pes.75,786|— 22,794 1,555,860 762,828 
Mexican Railway... | 20 21) 483) $205,1001— 56,400] 4,219,300/— 925,700 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS. 

~) 4 £ £ £ é 
Anglo-Argentine... | 20 |May 20] 329]  70,726/— 14,943) 1,501,108}— 184,795 
B. Aires Lacroze ... | 46 37] ... 10,564/— 1,218 531,402|— 23,158 
Liverpool Corp...... | 7 20} 124) 29,087|— 836 207,739] — 6,052 
Madras Electric ... | +44 15| ... |Rs.51,162/— 5,320 437,566]+ 19,821 
L.0.0. Tramways... | 7 201 166|  80,430|— 2,333 571,262)— 20,352 

t+ Months, 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS. 
teceipts fc scei © Date. 
4 |Enaing| Dee Receipts for Month. | Receipts to Date 
Company. = 1931. | crip- ' 
= tion. | 1931. | + or — 1931. + or -- 





| 


: § $ $ 
3,436,088) — 1,760,934|53,715,817|+ 1,065,775 
2,230,925] — 2,369,498) 39,794,675] — 4,361,455 
Apr. 30] Gross |15,233,779| — 3,076,245|57,434,769| — 14,056,988 

Net 894,890) — 1,295,803) 995,351)— 5,846,56! 


| 
nnn cee ea Uday EUyEEIn ES SESE 
i] 


Oities Services Co. | 12 = 30} Gross 
Net 


Canadian Nat. Riys.| 4 | 


1] 


2,000 


6,735 
5,120 
3,876 


g 
84,793 
23,158 

6,052 

19,821 

20,352 





May 30, 1931.] 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Rate % per Annum, except 


where as “y * or Stated piviend 
n Cash. 
* Interim div. + Final div. — 


Name of Company. 


Interim | Date of Method Latest Pre- 




















or Pay- of Yea. vious 
Final. | ment. | Payment. ear. | Year. 
= cial eDiets 
BANKS. % % 
Anglo-Polish Bank ..............+.. one eee oes 8 8 
Bank ot Hove, Cosiie... or ee 7 m2 ie Quarterly me nae 
Imperial Bank of Persia ......... - p.s.t| plus bonjus of 21/-p.s.|13/- p.s./13/- ps 
- INSURANCE. 7 - 
Sun Insurance Office ............... oa a ae 534 65 
TEA AND RUBBER. 
Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber ...... ‘ns Less tax 2 10 
Doom Dooma Tea................24+ 15%t sia con 20 30 
Tecgh River Tee .......cccccccccccee 23 %t sais hes 10 35 
ee T%T pee was 10 20 
Straits Pinstetions ccaphanenpaes anne 64%t 
SS Ee “ee wn one 15 173 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber ... an a de 5 124 
Kaduna Syndicate 74 %T iu io 10 20 
Lonely Reef Gold.................00. ean aa aie 20 25 
OTHER COMPANIES. 
Aberdeen Ceylon and Eastern 
eh aan tenndammsiaen 23 %t ia Less tax 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery 5%* eee 
Brickwood and Co. ..............065 7%*| May 30 ia 
0 ee 15%* ine Tax free sie cia 
Carr's Flour Mille ........c.c.c.0000 10% + eae ae 15 10 
CONG NOR. GRECO, cccccccscsccese 8k %T oie woe 12} 12} 
itis natatcnscunesnne 4%t ia ai 64 64 
Glenfield and Kennedy ............ 6%T a cu 10 124 
Greater Scala (Birmingham) 5%t 8 8 
eee ies in 6 6 
eer 73 %T ae 12} 124 
House Property and Investment 5% tT meer Less tax 10 10 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada ..... 13%*| June 30 ste ‘an oa 
Investment Trust Corporation... 12% t aa. OT ee 20 20 
Lascelles, Tichner and Co.......... 4% aie 8 8 
EL ‘a Less tax 10 10 
Maidstone and District Motor 
TN cnchiicsdicuideusthailoasansee Tht | ie 12 12 
Malta and Mediterranean Gas ... 5%t | Tax free oF 3 
Metropolitan Associations, &c.... 23% | tan 5 5 
Montgomery and Co................. ies 15 15 
North British Canadian Invstmnt = 24 5 
S. Symons and Co, ......0c000000e 5%t | 20 2 
Scottish Ontario and Manitoba 
Oe Ia fas ae sai 24 5 
Second Guardian Trust............. nai ane oa 7 7 
Southdown Motor .................5 ‘ See 15 15 
Sphere Investment................+. eee 44 44 
United Theatres ..............000 ons wee a 6 10 
Wyman and Sons................06+ 10%t| July 1 ioe 174 20 





KADUNA PRosPEcTORS, Ltp.—Owing to the low price prevailing for tin, the 


directors are unable to recommend the payment oi a dividend for the year , 
October 31, 1930. pay 1e year ended 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION, LTD.—The accounts for the year ending June 
30, 1931, will, it is expected, be available for presentation to shareholders in 
September next. As a result of the depression in the industries in which the 
corporation is interested, no ordinary dividend will be recommended for the 
current financial year. The dividend on the 64 per cent. preference shares will 
be paid on June 30th for the half-year period ending on that date. 


NeW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY COMPANY, LTD.—The following 
announcement, dated May 21, 1931, has been issued by the above company : 

Owing to the increasingly difficult conditions in Australia and New Zealand, 
which are adversely affecting the company’s business, and to the heavy depreciation 
and loss on exchange which these conditions may involve, the directors regret to 
have to inform the stockholders that the consideration of the payment of any 
further dividends on the stocks of the company, both preference and ordinary 
must be deferred until the final resuits of the year have been ascertained.” ™ 


THE ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED.—The directors announce that, after making 
provision to meet the fall in the value of the stocks of metals and/or concentrates 
on hand at December 3lst last, they are unable to recommend the payment of a 
final dividend in respect of 1930. The reports and statements of account will be 
issued to shareholders towards the end of June, and the annual general meeting 
will be held early in July. ‘The dividend on the cumulative preference shares of the 
Corporation for the half year ending June 30th will be paid (less income tax) on 


July 1st next in English currency to shareholders on both the English and Australian 
registers. 


IONIAN BANK, Ltp.—In view of the world-wide depression which continues to 
affect the earning power of the bank, the court of directors have arrived at the 
decision not to pay an interim dividend for the current year. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, LTD.—The preliminary statement of accounts has been 
considered by the directors. This shows a trading profit in excess of the previous 
year. Copies of the full accounts will be issued to shareholders within the next 
few weeks, and at the annual general meeting, to be held on June 24th, the director 
will recommend payment of the dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative preference 
Shares for the year to March 31, 1931, but will not recommend any dividend on 
the ordinary shares. 





SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEETS. 


AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED. 
February 28, 1931. 


LIABILITIES, Compared | ASSETS. Compared 
with Fel with Feb. 
Amount. 28, 1930. | Amount. 28, 1930. 

£ £ | £ £ 


7% Cum. Pref. (£1) 4,500,000 


| Copyrights and 
Ord. shares (10s.) 1,200,000 


goodwill at cost 5,326,602 





5t% deb. stock ... 3,330,776 — 59,245 | Properties, plant.. 1,311,895 — 41,432 
Int. accrued ...... 70,987 — 3,593 | Investments on 
General reserve ... 400,000 220,000 subsidiaries at 
Pensions fund 230,000 10,000 ME iackniasadnatn 2,190,280 a 
Creditors ......... 633,281 + 25,742 | Owing by subs.... 416,048 — 6,084 
Owing to subs. .. 52 — 198 | Trade investments 
Profit and loss ... 452,168 — 8,492 at cost or under 793,208 + 244,815 
I sicaccraeien 55,682 — 16,476 
IL. ccunscnathans 308,655 — 243 
ME Stianiocasacaie 414,894 + 3,634 
BN tirectal 10,817,264 + 184,214 BO nikcticsca 10,817,264 + 184,214 
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BRITISH COTTON AND WOOL DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 














LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with Mar. with Mar. 
Amount. 31, 1930. Amount. 31, 1930. 
£ £ 
Ord. shares ......... 774,165 se Land, plant, &c..... 1,379,569 +36,273 
4% deb. stock ..... 620,000 ia PN a cincenankaance 71,750 —29,420 
Deb. int. accrued... 6,200 BIE cevadcnsasonss 112,796 —32,569 
Reserve............... 230,000 ibe Shares in subsidi- 
Depreciation fund.. 107,336 +25,000 Si iccdacdatanses 136,471 — 1,909 
Investment contin- I iseccscacsccasiae 46,180 —36,367 
gency fund 45,000 “ae Trustees for debs.... 40,545 + 600 
Creditors ...... 53,030 —27,048 | Investments at cost 81,818 a 
Profit and loss 33,398 —61,344 
I iniedencten 1,869,129 —63,392 WO esicereesse 1,869,129 —63,392 


CREDIT LYONNAIS. 


Principal items of the yearly report presented to the shareholders at the 
general meeting on April 22, 1931 :— 





Dec., 1929. Dec., 1930. 
rs. Frs. 
Deposits (including current accounts) ............... 11,415,852,942 15,208,562,083 
ea, cdaiacathaad 512,591,226 386,272,505 
Cash in hand and at banks .......................0ceeees 1,036,579,842  1,314,531,186 
Bills receivable and French Treasury Bills ......... 8,198,539,375  8,585,502,516 
Debtor Current QOCOURLE .....ccccccoccccccccccccsscccesce 4,199,454,381  4,813,245,334 
Loans against securities and contangoes ............ 461,207,155 414,389,624 
TURAN DRMRINEIIN << .ccacassccecosacscacececacseeseer 4,403,029 4,195,321 
Bank premises (old and new) ..............sceeseeeeeres 35,000,000 35,000,000 


_ The net profits for the year 1930, after deducting all general expenses, amortisa- 
tions, provisions, &c., amount to Frs. 84,853,201. The ratio per cent. of reserve 
fund to paid-up capital is 196-08. 

INVERESK PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
December 31, 1930. 


LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 

with Dec. with Dec, 

Amount. 28, 1929. Amount. 28, 1929, 

£ £ £ £ 

63% 1st cum. pf. Heritable property 197,840 — 23 

i asiiaatinawdnien 1,499,950 — S f PU, Oe. cccssen 207,796 + 3,614 

7% 2nd cum. pf. Furniture ...,.... 465 + 465 
ivvcsacacusences 1,349,135 ewe Investments in 

Ord. shares £1... 1,299,953 + 48 subsids. at cost 2,902,429 — 3,328,807 
Loan from sub- Associated co.’s at 

sidiary co. ... ca — 2,009 CO eae 1,999,926 +1,999,926 

Bills payable 11,668 — 12,829 | Loanstosubsids. 299,737 — 107,088 

Creditors ......... 62,177 — 14,928 | Associated co.’s.. 24,730 + 24,730 

Loans from ban- Divs. of subsids. 24,949 — 24,397 
Pe acaseieisons 744,584 — 407,370 | Loan to St. Cuth- 

Reserve accounts 1,276,567 — 572,404 bert’s Paper Wks. 35,603 + 3,894 
Profit and loss ... 65,719 — 1,282 | Sundry _invest- 

ments at cost.. 6,010 wee 

DedCOES ....cccccce 515,836 + 446,828 

Bills receivable... 6,865 — 1,058 

EE ‘wesacccretes 87,457 — 20,356 

is cctracadenses 110 — 8,503 

BU iicinin 6,309,753 —1,010,777 TORE iconv 6,309,753 —1,010,777 


SIEMENS BROTHERS AND CO., LIMITED. 
December 31, 1930. 


LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with Dec. with Dec. 
Amount. 31, 1929. Amount. 31, 1929. 
£ £ £ £ 
10% cum. pref. Properties.......... 1,188,625 — 4,901 
shares (£1)....... 550,000 Materials, &c. ..... 967,705 — 90,272 


Ord. shares (£1)... 2,450,000 a 
44% deb. stock... 689,500 — 34,800 
Creditors............ 493,743 — 14,936 


Colonial agencies 
net assets ....... sie — 79,212 
Investments and 





Pref. div.(half-ye.) 27,500 aii loans to subsi- 
Due to subsidiaries 267,233 +168,152 GIN eccasvinatae 764,328 + 26,411 
Deb. redemp.fund 346,965 36,412 | Invest. in Caxton 
Sundry reserves... 77,730 + 5,240 TEOCERIS 2c .ccccce 670,000 one 
General reserve... 148,643 ‘sae Disbursements ... 6,079 + 2,994 
Buildings reserve 43,600 one | See 931,520 +182,626 
Profit and loss ... 489,936 + 40,175 | Investments ...... 264,869 — 17,814 
| Trade investments 620,570 + 137,887 
| CM ic cuinsvendenesn 171,154 + 32,524 
Total ......... 5,584,850 +200,243 | SOU acincaias 5,584,850 +200,243 





REPORTS AND NOTICES. 


Mr Adam T. Turquand-Young has been reluctantly compelled 
to resign from the board of the Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated 
Corporation, Ltd. Mr Roger Wright has been elected chairman, 
and Messrs Oswald H. C. Balfour, C.M.G., and H. C. Drayton have 
been co-opted to the board. 


At the annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., the chairman, Sir Joseph 
Broodbank, announced the resignation, as from June Ist next, 
of Mr W. E. Gray as general manager of the corporation and the 
appointment jointly of Mr T. E. Keysell and Mr Wm. J. Ralph 
to succeed him. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION, LIMITED.—The initial 


report of the Amalgamated Metal Corporation, Ltd., which was 
incorporated on December 7, 1929, and acquired as from January 1, 
1930, all the issued capital of the British Metal Corporation, Ltd., 
and Henry Gardner and Company, Ltd., shows a total income of 
£307,807. Deducting expenses, fees and interest, &c., there is a 
net profit of £298,318. Preference dividends absorbed £53,917, 
and the ordinary shares are to receive a dividend of 5 per cent., less 
tax, £18,751 is written off preliminary expenses and £11,360 carried 
forward. Total assets stand at £6,282,948. Cash is at £301,277, 
and bills receivable amount to £249,365. Sundry, debtors stand at 
£1,434,887, and sundry creditors amount to £1,567,428. Stocks 
stand at £2,020,183, and investments at £747,859. Shares in 
subsidiaries amount to £949,854. Amount owing by subsidiaries 
is £558,653. Reserves total £780,000. The capital is £3,312,500. 
Meeting : Fur Trade Sale Room, E.C., June 3rd, at 2.30 p.m. 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS.—The net profit for the year ended LONDON THEATRE DEAL.——Sir Harok 
February 28, 1931, amounted to £716,507, a reduction of £19,252 | the control of Associated Theatre P 
compared with 1929-30. The preference dividend absorbs £315,000 | held by the American 
and the ordinary distribution, which, with the final payment of 
8 per cent. now recommended, is maintained at 15 per cent., absorbs 
£180,000. <A transfer of £200,000 (against £220,000) is to be made 
to general reserve, increasing it to £600,000, and £10,000 is again 
to be placed to pensions and allowances fund, leaving £146,167 to 
be carried forward (against £134,660). 


1 Wernher is about t 


10 aeqys, 


roperties (London) Ltd... 
+ Ltd, nog 


Shubert Brothers. — ; 
control of six leading West-End ere = henceforth eg 
Gaiety, Apollo, Shaftesbury, Adelphi and the Cambri Is Majesty 
Theatre Properties (London), Ltd., was seniotened i Aan ie 
an authorised and issued capital of £500,000 in ¢] Pa ad ay 
in 7} per cent. cumulative preference and £200,000 in a he 
It has also £139,150 of 6} per cent. first mortgage det ae _— 
outstanding of £250,000 authorised and issued. 


FABRIQUE DE SOIE ARTIFICIELLE DE TOMASZOW, 5&.A., THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, LIMITED —The 
WARSAW.—Aiter making provisions for depreciation on plant, | Molasses Company, Limited, announce that they hac, Cy 
buildings and machinery, bad and doubtful debts, income tax, &c., | to liquidate the British Molasses Company, Limited a 
there is a profit left for 1930 of Zl. 3,498,851, compared with | Cane Molasses Company, Limited, two of their om 
Z1. 4,801,219 last vear. After deducting directors’ fees and bonus | This is purely an internal arrangement to 
for the staff, a dividend of 74 per cent. is being paid. According to | working, and has no other significance. The trading of denna 
the report, the management have been successful in reducing the | subsidiary companies will in future be carried on by th Cain 
cost of production, and by keeping the plant constantly up to date | Molasses Company, Limited, who are taking over and julfline 
are continuing their efforts to obtain still better results. outstanding contracts. , —— 





decide 


ed 1 the Py 
subsidiary Compania 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 

















Peete Appropriation. ] Corresponding 
Balance After Amount Soe | Period Lax. 
Year from | Payment | 4Vailable Dividend. Carried tol I Year 
Company. Endin Last “on | for —_ — a i 
S g | Last | pistri- || Prefce. Ordinary. Reserve, | Balance |) 
Account. | Deben- | atin. | Deprecia-|Forward, Net | Dr: 
ees | Amount) Amount. | Rate. | Hon, &e. | Profit, deni 
jl 
tis | £ | £ £ | ¢ £ | 4 
Financia! Land, &c. ! 
House Property and Invest. | Mar. 35 9.397, 32,779 a 1,509; 7,005 33,556 


| 
Park Gate Iron and Steel... | Mar. 4,235 33,210, 37,445 | 


| 
| 
| 
1) 
Iron, Coal and Steel. al | 

3 as 

Wilsons and Clyde Coal ..... | Feb. 28 10212, 7.87| 18,089 3.500). 
1) 
| 


/o 
19046! 11,625 10 
Sf 25,000, 12,445) 62,007 . 


Dr. 30,000, 8,411) 5,003 


| % | 
| 
Motor and Cycle. 


Alvis Car and Engineering | Dec. 3 
































' i 
12,589, Dr. Last i 5,812 | 5,596 15,688. 
. | i! 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions. | Dec. 3 195,912) 1,260,757, 1,456,669)... 1,259,541 17} 19,031, 178,097, 1,085,666 2 
Rubber, &c. | | | | } | wi) 
Besoeki Plantations........... Dec. 31 13,544) 3,622 17,166); _—«... i en — 17,166; 13,786 § 
British Malay Rubber ....... | Dee. 31 | 15,628) 2.671) 18,299} ... = ane 1,000} 17,299) 17,716 $ 
British Rubber Es. of Java | Dec. 31} — 12,060) Dr. 19,637| Dr.7,577|| —... we .. — |Dr. 14,205, 6,628, 42.083 5 
Cheras Rubber.............++0+ Dee. 31 15,249) 426, 15,675)|_... vie a . | 15,675) 11,18) 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber Dec. 31 4,407) 9,336. 13,743)| sak 2,250 5 3,500' 7,993) 11,437 4 
Java United Plantations ... | Dec. 31 22,619) Dr. 5,575 17,044) ae aes aie we | 17,044) 17.5% 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber..... | Dec. 31| 20,357; 20,359 40,716 | 10,000, 30,716) 58.38 <1 
Kuala Selangor Rubber ....... Dee. 31 | 7,935) Dr. 3,514, 4,421)! sae ie as oe 4,421)! 12,350) 
Kurau Rubber Estate ....... Dec. 31 | 7,547, Dr. 1,499) 6,048) he ne se a 6,048 ‘i 
Oriental Rubber .............. Dec. 31 9,099, 1,332, 10,431), 1,000; 9,431, 898 ; 
Sungei Batu(Malaya)Rubber | Dec. 31 17,737, Dr. 1,716) 16,021'! re 16,021 9,834 
Sungei Matang Rubber ...... Dec. 31 3,626| Dr. 2,286, —_1,340!| | oe] ee 2,068 
Sungei Purun  (F.M.S.) | Dec. 31 15,266) 1,414 16.680 || 350; 16,330) 12,76 
Sungei Siput Rubber ........ Dec. 31 16,703! Dr. 3,884 12,819)| ... | 12,819 6,17) 
United Sua Betong Rubber = Dec. 31 | 36.768, 14,108) 50,876 | | 50,876 oe 7 
Windsor (F.M.S8.) Rubber... | Dec. 31 | 10,868) Dr. 2,323) 8,545) . 8,545 2,716 ° 
Shipping. | | } | | | 59.079) ails 
British Tanker Co. .........+. Dec. 31 | 81,123! 218,156 299,279)... 240,000, 6 w | 59,279) 211" 
Tea. | | | } | | soars 204g 3 
Chubwa Tea ...........00c0000 Nov. 30| 33,100) Dr. 1,617, 31,483) 3,710 5,300 5 . | 22,479 583 5 
Jetinga Valley Tea ..........- Dec. 31 7,208} 2,811) 10,019 3,068) _—t.. ak 2,000; 4,951, 15813 * 
New Sylhet Tea .......--++.++5 Dec. 31 4,386) Dr. 3,286, 1,100)|_—... ~ ss aoe 11 CO 
ENS THOR. ccc ncencecssescovcces Dec. 31 3,413) Dr. 1,890 1,523 Sa A axe we =| 1,928) 
Textiles. | | 7 - Dr 1721! 
Armitage (Sir Elkanah) ..... Mar. 28 | 2,335|Dr. 16,769 Dr. 14,434)| ... 7 w+ |Dr. 15,000) 566 Dr.ti= 
Crosses and Heatons’ Asso- lnon7374}| 55.273 
ciated Mills ..............000 Mar. 31 | Dr. 50,424 Dr139,234 Dr189,658)|—... sa o 17,656 Dr2i31 “ 
Crosses and Winkworth Con- | | 066, 31,325 
solidated Mills .............- Mar. 31 6,473\Dr. 47,539| Dr. 41,066 oh ans ‘ai eis a prAde 
hiskde (John) and Co. ...... | Dec. 31 |Dr. 16,760) Dr. 9,274|Dr. 26,034| —... as we ve |Dr.26034) Dr 
mways and Omnibuses. | 133 
Southdown Motor Services... |Mar.31| 21,511 75,911| 97,422)... 60,000 15 15,000 22,422, 61.8 
Trust. | | 
British Overseas and General | 5,004 15,775 
UUUTIROE acceciiesessssvsis May 14 2,755, 13,706 16,461) 7,582 3,875) 5 + | gay'og2! 368.757 
Investment Trust Corp. ... | May 1| 145,197, 359.885, 505,082)| 84,000) 217,000, 20 | ane 65.642 
Second Guardian Trust ..... |May 5) = 11,927 58,013, 69,940, 19,375) 27,125) 7 10,000 ae $0,961 
Sphere Investment Trust... | Mar. 31 | 3,272! 48,037) 51,309|, 23,250) 17,437 4} 7,000 "161 7,925 
Tea a Tenet ladeaablliibeak Mar. 31 8,861; 5,300; 14,161||_ ... sas | a oe | 14, J 
ther Companies. 6 611,206 + 
Allied Newspapers ............ Dec. 31| 177,862| 495,220) 673,082!| 299,250 38,750, 24 | 120,000) ae rtd 
Amalgamated Metal Corp. .. | Dec. 31] _... 298,318] 298,318) 53,917, 214,290) 5 18,7 146.167) 735.19 
Amalgamated Press........... | Feb. 28 | 134,660! 716,507, 851,167/| 315,000, 180,000! 15 | 210,000 een ‘pr. 49065. 
Associated Automatic ...... | Mar. 31 Kot Dr. 567; Dr. 567 sin nee sit a 4 ee 40,827 + 
Catalinas Warehouses ....... | Dec. 31 | 25,467 25.467|| 25,467 - —~ F - 
City and West End Proper- | | o7| 27,857 86.74) | 
Sie tik ccessieduaaaihiinannaien Mar.25| 26,804] 95,704| _ 122,508|| 15,356, 39,768) 73t | 59,927), Sn py jah 
Faulder (Henry) and Co. .... Dec. 31 |Dr. 13,166|Dr. 35,615) Dr. 48,781 oe a “3 sol 30,018 114.2% ~ 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber | Dec. 31| 137,420, 126,084| 263,504||__... 80,000} 10 3,486) eR GAS 67,82 ° 
Bete att Oe. sccrerveseceveneses ‘May 2 28,491! 61,788) 90,279 2,092 34.750) 25T 24,792) 65.719 181.7% 
Inveresk Paper.............++++ | Dee. 31 | 65,601! 118 65,719 cai a a - 7 3,702 20.31) 
Meters Limited...............+. |Mar.31| 5,898 17,340 «—«23.238|| 7,216, «12,320, 9 os | 3103, 14662 
North British Rubber ...... | Dee. 31 27,153! Dr. 100425\ Dr. 73,272\| 5,625 as si Dr.102000) . 21.62 
Symons (S.) and Co. ......... Mar.31/ . 1,074; 19,212| 20,286)... 16,000} 20 2,619) 14.292) 55.6 
Wyman and Sons ............ Dee. 31] — 11,303} 60,039} —-'71,342|| 21,050, 27,000; 17} one) , 


t+ Free of income tax. 
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Commerctal BWeports. 


MARKET SUMMARY. 


ie seasonal decline in the world’s industrial activity which has 
: y become noticeable, particularly in the United States, has 
ay adverse effect on the principal commodity markets. The 
+s) coal trade experiences Increasing difficulties in foreign 
kets and the home demand for industrial fuel fails to expand. 
gidition to this there has been a sharp decrease in house-coa! 
yements. Activity in the iron and steel} industry has declined 
ser, and the decision to discontinue the output restriction scheme 
he tinplate industry of South Wales after June 12th has caused 
A!) in prices. Non-ferrous metals have again been weak. ‘Tin 
nned to £102 2s. 6d. despite the new quota scheme, and copper 
“ in New York are the lowest for fifty years. Raw cotton, too, 
allen to a very low level, which is partly due to favourable 
ther reports from the United States and to the low level of 

nption, Wool prices, though lower than at the beginning 
he year, have been fairly well maintained. The expectation of 


Li 





— pwer crop has kept up raw jute prices, although business in yarn 
riding cloth fails to expand. Among cereals, wheat has declined, 
Lag wing favourable crop reports in North America. The Con- 
r nce of representatives of the leading wheat-exporting countries, 
——. nse aim was to establish the regulation of the distribution of 
; ong stocks and of the next crop failed in its immediate object. 
Ui ize has experienced a sharp decline when it became known that 
ae entina desires to market its huge crop rapidly. Among mis- 
a aneous commodities, vegetable oils and oilseeds declined further 
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a ORKINGTON. 


ice, and rubber has not maintained its recent improvement. 


THE COAL TRADE. 


EFFIELD.—- More fuel is available for export, but new business is 
ree. South Yorkshire is experiencing keener competition from 
rhome centres, as well as Poland and Germany. The available 
put of best steams is, however, being taken up on prompt 


; unt, and prices continue firm at 17s. 6d. and 18s. f.o.b. Humber 


s. Industrial demand is still poor, and tends to ease off. 
Iveries are chiefly on account of existing contracts. House coal 
) plentiful supply, with a reduced demand. Best ordinary coal 
uoted at 22s. to 22s. 6d. at pits. The market for furnace coke 
4 padepressed state. Good brands of blast furnace coke command 
1 lls. to 12s. at ovens. 


The coal trade has slumped, and it is evident 
t the collieries will have to work shorter time for the rest of the 


rm; mer. The Irish market is flat, cross-Channel merchants being 

tent to buy small lots for immediate shipment. House coal is 

, J, but industrial fuel is in normal request. Prices are steady. 

; t round is 228. 6d.; washed doubles, 21s.; washed singles, 19s. ; 

‘ f.o.b. Smalls, 16s. 6d. per ton. Best house coal, 31s. 8d.; 

' house nuts, 30s. at station. Gas coal, 28s. per ton. West 
st coke is in fair request at from 17s. 9d. to 18s. 3d. per ton. 


LASGOW. 


The Scottish coal trade continues in a depressed 


} ‘ition. In addition to the seasonal contraction in the home 
; rket, the shipping trade generally runs on poor lines. Stocks 
‘avy in all districts, with large coals more plentiful than nuts, 
t Buyers with firm business to place can usually secure concessions 
7 the market rates, which are approximately as follows (f.o.b. 
2 Pa, eens) 2 LANARKSNIRE.— Ell best, 14s.-14s. 6d. ; splint best, 
-vG.; splint second, 14s. 6d.; navigation, 15s.; navigation 
nd, l4s. 6d.; Hartley, 15s. 6d.; steam, I4s.; trebles, I1s.- 
. fd.; doubles, 10s. 3d.-10s. 6d.; singles, 9s.; pearls, 9s.; 
*. ls. Fire.—Sereened navigation, 16s. 6d.-17s. 6d.;  first- 
, ne IIs. 4d.-128.; third-class steam, 10s. 3d.-10s. 6d.; 
» Ils. 6d.-12s. 6d.: doubles, 10s.-10s. G@d.: singles, 9s.; 
Ss. Sd. Lotatans.—Prime steam, I1s.-L1s. 3d.; secondary 
; lis. 6d. ; trebles, 12s.; doubles, lls.; singles, 8s. @d.; 
SS: Sd. AYRsHmRe.—Unscreened navigation, 16s. 6d.; 
», {83 Steam, 13s. ; trebles, Ils. 6d.; Coubles, Lls.; singles, 

1: pearls, 98. 3d. ; dross, 9s. 6d. 
7 RDIFF — Ail the collieries in the South Wales coalfield were 
“9 Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, and the 
g vl ve en not to exceed 45 per cent. of the recent weekly 
2 ents h: oe the docks resumed work on 1 uesday and 
1 | ashen so, —— fairly normal, but business on the Cardiff 
4 nally seeaia —_ actively resumed till Thursday. Prices are 
5 icipated that the at the ininaHum schedule figures. It 1s 
tenders for t] le decision of the Egyptian State Railways on 
” day, vr the supply of 300,000 tons will be reached next 


. 0) a —— are also in progress for the supply of 
» P following me coals to the Buenos Ayres Electricity Works. 
— Liralties, 20g - the current approximate quotations : . Best 

8.3 seconds, 188. Gd. to 19s, Gd.; best drys, 18s. 6d. 





, 8.3; Black Vaine ea 5 

Iss, 34 ~ Veins, Iss. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 18s. 
if fid.- ee astern Valleys, l7s. 9d. to 18s.: best small steams, 
“ Mss anthro mmalls, Ls. Gd. to 12s. 6d.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. 
» Gd. to oe best large, 36s. to 37s. @d.: Red Vein large, 
a » 433 . 46 6d. ; machine-made cobbles, 40s. to 45s.; French 
’ id. to 348 S-; Stove nuts, 39s. 6d. to 43s. 6d.; foundry coke, 
’ to 23s. 3d." patent fuel, 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d.: pitwood, ex ship, 

» IRON AND STEEL. 











IDDLES 

week “BROUGH. The usual Tuesday's market was not held 

Tt in oe of the holidays. There is nothing fresh to 
to the position of Cleveland, and prospects of 
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increased trade are very slight. Official prices are unchanged, 
Viz. : No. 1, 6ls.; No. 3, 58s. 6d.; No. 4 foundry, 57s. 6d.; and 
No. 4 forge, 57s. f.o.b. or f.o.t. Local consumers continue to 
restrict their purchases to cover requirements from week to week, 
and this policy is likely to continue. Business with Scotch con- 
sumers does not increase and export trade is reduced to a minimum. 
The production of Cleveland iron for the open market is not large, 
but the present demand can scarcely absorb all that is available, 
and stocks are said to be increasing to some extent. Home con- 
sumers are buying moderate quantities of hematite iron for early 
delivery and a few lots have also been sold for export for prompt 
shipment. Forward business, however, develops slowly, although 
a move in this direction is looked for at any time. Makers are 
offering mixed numbers for early delivery at 65s., and in one or two 
cases have accepted a little less where delivery could be taken 
promptly. For forward, premiums of sixpence to one shilling are 
quoted, according to period. Shipments of all kinds of pig iron 
to 26th inst. total 9,301 tons, against 9,077 tons for the corresponding 
period of last month. In the finished trades operations are now 
generally resumed after the holidays, but there has not been any 
important accumulation of new business and fresh orders would 
be very welcome. There is still a fair amount of work in hand for 
rails and structural materials. Prices are unchanged except that 
galvanised sheets are lower and 24-gauge corrugated are now 
quoted at £10 5s. to £10 1Os., and 24-gauge black sheets 5s. lower 
at £8 5s. The reductions, however, have brought in very little 
more business so far. The ore trade is idle, with best Bilbao rubio 
quoted nominally 15s. 6d. for early delivery. The current freight 
Bilbao Middlesbrough for prompt boats is about 4s. 3d. Coke is 
freely offered and medium blast turnace qualities are now obtainable 
at lds. 6d. to 15s. 9d. delivered works. The number of furnaces 
in blast in the district is increased to 23 by the blowing in of two 
on hematite at Ayresome ironworks, 


SHEFFIELD.— At the majority of the heavy steel works production 
has been suspended this week, and the aggregate stoppage is rather 
longer than is usual at Whitsuntide. In the open-hearth section 
work continues scarce, and inquiries few and unimportant. Prices 
of all kinds of billets have been reduced lately to the extent of 10s. 
per ton, and basic scrap has dropped to 40s., or 22s. below the figure 
of a year ago. These concessions have failed to stimulate business. 
Some kinds of foreign part-manufactured steel are being offered 
here at pre-war prices. Imports of steel, however, continue to 
shrink, owing to our poor export demand for finished materials. 
The overseas situation does not improve, and the shipyards and 
railway companies at home are taking very meagre quantities of 
material and tools. <All the cutlery and plate houses are working 
part time, and report the volume of business as the srnallest for 
many years. Some classes of tools are selling fairly well at home, 
but exports are heavily down. 


WORKINGTON.—-The month closes with little indication of any 
improvement in trade. The make of the eight furnaces in blast 
between Workington and Ulverston is in excess of requirements, 
but hopes are entertained that the policy of stocking instead of 
damping down will be justified, and that local consumption will 
increase towards the end of the half-year. At present only one of 
the steelworks plant is in engagement, so that the overplus for the 
outside market is rather larger than at any time since the beginning 
of the year. The Continental and Midland demand is, however, 


steady. Some sales have been made to the Dorainions, and Scottish 
and South Wales needs are not altogether inconsiderable. For 
the first time for five years the normal difference between East 
Coast and West Coast hematite prices exist. Bessemer mixed 


numbers are quoted at £3 13s. 6d. per ton at Glasgow; £4 Us. 6d. 


at Manchester; £4 4s. 6d. at Shethield; and £4 6s. 6d. at Birming- 
ham. Special qualities of iron are in tair request at from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. per ton above these tigures. Malleable iron is a quiet trade 
at £5 17s. 6d. per ton delivered at Birmingham, and there is little 
demand for ferro-manganese at £11 5s. per ton home. } 
not much new business moving in ihe steel marke 
on the books represent will Keep the rolling mills 
in operation until the middle of July. Railway material is being 
rolled at Working i South Amertea and S yuth Africa and also 
for home users. Native ore at from 6s. 6d. to ISs. 6d. per ton is 
in steady request by Cumberland and North Lancashire smelters, 
but there is very littie » Scotland or the East Coast. 


There is 


t. but 


the orders 


a tonnage that 


on tt 


metal gomyg t 


The 
would seem to 


larger number 


marcate 


GLASGOW. inquiries on the tarket at 
the moment that pening up 
in several overseas markets, but the amount of tonnage placed is 


business 1s 


not so encouraging and works are operating under the same un- 
comfortable conditions, which must continue until 
resumption of forward buying. Meantime buyers are 
orders only for their immediate requirements in practicalls 
branch of the industry. In trade the treeing ot 
announced towards the end of last week has not had the effect 
of stimulating demand to the extent that might have been expected 
and bookings during the present week are somewhat disappointing. 
To-day’s prices in Glasgow are £10 10s. t.o.b. for 24-gauge galvanised 
for export and £7 10s. per ton for black J-in, The demand ior bar 
iron and re-rolled steel bars is very poor and business remains 


there Is a 
placing 
every 


the sheet prices 


quiet in the tube trade. 


CARDIFF. 
output regulation scheme in the tinplate industry is now officially 
confirmed and it is also authoritatively stated that nine works 
have withdrawn membership of the South Wales Tinplate Corpo- 
ration, which, for the past six years, has been marketing over 50 
per cent. of the total output. Prices are weak, and it is feared that 
the dissolution of the regulation schemes wi!l lead to increased 
internal competition. Prices of timplate bars and galvanised sheets 
are unchanged. 


The discontinuance as from June 13th next of the 
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OTHER METALS. 


TIN.—Despite the new quota scheme, the price of tin declined 
further, and at £102 2s. 6d. per ton * standard cash "’ established 
a new lowrecord. This fall has been attributed to a further increase 
of stocks and to large liquidations. Although the Government of 
the Malay States issued a reassuring statement as regards the new 
quotas, the metal failed to recover substantially on Wednesday. 
Wednesday's official closing quotation for ‘standard cash,” at 
£102 10s. to £102 12s. 6d. per ton, compares with £105 to 


| 
£105 2s. 6d. on the corresponding day last week. Stocks in | 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week, at 29,812 tons, | 
show an increase of 689 tons on the week. 

COPPER.—The seasonal decline in American consumption has | 
further weakened copper prices. Although “ domestic spot”? in | 
New York remained unchanged at 8-75 cents per lb. * electrolytic,” | 
Copper Exporters, Inc., reduced their minimum price for ** electro- 
lytic,” c.i.f. Continent, from 9-275 cents per Ib. to 9-025 cents | 
per lb. on Wednesday. This resulted in easier prices in this | 
country, and Wednesday's quotation in London for “ standard | 
cash,” at £37 3s. 9d. to £37 6s. 3d., compared with £38 13s. 9d.to | 
£38 16s. 3d. on the corresponding day last week. Stocks of refined | 
copper in official warehouses at the end of last week, at 13,054 tons, 
show a decrease of 36 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 1,296 
tons, were 51 tons smaller. 

LEAD.—Considerable quantities of lead were offered during the 
week in London, and as demand was only moderate, prices showed 
a slight decline. New York spot prices remained again unchanged 
at 3-75 cents per lb. Wednesday’s official closing quotation for 
“soft foreign,” at £11 6s. 3d. to £11 12s. 6d., compares with | 
£11 Ils. 3d. to £11 16s. 3d. on the corresponding day last week. 

SPELTER.—The market in spelter has been quiet, and prices | 
failed to recover. The New York spot price for “* East St. Louis ”’ 
at 3-30 cents per lb., shows a decline of 0-05 cents on the week. 
Wednesday's official closing quotation in London for ‘ good 
ordinary brands,”’ at £10 8s. 9d. to £10 13s. 9d., compares with 
£10 7s. 6d. to £10 15s. on the corresponding day last week. 

OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—-Antimony declined further from 
£24-£24 10s. to £23 10s.-£24 per ton for * foreign,’’ but aluminium 
Was again quoted at £55 per ton, while nickel sold at last week's 
price of £170 to £175 per ton. Quicksilver remained unchanged at 
£22 7s. 6d. per bottle. 


TEXTILES. 
THE COTTON TRADE.—Liverpool.—The market has declined 


during the week about 25 points, owing to continued weakness in 
the American Stock Markets and favourable weather news. The 
rapid decline over the holidays caused further long liquidation from 
the East and the continent, but to-day some slight short covering 
has been seen. Trade news continues very depressing. Spot 
sales for the week 21st to 27th (inclusive) are 20,000 bales, of which 
8,600 bales are American, 500 Brazil, 200 Argentine, 2,000 Peru, 
2,850 Egyptian, 2,550 African, 1,100 East Indian, 2,030 Russian, 
and 170 sundries. Imports for the same period are 36,501 bales, 


of which 5,151 are American, 1,244 Argentine, 2,882 Peru, 5,969 | 


Egyptian, 713 African, 20,152 East Indian, and 390 sundries. 
Quotations, May 27th : American Middling 4-83; Egyptian, F.G.F. 
Sakel, 8-03; Uppers, 5-95; Brazil Fair, 4-88; Peru G.F. Smooth, 
5-28; West African Middling, 4-88, and G.F. East African, 5-88. 
Manchester.—This has been the big holiday week of the year in 


Manchester, and to a considerable extent business has been sus- | 


pended. A feature of interest has been the further decline in raw 
cotton rates to a fresh low level. This development has made buyers 
of yarn and cloth more cautious than ever in placing orders. In all 
directions traders are feeling very adversely the depreciation in the 
value of stocks. Cable and mail advices trom India remain poor, 
and only a few transactions have been arranged in piece goods, 
Operations for China have been confined to retail lines in fancies. 
The minor outlets East and West have given very little support. 
Less demand has been about in home trade goods. Prices in 


American and Egyptian yarns have been easier and demand has 
been very restricted. 














Cotton Prices. 
| |, Correspondin 
-_. h Date. ° 
May | May | May | May | 
st 20. | 27, || 1929.) 1930. 





d. d. d. cre a. 

Raw OCotton—Mid. American ..... per lb. | 5-35 | 5-32 | 5-01 | 4-83 |'10-20| 8-54 
» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair \\ 

se peg BT PUA servers per lb. | 8°30 | 8-25 | 8-05 | 8-10 17-05) 13-85 

Yarns—32's twist... +.» per lb. 9 3 8 88 | 15 12} 


» 40's weft ......... Santee . perib.| 94] 9 9 9h) 153 | 123 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... perlb.| 15) | 15 15 15 || 255] 224 


‘ i 
soM. Printers, 1iGpés., 26 by 16, 32'sand |s. d./s. d.je. d.js. a. | s. d./s. d. 






en srvsreevesseesveesssesseesesesseseeeeees (18 1/18 0 [17 9/17 7/25 3 21 9 
50S Shistingn, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and | |! 
cceumnieaoatmmamamnad sreeverscvseeseseee (19 10 119 9 [19 6 [19 4/27 9 \24 3 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib......... 11 2 {11 1/10 10/10 9115 0 113 3 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 84 Ib....... 10 1/10 019 9/9 8/13 43'12 0 
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_ THE WOOL TRADE.—Bradford.—This has been a quiet week 
in the wool trade, writes our correspondent, but, on the whole, the 
situation is fairly sound. Encouraging firmness has been main- 
tained in raw material values in Australia. Cable information 
received from Brisbane, where 80,000 bales of wool were offered, 


s ~ ahin. $56. si 
showed that the clean cost was above a parity with Bradford, and | 22s. 9d., against 23s. 6d.; Australian, ex —_ x ship. -™ 
there are no very large stocks of fine wool to absorb before the next | against 26s. to 26s. 9d.; and eo ee wa 
clip begins to come forward. Both Australian and South African | to 23s., against 22s. 6d. to 24s. a week 6% arket, and prices 
merino wool has passed out of hand in creditable fashion, and with WHEAT FLOUR.—Flour has been 4 — in 8 
patience forthcoming supplies should be absorbed somewhere { slightly easier. There has been an = a amounted 
around the current level. It is understood that the next Australian | North America during the past week wi’ 
clip is expected to be a good one, weather conditions favouring 


| larger ultimate requirements develop. 


| Indian Jute Mills’ Association is to be held to-day t ve 


| much rain having fallen in most districts and more sushixs 


| they are not troubling to make offers now, and values cox 
| about unchanged. Daisee assortment is offered here at tl)! 


j 
! 
| spinners are not any more anxious to sell unless they obtat 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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the growth of heavier fleeces. The scarcity of new 

at the moment a disappointing feature, and it wal te 
the trade as a whole is in for a further period an Y looks 
activity. The character of the next clip will no dete 
great deal to do with the prices realisable when it os : 
on to the market. One important asset will be the 1 oe 
quality in merinos, for, so far as can be seen at mean tte 
is likely to maintain its popularity for 1 Present, fine my, 


NANY mManufactynn - 
poses. The market value of crossbred wool cannot advance, 


Ut hay . 


> 


There is no chang: 


report in the Bradford market for tops. Some firms ar 
8 Ae race 


a little inquiry, but, on the whole, trade is slack. and 
determined to sell to-day can only do so at a reas a 
This applies to all merino and crossbred qualities, 
for yarn is also being experienced, and some 
whole of this week. 


THE JUTE TRADE.—Dundee.—Hopes are again p 
the Calcutta mills will take some steps to mitigate th 
surrounding the jute industry. 


ADVE 
asonable fing 
8. Lack of demagy 
mills are stan ling ty 


eV 


e 
A meeting of the committ 
O Consider ty 
question of further curtailment of output, unduaslend to 0 
stopping for one week each month, or to stabilise prices daa 
by fixing minimum selling rates. From the manner in Wh 
stocks of both hessians and heavy goods are remaining higt 
would appear that some action is due, and it is hoped that the 
will find a way out. Trade has been even worse during the p 
few weeks, and, so far as Dundee is concerned, this has been ty 
quietest month on record. Prices are all more or less no; 
the absence of interest on the part of buyers. Raw jute is kw 
up in price. The new jute crop reports are not so satisiactory, 
quired for the young plants. Private estimates of the 
the next crop indicate an outturn of between seven a 
million bales, judging by the area sown, but a great deal dees 
upon the weather conditions between now and the time for eum 
Sellers are receiving so little encouragement from spinner w 


and Tossa assortment at from £17 to £17 Ls., with Mata 
Tossa-4 mentioned at £16, May-June. Heart Ram tops a 

changed at £16 7s. 6d. for May-June, and £16 1s. for Juneau 
Spot jute is freely offered, but spinners are bidding too los 
and business is practically nil. Jute yarns are very si. # 


quoted rates. Their losses are already too severe to aut 
further reductions, and nothing less than Is. 10}d. is poss’ 
common 8-lb. cops and Is. 114d. for 8-lb. spools. Buyers Y 
to offer 4d. less in each case. Twist is quoted at froi 05 
3-ply 8-lb., and sacking yarns are steady enough at from = 
24-lb. weft and from 23 4d. for 8-lb. chains. Any smal 

rove changing hands are paid for at the unchanged rates “+ 
for 48-Ib. and £16 for 200-Ib. Fine yarns are quiet but steat 
carpet qualities are dull, Only trifling lots of hessian cone 
being purchased, and for these manufacturers are receitts 

changed prices of from 2 }3d. for 10}-oz. 40-in, and trom es 
8-oz., but if any buyer came forward with an order of an} 
quence he would have little difficulty in obtaiming a ° 
Linoleum hessians and heavy goods are very quiet. The ¢ 
goods market has advanced about 6d. for both heasians . 
goods as the result of the fresh attempts to help matters nS" 


WHEAT.—The international conference of eleven a 

| porting countries, which account for about 99 per or + Cal 
exports, held its last meeting on Saturday, May ae, © x 
House, under the chairmanship of Mr Howard Fergus ws 
Commissioner for Canada. It was the aim of the content 


discuss and adopt means of disposing of the a ates +4 
distribute * 


by exporting countries and of regulating the oe 


‘ . . § e ce for eg 
1931-32 crop in order to secure a reasonable pr jelegates 
te various deck 


None of the schemes put forward by t! has failed a! 


found general acceptance, but if the conference 


: e : ; » eneceeded in esl# 
immediate object, it has nevertheless succee ce ‘os fa 
: essild 


ye Wil 
‘+h country on th 


| 
| 
| THE GRAIN MARKETS. 
| 
| 


a contact between the exporting countries and u 
the representatives the dependence of ea‘ ae all 
wheat situation. In an official communique, !' cae econ 
the fall in wheat prices was due especially to pcre 
depression, to over-production, to the absence of & ants of cet 
tion about the movements of wheat, the ee ie mat 
countries and the quantity likely to be places rhe conti 
and to the uncertain state of the wheat market. | of one 
therefore decided to establish a committee ey aw jot 
sentative from each State participating ! the ‘formation on 
purpose of establishing a clearing house oe all possible 
wheat position in each country and to — awhile, the * 
for the greater utilisation of the cereal. . _ week and Pa 
markets have experienced a set-back during a of heavy 
are again lower. This decline has been the — favourable 
ments, the increase in the floating supp!) on of C 
reports from North America, coupled with the siderable 
countries to increase their imports to 4!) ‘or ex’ shi, 
Quotations: No. 1 Northern Manitoba. — Jo. 2, Nom 
per 496 lb., as compared with 28s. a week ago; Rosale. & 


Q 


Manitoba, Atlantic, ex ship, 26s., against ~/5-; d. t0 2 
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sacks, as compared with 211,000 sacks & week ag 
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ed with 24s. 6d. last week; delivered London, 22s. 6d., 


inst 23s. 6d. Manitoba patents, ex store, 2ls. 9d. to 25s., 
inst 2ls. 9d. to 25s.; and Australian, ex store, 18s. 9d. to 
. éd., against 19s. 3d. to 20s. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—Buying of barley has been on a small scale and prices 
mained unchanged. The visible supply in the United States 
the end of last week amounted to 6,494,000 bushels, against 
a).000 at the end of the previous week. Quotations: ‘“ English 
slting,” f.o.r., at 30s. to 35s. per 448 lb., remained unchanged. 
ifornian sold at from 33s. to 43s., as compared with 33s. to 43s. 
+ week; “ Australian Chevalier ’’ changed hands at 28s. to 32s., 
inst 28s. to 32s. a week ago. 


ht run, delivered country, 23s. 6d. per sack of 280 lb., as | 


' 


ago. Other kinds, landed, 3,151 packages; delivered for home 
consumption, 2,914; exported, 2,446; stocks, 102,359 packages 


| against 132,745 a year ago. 


QATS.—Home-grown oats have again been in limited supply | 
d prices have been maintained. Foreign oats, which again | 


rienced a good demand, have been slightly cheaper. 


Quota- | 


ons: * River Plate,”’ landed, 13s. per 320 Ibs., as compared with | 


; 3d. last week; “* River Plate,” ex ship, lls. 9d. to 12s., against 
; 3d.; “Chilean Tawny,” landed, 13s. 9d., against 13s. 9d.; 


d North Russian, on sample, landed, 18s., against 18s. 6d.; | 


nglish white, 22s., against 19s. to 20s. a week ago. 

MAIZE.—In view of the large crop in Argentina which that 

suntry desires to market rapidly, a sharp fall in prices has been 
rienced during the past week. Quotations: ‘ Plate,” landed, 


fs. 9d. per 480 Ibs., as compared with 2ls. 3d. last week; Plate, | 
ship, 15s. 6d., as against 17s. to 17s. 3d.; Plate, May-June, new, | 


" 2 } ¢ y » Tee Kk 
Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was | luring the week. 


bs. fd, as against 16s. 6d. 
noted at £5 10s., as against £5 15s. per ton a week ago. 


ves the estimated sales of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
ars 1930-31, 1929-30, 1928-29, 1927-28 :— 


{ | 
| 1930-1931. | 1929-1930. | 1928-1929. | 1927-1928. 
\ 


timate! sales of home-grown | l 
wheat— Cwta. Owts. | (Cwta. Cwts. 

1 week to May 23 71,209 | 138,801; 141,532 | 174,515 

38 weeks to May 23 4,335,556 8,586,917 | 9,103,715 | 9,691,105 

erage priceof English wheat per a & I 8. d. | a 4. a. 4. 

1. & 9 10 11 3 


The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and the 
verage Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for the 
brresponding week in each of the years from 1927 to 1930 :— 


QUANTITIES SOLD, | AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 
Weeks ended 


| 
Barley. | 
| 


Oate. | Wheat. Oate, 


Wheat. | Barley. | 
| 

Owta. 

12,260 

11,221 


27,011 

12.846 

28,274 27,349 10 
_ 21,393 19,652 


pL 19,652 8 7 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.— The following table shows wheat 


otations in recent weeks with comparative figures for 1930 : 


Cwts. | ~ & 8. 
25,505 6 
19,793 7 


y 16, 193) 
y 23, 1931 


71,209 


170,754 
174,515 
141,532 
138,801 


14,868 


~ 


1 


MOWOD DHS 
~“or~w ror 


| 
| 
66,210 | ll 


10 
24, 1930 | 


| 
| 


Jan, 2, | May 23, | Jan. 2, 
1930. 1930. | 1931. 
i 


NEAREST FUTURE, May 153,| May 20,/ May 27, 


1931. | 1931. | 1931. 
eg (No. 1 Manitoba) 


—Cents per 60 Ib, 148 
cago (No, 2 Winter)— : - - ns ne ve 


Cente per 60 Ib. | 1303 107} 79§ 82} 82¢ 82a 


pows @ decrease on the week of 1,734,000 bushels. 
year ago stood at 62,528,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS. 


Supplies 


S0GAR.—The raw sugar markets experienced a sharp decline in | delivery to August ex Hull mill has dropped to £14, and September- 
This is ascribed mainly to the | 


Wednesday's | 


lees during the past week. 
pai state of the market in the United States. 
ation in New York, for Cuban centrifugals, 96 deg., spot, 
y_  onts per Ib., shows a decline of 0-09 cents on the week. 
Tuesday ‘ 
d raw f;, i 
1 raw futures in London have also been easier. 
les included ‘ 
q 24d. to 6s. £ 
t fs, 34d, to 6s. 
32, at 6s. 54d., 
Taw sugar in ] 
h the table 


* August delivery,” at 5s. 11}d. to 6s. 0}d., as against 


a3 against 6s. 9d. a week ago. 
-ondon and Liverpool during last week are set out 
below :— 

Imports. 


Stocks. 
1931. 1930. 


1931. 1930. 

Tons. Tons. 
30,263 37,716 
74,684 


Deliveries. 
dh 1931. 1930. 
fons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
3,004 2,049 1,534 1,458 
‘,445 15,390 12,683 14,079 


14,217 15,537 104,947 


13,836 14,746 108,715 


10,449 


17,439 


135,2: 


+» 14,586 
COFFEE; 


15,942 


Ofiee in Lond ome improvement. Last week’s movements of 
livered for howwe \’ 2&8 follows: Brazilian, landed, 8 bags; 
786 ‘ome consumption, 61 bags; exported, nil; stocks, 
canines 5,752 bags last year. Central American, 

» packages ; delivered for home consumption, 5,350; 
“fee; stocks, 130,514 packages, against 118,845 a year 


| May 21, 1931 .. 


97,568 | 


8 
is 1 

: 535} 0 6-76 7 | 9 l 

| May 7, 1931..... ( 5 7-06 . 0 5-92} 1 
‘ ¢ 4-63 | 0 

1 


| at 7s. per cwt., shows a decline of 44d. on the week. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table | 


| to meet requirements. 


| the end of last week. 
| pore,” 


| during the week. 
| quarters) 


ported 
| the supplies, as against 82-7 per cent. a vear ago; and imported 


Tl | to 107,000 tons, as against 111,200 tons a year ago. 
he visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 50,221,000 bushels, | 


~ | narrow limits. 
84 | 


COCOA.—The recovery experienced in prices last week has not 
been maintained, and Wednesday’s quotation for Accra, fair 
fermented, May-June, at 18s. per cwt., f.o.b., London contract, 
shows a decline of 9d. on the week. Last week’s movements of 
cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 6,129 bags; delivered 
for home consumption, 2,650 bags; exported, 256; stocks, 227,725 
bags, against 202,173 last year. 


TEA.—There have been no auctions during the week. The 
following table shows the average prices (compiled by the Tea 
Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden 
Account :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LR. 


Nyasa- 


Week ending ate Cee CORI, Sumatra. 
ta. land. 


Total. 


3. d. 
| 0 10-35 
5-81 

May 14, 1931 | 0 5:95 
; 0 6:83 | 
| 





RICE.—The market in rice has experienced a decline in prices 
Wednesday's quotation for Burma No. 2, cleaned, 
June-July, in singles to the Continent, and to the United Kingdom, 
Movements in 


London during the past week were as follows: Landed, 40 tons; 


delivered, 32 tons; stocks, 580 tons, as against 2,730 last year. 


POTATOES.—Supplies at the Borough Market have been ample 
Prices remained unchanged, and je Best 
King Edward ” again sold at £9 to £0 10s. per ton. 


SPICES. 


The spot pepper market showed some improvement at 
Wednesday's quotation for * Black Singa- 
at 6d. per lb., snows a rise of }d. on the week. Movements 
of pepper in London during the past week were as follows : Black, 
landed, 7 tons; delivered, 60 tons; stocks, 542 tons, against 1,115 
tons last year. White, landed, 11 tons; delivered, 47 tons; stocks 
644 tons, against 644 tons a year ayo. 


MEAT. Market have been irregular 
On Wednesday, Argentine beef (chilled hind- 
was sold at 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. per 8 lbs., against 4s. to 


4s. 8d. on the corresponding day last week, while New Zealand 


Prices at the Smithfield 


frozen mutton realised 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d... as against 2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. 


a week ago. According to the Smithfield Market ofticial report, 


| supplies of meat during last week amounted to 9,075 tons, as com- 


pared with 8,420 tons in the corresponding week last year. Im- 


beef, principally Argentine, formed 85-3 per cent. of 


mutton, mainly New Zealand, formed 82-5 per cent. of the total 


supply, as against 86-9 per cent. last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES. 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets are very quiet and 


depressed, with prices still on the down grade for want of buying 
support. Linseed is again lower in sympathy with Argentina, but 


| there is little or no demand from crushers either here or on the 


Continent, who seem to have all their immediate requirements well 
covered. Large quantities have arrived in Europe during the past 
two or three weeks. The quantity on passage having now dropped 
Plate on spot 
afloat, May and June shipment to Hull, is quoted around £8, and 
shipment to October £8 2s. 6d., while the value of Calcutta to 
London is nominally £10. Cottonseed is quiet and easy. Egyptian 


| (black) offering in all positions at £5 2s. 6d., without attracting 


Linseed oil is in better trade demand at the extremely 
Raw oil for 


purchasers. 
low levels now touched, the lowest for many years. 


December to £14 10s. Cotton oil is rather steadier at the latest 
decline. Crude Egyptian ex Hull quoting £17 15s., and common 
edible £20. Oileakes and meals are in moderate request, and 


7. | prices show but little variation. 
British refined "’ was again reduced by 3d. per ewt., | 
Wednesday’s | 


HIDE, LEATHER AND ALLIED TRADES.—(Owing to the Whitsun 


holiday no auctions of market hides and skins will be held this week, 


. | § ies ‘entres having been sold for the fortnight at the last 
34d. on the corresponding day last week; December | supplies at all cen 
3id., as against 6s. 6}d. to 6s. 64d.; and March, | 


The movements | position, and it is likely that prices will rule steady. 
e ove > § | 


At the present moment the market is in a fairly satisfactory 
Business in 
the imported hide market has been difficult, and with buying confined 
to small quantities, prices are again inclined to be easy. South 


sales. 


| American wet salted hides are offered at lower figures, sales of 


Argentine ox having been made on the basis of 54d., while light ox 
have sold at 4§d., and Uruguays at 53d. Dry South American 


| hides are weaker in the face of small trading, B.A. Americanos 


having changed hands at 5jd., Sierra Cordobas at 6}d., and B.A. 
Inservibles at 3?d. Demand for African hides also is confined to 
A few sales have been made of dry salted Capes at 


54d. and 44d. for first and seconds, 20/30 lbs. Enquiry has also 


| been made for dry Capes, but the prices quoted by sellers are above 
133,382 | 


ices showed Posen last auctions before the Whitsun holidays | 


the limits of buyers. This latter remark also applies to most classes 
of Australian hides, with the result that trade with tanners in this 
country is confined to a few odd parcels. Business in sole leather 
has not been very interesting since the holidays, and the general 
feeling is that nothing of consequence will transpire until shoe 
factories are back into their stride. Trade in upper leathers has 
been smaller, owing to the holiday, but some business has been done 
in staple lines, such as willow calf and black and brown glacé kid. 
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COMMERCIAL TIMES—WEEKLY PRICES CURRENT, 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of ao eminent finn in each department, 














LONDON, WEDNESDAY. LARD— a: on a 
CEREALS AND MEAT. Irish bladders ........... 62 0 72 6 
GRAIN, &c.— e. d. American, boxes, 56 lbs. 42 3 43 0 

Wheat, No, 2, N. Man. 496 Ib.... 26 0 POTATOES— 

Rng. Gas. av., per owt. ......... 5 10 Good English, per cwt... 9 0 6 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av................ 7 5 SPICES— 

Oata, i... ie.) a eee oo § 8 Pepper, per lb.— 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib... 16 9 Muntok, fair White...... 0 st 00 

Flour, Lon, stan.ex mill, s. 4. Black Lampong ......... 0 5% 0 0 
BOO Ba. crccoscccrees secre 31 3 0 0 Cinnamon—l|stsort,perlb. 0 74 0 0 

Rice, No.2 Burma, percwt. 7 0 0 0 Cloves—Zanzibar perlb 0 10; 0 0 

Sago, Pearl, per cwt. ..... = 16 6 Ginger—per cwt.— 

Tapioca, cwt,— 23 6 O00 
Me e,fairepot ... 17 6 O 0 0 0 80 0 
Medium pearl .......... » Oe 08 010 1 8 

MEAT~— 11 00 

Beef, per 8 lbs.— 

English long sides ...... §@®s8 

ee eeint. 36 44 6 21 6 
utton, ba.— 

E Beatie coon 60 8 0 July. September 8 0 0 0 
N-Z. frosen pomm 5 8 3 6 a ae 191, 0 0 

Por . " euow Crys eeeccecee 

Sooo 88 6s) ee ne ae 
0 5 9 | Crushed.......... ccveccenes $3 0 83 6 
0 60 0 Granulated ...........+ + 19 10% 20 6 

| Home Grown (April) ...19 0 19 4} 

0 00 
0 52 0 | TEA— 
0 0 0 | Indian—per Ib.— 
000 Pekoe...... epeeenen an? 
0 9 0 | Broken Pekoe .... “ot 

BUTTER— | Broten Oranges | 
Australien ne 209 0112 0 | orn pone 
New Zealand .......0. 112 0115 0 es amma 
SD ieeteensneenninene 122 0123 0 | Orange Pekoe@ ....c.ccceee | 

CHEESE— | Broken Orange........0.. J 
Canadian ...... perewt. 72 0 78 O | ToBacco— 
ne ecccece cocce + : se ; (Duty 8/10-9/10 per Ib., 

Den dare ...... a6 6 6 Empire growths, 6/9}- 
Pee eee Dee tere eeeeeee vc 7/63 per Ib.) 

cooea— | Virginia leaf— 

(Duty, British grown, | Common to fine ...... »~» 0s 2s 

aah a Rhodesian leaf . 0 q : 3 
cera, I.f., per cwt......... © Nyasaland leaf....... 0 

SUITE, ccsssennsseneonnene een 6 oo ae 5a a8 

Grenada ........cceeeeereeeee 28 0 38 0 | East Indian leaf ......... se ae oF 

COFFEE— i ” stripe ......... 05 10 
(Duty British grown, COTTON— TEXTILES. a. 
1s. 8d.; foreign, 148. cwt.). Mid-American ...... per Ib. 4°83 

Santos supr., c.af. cwt.. 43 6 O 0 | Sakellaridis, f.g.f........... 2 6-10 

Colombian, good ....... -- 70 0 92 O | Yarns, 32's twist........... 83 

Costa Rica, med.togood 80 0125 0 | 60's twist....... damian ; 15 

East Indian ,, - 88 0118 0 | FLaX— €«e 8 «a 

Kenya, medium ........... 74 0 8&8 0 Livonian ZK ..... - perton 3410 O 0 

EGGs— ciate 3110 0 0 
English .........perr120 8 6 9 9 Slanetz Medium Istsort 41 0 O 0 
Danish.........00000000008 8 3 10 3 | HEMP— 

FRUIT— Italian P.O. ......... perton 31 0 O 0 

Oranges,SouthAfrican bs. 0 0 0 0 | Manila, May-July“J2" 17 5 0 0 
ranges — | Tis sbenesmnteeensnesonsessoen ° nom. 

a and Valencia Sisal, African, May-July... 1410 15 5 

¢ cases 300 12 0 23 0 | Mexican....... sevecccsoccooecs: ° nom. 

Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 9 0 17 6 | JUTE— 
| selena ws 10 0 20 O | Native lst mks. ... per ton 

Malaga...cases420No.1 0 0 0 0 | c.i.f., H.A.R.B. 

Apples : ———_-. 00 00 ; May-June £16/7/6 

» (var) boxes 11 6 12 6 | Daisee 2/3c.i.f. Dundee ... 
» Australian... 8 6 15 0 | May-June £16/10/0 

Onions :-— | SILK— ad. a. d. 
Valencia, case, 48,...... 0 0 © 0 | Canton... --perlb. 6 0 8 6 
Egyptian Bags.......... 0 0 0 0 | Tumeab vevcccseccccscessssssse -en 29 

Grapes, Lisbon .....bores 0 0 0 © | Ja@pan.......cccccccssccecccereee ® 6 ll 6 
»» Almeria .....bri. © 0 O O ! Italian—Raw,fr. Milan 8 0 10 0 


THE TIMBER TRADE.—The market for European woods, writes 
our correspondent, has been weak during the past month, both in 
the spot and forward departments. This weakness is largely due 
to the fear that large quantities may be forced on to this market 
this year, and that foreign shippers desire to sell to the United 
Kingdom market quickly, and, seemingly, almost regardless of cost. 
On the surface, however, conditions appear most favourable to the 
spot market. United Kingdom imports are much smaller this 
year, 459,766 loads (of 50 cubic feet), against 714,652 loads for 
the corresponding period last year. London’s receipts and dock 
stocks generally are lighter, and deliveries into consumption from 
dock stocks larger than a year ago. It is questionable, however, 
whether the demand is so good at other prominent United Kingdom 
ports. The Russian supplies are not coming forward on nearly 
such a large seale as a year ago, and with the exception of Polish 
wood via Danzig all the European countries have sent diminishing 
supplies this year as the result of poor hand-to-mouth buying. 
There is an impression amongst some operators that the Soviet 
will not be shipping more than 500.000 standards of wood to the 
United Kingdom this year, against the proposed 600,000 standards. 
To the end of last month the Soviet were some 23,000 standards 
behind last year’s export to the United Kingdom, but the opening 
season does not start until late May-early-June, and that deficiency 
may soon be caught up and perhaps surpassed. The c.i.f. values 
of Russian wood were considered as very low three or four months 
ago, but that is not the case to-day, for those of the timber of other 
countries have fallen appreciably, and British importers are still 
wondering whether they have touched bottom. Their fear of 
buying too far ahead, however, is in danger of leaving the United 
Kingdom market under-supplied, with the result that spot prices 
may move upward rather than downward. The building trade 
to the end of April was disappointing, unemployment that month 
totalling 19-5 per cent., or 5-6 per cent. more than a year ago. 
Better May weather should reduce those figures and add to the 
timber demand. In the hard and fancy woods market business 
has been very dull during the past month, and imports generally 
have been light. Mahogany and other sawn woods are well down 
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M 2 
English Southdown, washed 4. p themes London 4 4, 
per Ib. lly Best com) on nt belfer On; 
» _ Lincoln hog, washed 8} Best calf 0°" 0 03 
Queensland, scd. super embg. 22 IN enn amanetart OR OE 

S.W. greasy, super ,, 12 NDIGO— ; 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 9 Senget oS. eben, to 
ites 6b LEATHER Peeeereenn 5 § § ‘ 

Merinos 70's .. 25} Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 

os ‘ 23! | ee i 2 ss 
Croasbred 48" 1li Rark Tanned Sole 2 3 3: 
* ll Shoulders fm DS Hides 06 Os 5 
Do. Eng. or WS do. 03 3; r 
CoaL— ed. s, a, | BelllestromDs do. 0 3g 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 20 6 0 0 Do. | Bng.orWS do, 0 7 }), 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Dressing Hides......... 13 l¢ 
TYNE vsrsssrorreerrereeers 14 6 0 0 | RO- Bug. Calf, 20/3010. 3 § 4 § - 
Sheitield, best house, at ust. Bends.............. ~ 10 da 
0B sssseceossereervesseere 23 0 22 6 | VEGETABLE OILS— t 
tRo& AND STEEL— Linseed, naked, p.ton net 4 be 

Pig, Cleveland No. 3,ton 58 6 0 0 | Rape, refined ou. 26/0/0 

Bars, M’brough ..........210 0 0 Q | Cotton-seed, crude .. 17/100 

Steel Raile, heavy ......170 0 0 Q | Goconut, crude..... 26100 

Tin tes (20 by 14), BATT) o 6 se seeeeeeseeeee 1316 

per basis box (2/3)..... 14 3 14 6 | Oil Cakes, Linseed, E: 
METALS— £ s. £ sa. per ton tteeeeeeneesersensens 1100 
Copper, Electrolytic, ton 40 10 41.10 | Oil Seeds—Linseed— 

Sheeta (strong)..........73 0 0 0 La Plata, p. ton— 

Standard ......sccccessoee 37/3/9  37/6/3 May-June 5" 
Lead Eng. Pig... per top 12/15/00 0 Calcutta—per ton— 

Soft Foreign ....... eooee 11/6/3  11/12/6 103% 
Spelter G.O.B. ......e00008 10/189 10/13/9 | .. ; SS Se 
Tin—English ingots ...... 104/0/0 © © | Turpentine, per cwt. ...... $30 0% 

Standard cash............ 102/10/0 102/12/6 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS—«., 4 

MISCELLANEOUS. Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- ry 
CUEMICALS 8. d. a. d. a per eal. 14 
Acid, citric, per Ib. less 5% 0113 1 0 Petroleum, Amer. rfl. = 

oes mm - a os Del, vevsesseeee Per Ral 014 

Oxalic, Net .....ccccccccee . a 04 Fuel oil, in bulk, for 

Tartaric, English less 5% 011 0 11} Stet, 6S SEN 

£s. £ «@, Thames— j — 
Alum, lump.........per ton 9 0 910 Purnace ... per ton . é 
Ammonia, carb..........t00 36 0 38 0 Diesel, » ow ow 

Sulphate .......cc.c0se. .10 0 12 0 Lubricating oil ex store, £ 
Arsenic, lump......perton 35 0 40 0 London—per ton— gin mee 
Bleaching powder, per cwt. 7/20/0 6/12/6 eee seeeeeenenens ” one 
Borax, gran. ...... per cwt. i 0 0 0 Ne Pe 9,126 20 

Do. powder ......00000. 12 6 0 0 | ROSIN— gad be 
Nitrate of Soda...percwt. 10 9 11 0 American ...... per ton 12/5/0 1800 
Potash—Chlorate, net...... 0 3 O 34] RUBRER— a dat 

Sulphate....... «perewt. 10 0 11 O St. ribbed smoked sheet am 
Sal-Ammoniac ....percwt. 42 6 45 0 perib. 0 3 0° 
Soda Bicarb...... «perewt. 9 0 10 6 Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 4°: 
Oryetale ............per cwt, e - e > SHELLAC— vet oa 

. > TN Orange...... rcwt. | , 

Sulphate of Copper perton 20 0 21 0 | _ TN Orange. PercRe Sf 
SHELLS— . ot 

CEMENT— s. d. 6. d. W. Aust. M.-o-P. , 3 10 04 
ee wupentee ? Z 7 : TALLOW, London Town ae ' 
8.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 11/150 0 © | TINBER— a nyt 
Smoked South Sea ......... 11/2/6 0 0 Swedish u/e3 x8 per stds «| 
DRUGS— Do. oe o Des 
Camphor— es. d. «8. d. Do. x‘ ° oi 

eee, refined ............ 2 14 2 2 Can‘dn Spruce, Dis. Toad ‘ t 
Castor-il .......:ccccccceeee 85 0 95 0 Pitchpine ....ereveee aber EE 
Tpecacuanha ..........-.00+ ~ 70 73 | ed DAIS ssesererves Oe id ~ 0 

, el 6 CAK ceeseeseeseesenees — 
a Wayne Oo -e 9 | Honduras Mahg. logs. ft ° 

y aaa ian African > " 

Wet salted a Ib. 0 4$ 0 53 Amer. Oak Boards ° 

Wet Indian... 0 @ 0 4¢] Do. Ash ow om og: 

ete eees we 0 4§ 0 43] English Oak Plan "git 

| Dry and Drysalted Cape... 0 6 0 7} Do, Ah 





in imports, including the American varieties, but . ae oe aa 
than sufficient is coming forward to meet the ts in 1h 
values are consequently suffering. A notice er a bath 
hardwood imports is the decline in the supply of trade and ott 
largely to the poor conditions of the shipbuilding a Taal 
industries in which that outstanding timber is brought chat 
sition. A year ago many operators were 0! the “I ae rm 
depression in the demand for hardwoods rn the call ia 
growth in the usage of plywood. Since then, _ “A one rts thi 
this made-up material has depreciated considera a vainst 143 
year amounting to only 84-5 million square ne F024, 
millions a year ago, and 107-3 millions January--1} smtents of 

RUBBER.—Nothing is known as yet about ~ : rhe cout 
report submitted to the Dutch Colomial Secretary © ~ 





5 of MrJ. U 

P » mTye*bs Ui - h 

he appointed recently. In this connection, Us a ig interest 
Hay, chairman of the Rubber Growers naan ve authoritative ale 
He stated that unless and until they receive © nopare’ 


' swnment 8 PEF, 
unqualified assurances (1) thatthe Dutch —_ and (2) 
to consider legislation for the regulation of OUND’: 

the Dutch Government is willing and abl adont, belief that , 
native production, they could have ne aah a succes 
negotiations of the liaison committee coum buvers si wed I 
conclusion. In view of the present uncertainty, ny tly east 
interest during the past week, and prices ae ribbed smoke! 
Wednesday's official closing price ter stance i 
sheet, at 3d. per Ib., shows a decline ot a 
corresponding day last week. In forward pr q 
been done at 3d. to 3 yd. for June, agaist » wt 
at 34d. for July-September, against 3 aes ™ 
October-December, against 3 yd. to 34d.; oe. 
for January-March, 1932, against 3 fed. a” yuo 
the first time for many weeks, stocks - trong EY 
show a slight decrease. Movenaute < os Landed, 1. es 
Liverpool during the past week were as folie rast week, a 
delivered, 2,216 tons; stocks at the end a se 

tons, show a decrease of 626 tons, as Comp 
week. 
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